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INTRODUCTION. 



PART I. 



As editor of a play of Terenoe may, it is hoped, be ex- 
cused for feeling that a few words are due from him, to 
younger students especially, as to the moral teaching which 
they will find suggested by the Author before them. 

Of gross impurity, such as is ofben to be met with in 
classical writers, they will find none in Terence. And as 
regards the present Play, it may be confidently said that, 
with the exception of two or three lines here and there, 
ther^ is hardly an expression to be found in any part of it 
which can be thought to ofiend in any way against the 
most scrupulous and refined taste. Nor need we be con- 
tent with such negative praise. The adnurable good sense, 
nay, the true nobility of feeling and of sentiment, which 
characterize some portions of this play, are such as we 
may well believe reflect ', — as even by the contemporaries 
of Terence they were thought to do, — ^the " worth of a 
scion of the Scipios, and the matured wisdom of a 
Lselius.'* 

But this makes it only the more important to bear ii^ 
mind those essential characteristics of heathen morahty 
which do in truth pervade the writings before u^ and 

^ See Frologae 15 to 21, with note on 15 b. 
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which may be all the more dangerous to a careless reader, 
in that there is nothing gross in outward expression to 
give warning of the unsafe ground on which we tread. 
The view taken by Greeks and Eomans generally, even 
the better and wiser among them, that licentious indul- 
gence of passion in youth is to be regretted perhaps by 
those who have lived to be wiser, but to be expected, to 
be submitted to as an all but necessary incident of life, 
and therefore not to be regarded with any stem condemna- 
tion, or struggled against with any hope of success, is a 
view which is more or less taken for granted by classical 
writers generally, and which finds prominent expres- 
sion in this play. (See 100 — 110.) And as language 
such as this is even now as common in the mouths of 
mere men of the world, rerum periti, as it was two thou- 
sand years ago, and will be doubtless while the world 
lasts — as the special danger of such teaching consists in 
this, that the principles on which it appears to rest are in 
themselves indisputably true — ^it will be well for those 
who may now be encountering, or are about to encounter 
in some shape or form, the difficulties and the dangers 
that beset men in early life, to take note beforehand both 
of the truth that underlies this teaching, and of the un- 
truth to which it is perverted. 

« Passion is strong— temptations maoy and great— and 
human nature is weak." All most true. In the asser- 
tion of this truth all are agreed — ^whether * Prophets ' of 
the Heathen, such as Euripides, Terence, or Ovid; or 
the maintainers of a practically heathen morality, such 
as are but too common at all times ; or, on the other hand, 
the Apostle whose special mission was to the greatest 
representatives of heathenism, at once the noblest and 
the most debased, the Greeks and Eomans. Not Terence 
with his " Non est flagitittm " (see ver. 100 sqq.), nor 
Ovid ' seeing and approving the better course^ but going 
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alter wbat his judgment condemned;' nor ih&i Greek, 
sophist as well as poet, who, in the person of Fhiedra S 
snm. up his judgment of mankind by saying tha^- 

Tot "Xp^qtrr iirurrdfieaOa koL yiyvwaico/itv, 
€VK harovov/i€v S^, 

not one of these can declare more emphatioallj this radi- 
cal infinnity of hiiman nature^ than does St. Paiil, assert- 
ii^ in words that are cniiouslj parallel with the two 
passages last referred to, that avm iyo) Q I of mine own 
self,' apart, that is, £rom the renewing grace of God) rf 
fth^ v<A SovXcufD vofMf ®€0v, Tj^ 8^ cTopfct vofua afjLaprlas* [Bom. 
Tii. 25.] But this knowledge and confession of human 
weakness is a knowledge of half the truth only. And to 
insist upon this half of the truth, which it needed no reve- 
lation to convince us of, and to keep back the higher and 
distmddvelj Christian truth that this our weakness is now 
imbued with new powers, which are in us, being made 
ours, though they are not of us ; this is to throw back 
humamty to that subjection from which it has been re- 
deemed, this is to say in effect that the renewing grace of 
God in them that are His is but a word and not a reality. 
This is not the place in which to discuss this subject 
Mly. But the one aim and purpose of this Book « has 
been to promote, so far as might be, the intelligent study 
of woirds, both by indication of methods to that end, and 
by examples, as occasion served, of the results by which 
such study is rewarded. And this being so it will not, 
I hope, be deemed out of place, if I sum up this portion 
of my subject by showing how a single word, employed 
almost exdusivdy by St. Paul, contains within it as in a 
germ this balancing and compensating truth, peculiar to 
Ohristiaii revelation, of the imparting to man, weak and 

> Enr. Hipp. 877--399. The whote pasBage 19 of great interest. 
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fallen as he is, of such power &om God, as shall senre 
to rescue him from unwilliiig bondage, in such sort 
that a/juaprCa. ovk (kn Kvpiswrti, ruMv (Bom. vi. 14), sin 
shall no longer lord it over us, as a master over nnwilling 
slaves. 

Of the various Greek synonyms which have all been 
rendered in our English Bible by the one word, to 
' strengthen^ there are three of specild interest, 0T7jpi(i» 
(with hrumjpitia), iyurxwa, and ^vSwaftdo). Of these the 
first, derived of course immediately from arip«K, and 
ultimately from the root Sro, * Stand,* is used to express 
the kind of strengthening by which man can act upon his 
feUow-man, giving him by precept, or by example, by 
reproof or counsel, the ' steadfastness,' or ' standfastness,' 
which he may lack. And so our Lord bids Peter, fallen 
yet repentant, give proof of the love and courage of which 
he had but lately boasted, by * strengthening ' his brethren 
when he himself should have returned to God, crv ^ jror 
hrurrpGlrgs arrjptiov rovs dScX^ous. With this may be 
compared the use of hrumfpidiOf to give additional stead* 
fastness, used in speaking of Apostles visiting the various 
churches which they had previously founded, in order to 
confirm in grace and faith those who had indeed already 
been made members of Christ's Body, but were yet vqntot 
iv Xpurr^f not having attained to the fall growth, or 
matured strength, of Christian manhood. The second 
word, ivurxwo, is found in but one passage of the New 
Testament, in Luke xxii. 43. Being formed from Urxjky a 
word distinctively used of hodHy etrengthy it means pro-* 
perly to impart such strength; and its literal meaning 
will at once be seen to be also that of this passage, when 
we find that the word is used in speaking of our Lord 
entering upon that hour of bitter agony in which His 
sweat was " as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the ground," and of the angel who appeared ivurxytixv 
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avT€¥, ministering to TTim physical power for the endurance 
of that mysterious strife. 

Very different is the last of the three words, cv8wafioa>. 
1a this observe three points of importance, £b*st, the dis- 
tinctive meaning of Svva/its, viz. (in New Testament 
usage), divine power as distinct &om natural power; 
secondly, the class of verbs to which by its termination it 
belongs, such as oKpifioto, to make exact, tcXcumo, to make 
complete, SiKotocu, to make righteous, and the like ; and, 
lastly, the modification of the idea by the preposition ; 
the full force of the word being to make strong with a 
power which, in itself divine, is yet imparted or engrafted 
upon its object. And this is the word which is specially 
and exclusively used by St. Paul to express that strength- 
ening of human infirmity by a power which is above 
humanity, and yet condescendeth to it, which is not of 
man, and yet is imparted to man, the power of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit. From the time when to St. Paul's 
thrice repeated prayer for deliverance from grievous trial 
the answer was returned, apxct 0*04 rf X^^^ f*^^* 4 7^ 
8vva/xts /xov iv afT$€v€i(f, rcXcioGrat, we find either the 
word itself (see Eph. vi. 10 ; Phil. iv. 13 ; 1 Tim. i. 12 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 1, iv. 17 ; Heb. xi. 34, and 8wa/Mxi>, Col. i. 11), 
or the idea which it embodied, recurring again and again 
in the course of his Epistles, and in the very last text of 
l^em all (2 Tim. It. 16), and in weU-nigh the last words 
addressed by him to his beloved Timothy, and through 
Timothy to the Church, the same word recurs as though 
it were a key-note of a divine harmony on which he loved 
to dweU : '' In my first defence (aircikoyUii) no man stood 
with me, but all deserted me in my peril (cyicarcXiirov /ic). 
But the Lord stood by me, and made me strong with that 
power which is from above " (6 8^ KvpiM /loi Trapccm;, koL 
ivtSwdfjUMri /ic). 
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PART 11. 

I pass now to an entirely different subject, one the 
mere announcement of whicli would, till a comparatively 
late period, have teen enough to deter nmety-nine in 
every hundred readers from ftirther attention to these 
pages. And even now I think it may he well to premise 
that the subject will not be found either difficult or un- 
interesting before I venture to say what it is, viz., Comic 
Metres, those of Terence in this play more especially. 
Difficulties there might be found no doubt in abundance, 
and questions which, if I may judge by a painful experi- 
ence, are as dry and uninteresting as any that the field of 
literature has to offer. But as these pages are designed 
not for those who know, but for those who learn ; and as 
I would fain convince such as these that even the question 
of Terentian Metres is one of no little interest if only we 
will approach it aright ; I shall avoid the more abstruse 
and uninviting questions with which this subject is com- 
monly connected, and to use the words of Lucretius, — 

vel uti pueris abmtthia tetra Tnedentes 
cum dare concmtur^ prms oras^ pocula drcmn, 
contingtmt mellis dulciflavoque liquorey 
titptierorum atas improvida ludificetur 
tabrorttm terms, mterea perpotet amamm 
absinthi laHcetrif deceptaque non captatur, 
sedpotms talipacto recreata valescat, 
eie ego mmo. — ^i. 936 — ^943. 

• 
And first let me state the difficulty with which we have 
to deal, and out of which this whole question arises. 

§ 2. To one who takes up a play of Plautus or of Terence 
for the first time, after being accustomed only to the 
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exact scansion applicable to the Greek comic metres, 
nothing can well appear more hopeless at first sight than 
the task of reducing to any thing like metrical system 
many of the lines which meet his eye. Take, for example, 
such lines as the following, which are all to be scanned as 
Trimeter Iambics, and in which the written accent serves 
(as throughout the text here followed) to mark the sylla- 
ble iy apo-ei of the first, third, and fifbh foot of the 
Senarius. 

12. !Eam nos acturi sumus nouam : pemoscite. 
15. Nam quod isti dicunt maliuoli, homines nobilis. 
73. Studet par referre, praesens absensque idem erit. 
924. Jubet frater ? ubi is est ? tun jubes hoc, Demea ? 

Now to reduce such lines as these to Iambic metre, we 
must do one of two things. We must give up, as being 
inapplicable to comic verse, either the ordinarily received 
laws of quantity, or the ordinarily received mode of pro^ 
nouncing a certain number of words. Bentley, followed 
in this for a considerable time by the great majority of 
critics, cut the knot by saying, that in ver. 12 the last 
syllable of sitmus is short, cessamte vi pogiiionis ; that in 
ver. 15, the penultima of isti is also shorty and the line to 
be read as commencing with a dactyl. In the same way 
gbudetpar in ver. 73, sandjttbet fra(ter) in 924, are both, 
in his judgment, anapsssts. And upon the same ground 
of necessity he finds no difficulty in regarding the first 
syllable of propter as short, in such a line 'as (Andr. ii. 
6,8)- 

Propter hStpital hujusce consuetAdinem. 

Now it is obvious at once that this is to cut the knot, 
but not to unravel it. Bentley himself, however, while 
giving the above as his own solution of the difficulty, has 
incidentally noticed, though he notices only to reject sumr 
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manly, an entirely different explanation of the facts in 
question. His words are these : — 

" Qui hodie non Comicos veteres excusatum, sed defen- 
sum eimt, qui fontem rei causamque et originem depren- 
disse se gloriantur ; popularem scihcet tunc temporis pro* 
nuntiandi morem: ut necesse fiierit Comicis, quad verba 
communi civiimi sermone spretis Consonantibus rapidse 
efferebantur, ea verba in suis Fabulis, quad audiebantur 
scilicet, .non legebantur, corripere : nsB illi operoso conatu 
nihil dicunt, poUicentes magna nihil extricant. Quid 
enim ? si usus tum civium communis, 

" Quern penes arhitritim est et jus et norma loquendi, 
syllabas de quittus agitur raptim pronuntiabant ; jam non 
Comicorum vel licentia vel crimen est, qui mori obtem- 
perantes eas corripiebant, sed Epicorum qui usu improbante 
producebant. Mutantur tantun^ Bei ; Crimen ipsum non 
eluitur: aut hi aut illi culpsB sunt damnandi. Quibus 
ftutem culpa hsereat, scitu facOlimimi est. Priorem in 
Ille et JEsse constanter producebant Epici. Noster inter- 
dum corripit, ssepius producit; quod si recte et ex usu 
corripit, tanto ssepius, dum ssepius producit, peccat. 
Propter apud Epicos semper priore longa est: noster 
semel corripit, Andr. ii. 6. 8 : 

Propter JiSspitdi hujusce consuefudinem. 

Si hoc ex consuetudine vulgi ; . cur intra decimum versum, 
et ubique alias, producit P 

Nilprdpter Tumc : sed est quod succenset tihi, 

Eadem reliquorum ratio est : quibus venia quidem, prsB- 
sertim hodie, lingua jamdudum emortua, facile conceditor : 
nisi culpam quis defendendo fecerit majorem." 

§3.1 have given this quotation at length, because one may 
be sure that none could state more effectively than Bentley 
whatever can be said on that side. It may well.be be* 
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liev^, however, that had he had hefore him the materials for 
judgment, which since his time have heen accumulated m 
the field of comparative etymology hy more recent scholars, 
he would have come to a very different conclusion, and* 
would not have used an ai^ument so transparently weak 
t(& the ahove. Let us hear therefore what may he said on 
ihe other side hy the ' Tiuigna polUeentes, nihil ea^tricantes ' 
of whom Bentley speaks. 

§ 4. The main ground they take up ^ is this, that as a 
matter of fact the written forms of Latin words differed 
widely in many cases &om their actual pronunciation, that 
difference applying specially to the words of mo8t common 
use, and heing always of this kind, that the word as spoken 
was shorter than 'the word as written. 

§ 5. In support of this view they adduce three kinds of 
evidence; first, direct testimonies to such a difference 
firom writers to whom Latin was a Hving language, such 
as Cicero, Suetonius, and Quintilian ; secondly, arguments 
drawn from the analogy of the written Latin, which, as 
time went on, reproduced in many cases to the eye ahhre- 
viated forms which had long heen familiar to the ear; 
and, lastly, arguments drawn from the analogy of the 
Bomance languages, especially Italian and French, which 
represent the spoken language of the Latin - speaking 
peoples, spelt on phonetic principles^, and therefore re- 
presenting sound in contempt of etymology. 



> See particularly the article on 'Terentian Metres ' in the Penny 
Cyclopaedia, evidently by Professor Donaldson ; and the chapter of 
the same author's < Varronlanus ' (xiv.) on the 'Constitution and 
Pathology of the Latin Language.' 

' The reason of this being, that the authors who first reduced to 
writing the spoken language of their own day were in some cases 
altogether ignorant of the true connexion between that language 
and the written Latin of the Augustan age ; and in the few cases, if 
my such there were, of an exceptional knowledge, they would feel 
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§ 6. The two first of these arguments have already been 
stated by Donaldson (Yarron. p. 438 and 437 fiqq.) in a 
way that leaves nothing for others to add. My present 
object will be, while deahng with some of the difficultaes 
of Terentian metre, to show how the solution of those 
difficulties to which we should have been l<Bd on other 
grounds is strongly confirmed by the peculiar phenomenik 
of the languages now spoken in Southern Europe. 

§ 7. Confining myself now to the Iambic Senarius as the 
principal, and the best known, of the Comic Metres, the 
following examples, all taken from the present play, will 
serve to illustrate some of the chief peculiarities of diction 
to be met with in the Comic writers. 

A. 18. JEkm laudem hie ducit maxumam, quom illis placet. 
23. Senes qui primi uenient, ei partem aperient. 
52. Pro med iure agere : postremo, alii clanculum. 
114. Tuom niium dedisti adoptandum mihi. 
21. ^uo quisque tempore usust sine superbia. 
491. Haec primum ut fiant deos quaeso ut nobis decet. 
931. Sdo, Parere iam diu haec per annos non potest. 
379. PWw« nolo. Haecin flagitia ! Mihi quidem hau 

placent. 
515. Faciat : sin aliter de hac re est eius sententia. 

In the above lines, which are but types of innumerable in- 
stances of like kind, earn, eius (for the form more com- 
monly given as ^W), eiy and the rest, are to be pronounced 
as monosyllables. This is the commonest of all contrac- 
tions : ' qua d/u,<B i)ocale8y quorum una hrevis, m unam 
caeunt,^ Bentley, De Met. Terent. xiv. . 

§ 8. B. 405. Depsaltriaistac. Ainuero? Ali,mLret(t)cuit. 
66. Qxd inperium credat gravius esse aut 8tdh(t)Uus. 

that in order to be understood by contemporary readers, they inm^ 
write SB those contemporaries spoke. 
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23. Senes qui piimi uenient, ei partem cvp(e)rient. 

24. In agendo partem ostendent. facite aequ(m(i)mita8. 
81. Irata quam ilia quae ^axenies propyl) tii. 

131. Ego item alterum. nam curare ambos pr6jp(e)' 
modum, 

and slightly differing from the above 

90. Mulcauit usque ad mortem : eripuit mulierem 

(muh/erem) . 
232. Nunc si hoc omitto ac tum agam ubi illinc rediero 

(redyero) . 

The above will explain themselves at once to the eye 
of the reader without frirther comment. But they afford an 
opportunity for stating shortly the rules of Lati/n accent^ 
roles of great importance to the student both in etymo- 
logy and in prosody. In speaking of it here we must 
distinguish between natural accent, or as we may call it 
absolutely ' accent/ and metrical accent, i. e. the variation 
from natural accent which was sanctioned by poetic usage 
in deference to the exigencies of verse. 

§ 9. Mrst Mule of Accent. — Every Latin word (Enclitics 
excepted, such as que, quis (= tis), ve, ne, and me, te, se ', 
when unemphatic, quidem and namy in quia nam, quia 
nam, &c.) has one ' syllable accented, and this accent in 
polysyllabic words never on the ultima. 

Second Rule of Accent. — In hyperdisyllabic words the 
penultima is accented, if long, as torquSbit, dondhunt ; but 
the antepenultima is accented if the penultima be short, 
as in amdverit, rettMerint, 

Mrst ea^ception to these Mules. — In many hypertri- 
syllabic words the accent is thrown back to the syllable 

^ Bentley de Metr. Terent. p. zvii. 

' Hypertrisyllabic words have also a seoondaiy accent, preceding 
the primary. Thns feremUaaiua (which Bitschl. regards as beginning 
with two short syllables) was probably pronounced/«r'i»^irMM. 
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preceding a short antepenTiltima, the antepennltima itself 
being absorbed, as in the examples above quoted under 
dafls B. 

Thvrd Sule, — The vowel i following immediately after 
an accented syllable, and being itself followed by another 
vowel, is ofben pronounced as a y ; and u under like cir- 
cumstances as a tc^. 

Metrical Accent. — In the text of this edition the metri- 
cal accent is, as has been abeady noticed, always indicated 
on the syllable cv apo-ci of the first, third, and fifth foot of 
the Senarius, as also upon the seventh of the Septenaiius 
and Octonarius. (See the Table of Metres, p. 40.) The 
variations from natural accent, wherever they occur, are in 
this way indicated to the eye. And the only rule which 
for present purposes need be added is this, and that a rale 
which should carefully be borne in mind, that 

When a dactyl ^ takes the place of an Iambus (theo- 
retically rather of a spondee, of which it is the resolution) ^ 
the metrical accent falls on the second syllable of the 
dactyl ; as in the following lines : 

4. Indicia de sese ipse erit, uos iudices. 

14. Repr6nsum, qm jpraeterittis neglegentiast. 

16. Eum adiutare adsidueque una scribere. 

§ 10. Now of the above rules the first and second rest 
on the direct authority of such writers as Quintilian, 
Donatus, and other early grammarians. [See quotations 
in Bentley's Schediasma^ p. xvi, and comp. Hermann, 
Element. Doct. Metr. i. x. 26.] . But the third rests on 

^ For the benefit of any to whom the subject of Comic Metres 
may be entirely new, it may be weU to say, that in comic Iambic 
verse (Senarius) the sixth foot only need be an Iambus ; and that the 
five first may be either tribrachs, spondees, dactyls, or anapcests, 
provided only that no anapsest follow immecUately after a dactyl. 
(Hermann, JBlementa Doct. Metr. Lib. ii. cap, xiv.) 
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inference only, and it may be interesting therefore to see 
some confirmation of that inference in the Komance lan- 
guages. In these we find innumerable instances of the 
unaccented syllables being worn away, while the accented 
syllable retains its original place, and often its primitive 
form, quite unchanged. Examples are, from Calidus, It. 
Caldo, Fr. Chaud ; from positus, It. Posto (Fr. Dep6t 
from depositum) ; from oculus, Fr. ceil ; from aerdmen 
(foot note on p. 67), It. Eame, copper; from opera. It. 
Opra, Fr. (Euvre ; from Mita, Fr. Fee ; from Fres(hy)- 
terus, Fr. Prestre (Pr^tre) ; from JEleemosyna, Fr. Au- 
mosne (Aum6ne), Ac. Nor is evidence wanting in the 
written monuments of the older Latin of the operation of 
the same law, causing the absorption of unaccented vowels 
after an accented syllable. Thus we have vdlde beside 
vdUde, Sercle heaide Sercule [in Mehercule (flf^wi;«)],the 
vocative not of Hercules but of Herculua (see note on 
699) ; ptbertia (in Horace) beside ^mifea ; beside lamina, 
Idmna, whence It. Lama, Fr. Lame, * a blade.' With 
these compare the abbreviated forms noticed below, § 14. 
§ 11. We may proceed now to another class of words, 
exemplied in the following lines : 

C. 15. Nam quod isti dicunt maliuoli, homines nobilis. 
133. Mihi sic uidetur. De. Quid istic f tibi si istuc 
placet. 

Tp which may be added 387, 465, 511, 677, 733. 

17. Quod iUi maledictum uemens esse existumant. 

72. Ille quem beneficio adiungas ex animo facit. 
395. Ille somnium. *num sineres uero ilium tuom. 
656. Quid ipsae? qtiid aiunt? quid illaa censes? nil 

enim. 
476. Ille bonus uir nobis psaltriam si dis placet. 

Now in the lines here given, the number of which 
might be considerably increased even from this single play, 

a 
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we must regard isti, illi, ipsae^ either as iambi, whicb is 
Bentley's solution of the difficulty (and ille in ver. 476 as 
a Pyrrhic), or we must suppose that the words in question 
were pronoimced (though not written) as monosyllables. 
Each mode of explanation being conjectural, it might be 
thought, at first sight, that as much might be said for one 
as for the other. But this is not the case. No real 
analogies from usage, either ancient or modem, can, as far 
as I am aware, be alleged for such an entire disregard of 
position as Bentley's theory requires. But, on the other 
hand, there are many analogies both from the written 
Latin, and from the later spoken Latin preserved to us in 
the Romance languages, which strongly confirm the belief 
that isti, ipsae, Ac; were shortened by the absorption of 
one syllable, and were virtually monosyllables. 

§ 12. Before looking to these analogies, let us see wTiai 
is the hind of syllable we reqw/r£, in order to meet the 
exigencies at once of metre and of natural emphasis, in 
the lines we are considering. Take the last of the lines 
above quoted (in which bonus, see E, is a monosyllable), 
and after reading the verse in its own context, it will 
readily be seen that there is an entire absence of any thing 
like emphasis on ille ; and that if we read * le bon vir ' 
we shall satisfy at once metre and natural emphasis. But 
in 395 the very contrary is the case. To read there 
'Le sorrmitim would, though satisfactory as to metre, be 
utterly opposed to the requirements of sense. Taking 
the passage in connexion with its context we see at once 
what is the emphasis required : 

Tu, quantus quantu's, nil nisi sapientia es : 
ir sdmnivm. 

The same argument might be applied mutatis mutandis to 
a number of other passages, and the result would still be 
the same, that we should be led simply by an examination 
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of Terence's text to suppose that ille, isfe, ipsCy sometimes 
dropped the last syllable (viz. when the word is emphatic 
and therefore paroxytone), sometimes dropped the first 
syllable when the word is unemphatic &nd pracUUc ^. 

§ 13. Now this alternate absorption of the pennltima 
and the ultima is precisely what we know must have taken 
place at some time or other in spoken Latin. I say we 
know it, because we see proof of it both in Italian and 
French. From tile emphatic we have in French the 
personal pronoun il; froih ille unemphatic and proclitic 
we have the definite article * le/ * la.* And so in Italian 
we have from ille both II and Lo (as in H Signor and 
Ld Spasimo) ; and though iste is generally represented by 
Questo (i. e. ecce isttwi, compare note on ecctim 260), yet 
we find also the shortened form sto sta (for questo questo) 
in the phrase sta Tnani, ^ this morning,' and in ^ stesso ' = 
istiim ipstLm, 

§ 14. We may add that for the absorption of the ultima 
in ille we may find ample analogies even in the written 
Latin, as nee for nequeyOC for atque, ni for nisi^ tarn (in 
early writers) for tamen^ due for dtice,fdc for face, die for 
dice. In the same way sive and neve become seu and 
neu ; Jiice (this one here) becomes hie, hance, heme, and 
the like ; qui non and quid non (or rather perhaps qui ne 
and quid ne : see note on ne and non, 539) are abbreviated 
to quin ; tacesne, aisne, Mesne, &c,, to tacen, am, viden. 
The instances of the opposite process, viz. absorption of 

^ The term procUtio is applied to such words as are closely con- 
nected in pronunciation with the word that follows them, and which 
accordingly lose their accent as independent words. Such are pre- 
positions when they precede the noun with which they are con- 
structed. And these procHtics often merged into one word with 
their case ; thus from profetcto arose priifScto (see note on 893) ; from 
e loco or in loco, ilicos from ex tempulo, extetnplo. So in the later 
forms of the lang^uage <ib ante passed into cvvant, de mcme into It. 
Domani, and Fr. Demain; de hora in ah ante into Fr. 'dor^navant.' 

a2 
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an initial syllable) are more rare, because such syllables are 
generally accented. One absolute instance we have indeed 
of *ltwi for illt^m in the compound JSlUtm for e&lum, i. e. 
ecce illwm, with which compare eccum = ecce eum. We 
may add that torn (disyllabic, see note on 184) became 
jam, Ehem became JSm; Dei, Di, ei, i (see note on 23 &). 
On the other hand such phrases as (per) cedem Pollucia % 
becoming successively JEdepol, Ed'pol, and epol; (Bdem 
GaBtoris, ecastor ; cedem Gereris, ecere, while they have 
something in common with the words we are mow con- 
sidering, do not really run on all fours with them. 

§ 15. All these analogies, then, serve to confirm the 
inference which we had first founded upon the exigencies 
of Terence's own writings ; and fortified by these we may 
venture to read ille as iV in ver. 395 and 72 ; as 7^ in 
ver. 476 ; istic as ^stic, isti as ^sti in ver. 15 ; ipsa in ver. 
656 as ^p8<B, or more probably by assimilation ssce. 
[Comp. It. Esso for ipsum, Stesso for istitm ip8tim.'\ 

§ 16 D. In the following lines there is an apparent 
violation of metre, but apparent only, as final s was, as is 
well known, all but a litera muta, and was often actually 
so. (See note on 394, and below Part iii. p. xxviii.) 

429. Inspicere iubeo et moneo quid facto ustis sit. 
839. Exporge frontem. Scilicet ita tempusjert, 

§ 17. We may pass now to the next class of words, of 
which the following may serve as specimens : 

E a. 399. Mode ut nunc est, quaeso. Vt quisque suom 
uolt esse, itast. 
239. Labascit. unum hoc habeo : uide si satis placet. 
450. Pol baud paternum istiic dedisti. Videlicet, 

73. Studet par referre, praesens absensque idem erit. 
900. Student facere : in adparando consumunt diem. 

^ For the historical sigDificance of this fbnn see note on 289. 
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890. Occidunt me quid^m, dum nimis sanctas nuptias. 
803. Non aequom dicis. Non ? Nam uetus uerbum 
hoc quidemst. 

fi. 736. Dempsi metum omnem : haec magis sunt bominis. 
Ceterum. 
639. Tacet quor non ludo hunc aliquantisper P melius 
est. 

y. 822. Signa msimt, ex quibus coniectura facile fit. 
924. luhet frater ? ubi is est? tun iubes hoc, D^mea? 
914. Ego l^pidus ineo grdtiam. iube nunciam. 
154. Yolo scire atque hominem conuenire, si dpud 
forumst. 

8. 768. Senea noster. quid fit? quid tu es tristis? Oh 

scelus. 
890. Occidunt me quidem, dum nimis sanctas nuptias. 
673. Domi uirginem tam grdndem, dum cognatus bine. 
760, Domu8 sumptuosa : adul6scens luxu perditus. 
145. Ta/men uix bimiane pdtitur : uerum si augeain. 
154. Volo scire atque hominem conuenire si apud 

forumst. 

I have distributed 'the above examples into four classes 
of words, in which the characteristic consonants are re- 
spectively Dentals (D and T) ; Gutturals (Q- and C) ; 
Labials (B and P) ; and Liquids. 

With regard to these words, again, we have the same 
choice as before, viz. either to explain every thing (if ex- 
planation it can be called) by saying that positianis vis 
cessat, and that in ver. 900 sttident followed by facere is 
to be scanned as having two short syllables ; or be content 
with less sweeping but safer conclusions, based upon facts 
presented by the language itself, both as written, and as 
by inference we gather it was spoken. 
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§ 18. The factd thai can be so established point to 
three distinct ways in which such words as are noticed 
above would become monosyllabic in pronunciation. First, 
by absorption of the last and unaccented syllable, as in 
tam for tamen (so toritten in Flautus), sat for satis (see 
many other instances cited in § 14). And as regards 
class 8, generally, it is probable that, as a rule, the last 
and unaccented syllable was dropped as in ' hon ' for honus^ 
' dom ' for domus ; but that in such words as sen^ and 
domi, and volo, where the balance of the syllables is reversed, 
that the Jirst rather than the second of the vowels was 
suppressed, and the words read as 8*neXf lymi, V^lo, or 'io. 
(Compare malo, nolo, and our own * I'll,' * You'll,' for * I 
will,' * You will.') Secondly, by dropping a short vowel 
as in seneop, probably pronounced s^neip. Thirdly, by ab- 
sorption of a central consonant, as in quidem pronounced 
qu'em (see note on 899) ; facet pronounced tait, and the 
like. Of the two first modes of abbreviation, which can 
scarcely be considered open to dispute, enough has been 
already said. The following additional analogies may be 
adduced in support of the third. 

§ 19. Take the class of gutturals for an example, and 
the first word that occurs above, viz. magis. We find this 
in written Latin appearing first as mage (see note on 894), 
and then in composition as md, as in rruilo == magis volo. 
Tracing the same word further down the stream, we find 
it appearing as mat in Italian, as mats in French. And if 
following this hint we take a somewhat wider view of 
these languages, we quickly find evidence in abundance 
that both the gutturals, G and C, and the dentals, D and T, 
were peculiarly liable to absorption in the mouths of Latin- 
speaking peoples, when standing, as they do above, between 
two vowels. 

Witness the following words, first, with central guttural : 
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LATIN. 


ITALUN. 


7BEV0H. 


Augusta (civitas) 


Aosta 




Augustus (mensis) 




Aout 


Castigare 




Chatier (Chastise) 


Colligere 


CogUere 


Cueillir 


Cogitare 


Coitare 




Digitus 


Dito 


Doigt (g muet) 


Frigidus 


Friddo 


Froid 


Fragilis 


Fraile 


(Eng. Frail) 


Flagrare 




Flairer (Eng. Flare) 
G^ant (E. Giant) 


Gigant(em) 




Integer 


Intero 


Entier (E. Entire) 


Legalis 


Leale 


Loyal 


IdgEire 


Liare 


Lier 


Ligeris 


(Prov. Liere) 


Loire 


Magister 


Maestro 


Maitre 


Negare 




Nier (De-»y) 


Niger 


Nero 


Noir 


Nigellum 


NieUo 


Nielle (i. e. smut in com) 


Pagensis 


Paese 


Pays 


Begina 


Beina 


Beine 


Hgritia 


(Sp. Pereza) 


Paresse 


Ti^ginta 


Trenta 


Trente. 



The absorption of C is however much less common, and 
is ahnost confined to French, in which from tcicere^facere, 
dicere, placere, redttcerey we have taire,faire, dire, plaire, 
reduire (It. ridurre = redue^re), and from despicere, Old 
Fr. despire, 

§ 20. Applying now the same argmnent to the dentals 
— ^as we have in written Latin es for edis (esum for edsum), 
suasi for stiade-si, 3pol (see § 14) for Udepol, so do we 
find in the later spoken Latin qtwmodo becoming It. Como, 
Fr. Comme ; J?adu8 becoming It. Po ; vado becoming vo ; 
credo, creo (Poetice) ; radii, rai ; video, veo ; and vide, 
ve ! * Look ! ' Of words that may be traced stiU further, 
we have in Spanish and French, from Badvus, Bayo, and 
Bai (Eng. Bay, as a colour) ; from Cadere, Caer, and Choir; 
from audire (It. XJdire), oir, SLud ouir ; irojxi claudere, 
Prov. cUmre, Fr. elore, with part, cloa (Eng. close) ; from 
cmdelis, Prov. Fr. and Eng. Cruel; from fastiditim, Sp. 
Sastio^ ; from judicem (Judex), juez, sndjuye; from 

^ For the change in Spanish of initial F into H see note on 167 ' 
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fides^fe (as in auto-da-fe, i. e. 'Act of Faith ^),foi; from 
hmdare, loar, and louer. Lastly, with It. Madonna (mea 
Domino), popularly shortened into *Monna,' we may 
compare our own Madam, which is of the same origin, 
abbreviated to Ma'am. (Compare note on Qratvs, 270.) 

§ 21. All these analogies serve strongly to confirm what 
on other grounds we should have conjectured, that in the 
classes of words represented by E a and E P, the abbrevia- 
tion required is to be effected by dropping the contained 
consonant, whether Guttural or DentaL 

The same principle will probably apply to E y, after 
the analogy of quis for quibtis, which appears even in the 
writtek Latin. 

§ 22. The various classes of words hitherto brought 
under consideration, do not altogether exhaust the appa- 
rent violations of ordinary metrical rule which wiU be met 
with in the following play. But the instrument of which 
we have made use to master the difficulties already 
enimierated will, it will be found, serve other needs as 
they may arise. It is hardly necessary however for me to 
say that, in this brief Introduction, I have not attempted 
to write a complete treatise on Comic Metres, or even on 
the leading Comic Metre, the Iambic Senarius. Of the 
objects which I have had in view, one will have been 
attained, if what I have written enables the student of 
Terence to recognize order in the midst of apparent dis- 
order, and to read the text that follows with something 
Hke the time and accent marked by ' Flaceus, son of 
Claudius,' for the actors of the Play more than 2000 
years ago. But the chief aim of this portion of my work 
will be defeated unless the reader carry away vith him 
from the discussion of these comparatively trivial matters 
some truths concerning the ' Pathology of the Latin Lan- 
guage,' as it has been happily termed, which will give 
fresh interest to the study both of its written monuments^ 
and of its living representatives, the Bomance Languages, 
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spoken in Southern Europe to this day. And as a fur- 
ther contribution to this end ' I subjoin the two follow- 
ing Tables, in which are sununed up, by the greatest 
authority ' on this particular subject, the various changes 
to which the Latin vowels and the Latin consonants 
respectively are subject, in the three most important 
representatives of those languages, the Italian, the 
Spanish, and the French 

VOWEL CHANGES •• CONSONANT CHANGES t. 





ITALIAK. 


SPANISH. 


FRXNCH. 




ITAI.IAK. 


SPAKISH. 


F&EMCH. 


A 


a 


a 


a 


L 


l(r) 


1 (11. r) 


1, u, (r) 


E (long) 


e 


e 


oi, e 


M 


m (mm) 


m 


m 


— (short) 


le 


ie 


e 


— 


n + 


n + 


nasal, i.e. mute 


— (in position) 


e 


e, ie 


ie 


N 


n(l) 


n(l) 


n(2) 


I (long) 


i 


i 


i 


•^ 


.— 




nasal 


(short) 


e 


e 


eoi 


R 


r (1, d) 


r(l) 


r(l) 


(in position) 


e 


ei 


e 










long 


o 


o 


eu, 


^T 


t, d (tt) 


d(t) 


f(t) 


short 


uo 


ue 


eu, 


D 


d 


dt 


.t(d) 


(in position) 





oue 


o 










Vlong 


u 


u 


u 


S 


8 (sci) 


8(X) 


s 


short 





0, u 


0, ou 










in position 





0, 


0, ou 


OA 


c, g fee) 


g(c) 


g> i, cht 


A£ 


ie, e 


e, ie 


ie, e 


CI 


c^ 


9 


9 


OE 


e 


e 


e 


— 


— 


z 


8, X 


AV 











av 


qn 


qu, g 


q«» c, (g) 










QVI 


qu, ch, 6 


p. q 


9*q 










GA 


gt 


«t 


gjit 










— 




7 


i 










GI 


g't 


gt 


g't 










J 


g'»J 


j.y 


J 










P 


p(pp) 


b 


▼ 










B 


V (b. bb) 


b 


T, t 










F 


f 


f,b,v 


f 










V 


V (b, t) 


V, t 


vt 










— 


— 


— 


f 



* This Table applies to the vowels ot accented syllables only. See above, % 9. 
The changes of vowels in unaccented syllables are too various to be reduced 
under any general law. 

X This Table refers not toinitial Consonants, but to contained or internal Con- 
Bonants, and there is a second line added in some cases for final Consonants. 
Initial Consonants are with few exceptions unchanged. The mark t in the 
above column indicates the absorption or loss of a letter. 

' The Editor hopes he may be allowed this opportunity to say one 
word as to a work already advertised as in preparation for the Press, 
viz. a comparative "IVord'Book of the Latin, Italian, Spanish, and 
French Languages. As he will be occupied, Deo pressente, yet for 
Bome time in completing and carlTing through the press the work 
announced on the first page of this volume, he is obliged to postpond 
for the present at least the publication of the dictionary in question. 

< Diez, whose Worterhuch, and Orammaiik der Somaniteh^ 
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CHANGES OF CONSONANTS IN COMBINATION. 



BXAHPLES. 




ITALIAir. 


BPAinSH. 


"BXSSCJl. 


Alter, Altare 


L with Const. 


1 


1 


XL 


See Diez, Oram. i. 194 


LB 


rr 


Idr 


ndr 


Vet(u)liis 


TL 


^ Chi 


j (U, ch) 


il 


dariiB, Clavis 


CL Cinitial) 


chi 


Uach) 


d 


Aiiric(n)la» Apic(u)la 


(internal) 


cchi, gli 


j, 11, ch 


il 


Glacies 


GL initial 


ghi 


gl(U) 


gl 


Teg(u)la 


internal 


gghi 


iu 


il 


Haga, plenns 


PL initial 


• 

Pi 


U a, ch) 


Pl 


Soop(u)lu8 


internal 


PPi» gli 


j, llch 


11 


Blas(phe)mare 


BL initial 


bi 


bl 


bl 


Biblia 


internal 


bbi 


11 


bl 


flamxna 


FL initial 


fi 


U 


fl 


Siin(u^lare 


ML 


mbr 


mbl 


mbl 


Noiii(i)nare 


MN 


— 


/ mbr 


m, mm 


Mem(o)rare 


MB 


mbr 


mbr 


mbr 


Comitem (Eng. Connt) 


MT 


nt 


nd 


mt, nt 


P(m(e)re 


NB 


rr 


ndr, m 


ndr (nr) 


Insula, Dorsum 


NS, BS 


8 


s 


s 


Antecessor (Ancestor) 


SB 


— 


(str) 


str, Ir 


Angustia . 


ST 


sc' 


X, z 


BS 


Patrem, MJatrem 


TB,DB 


tr, dr 


dr 


ir, r 


Laxare 


CS i. e. X 


Bs, sc' 


X. 8» j 


iss, ss, z 


Lectns 


CT 


tt 


ch, ct, t 


it, t, ct 


Man(clii)care, Vindicare 
CarQ)care 


NC 


ng' 


J^ 


ng' ch 


BC 


re 


rg 


rg' 


Silvat(i)cu8 


TC,DC 


g^g' 


• 

J 


g'.ch 


Fascis (-cultis) 


SCc,i 


sc' 


p, Z, X 


SC, 88 


De8ignare(87),Stegnam 


GN 


nr»gn 


n, in 


gn, in 


Flangere 


NGe,i 


ng.fi 


ng', in 


Capsa 


PS 


ss 


s(x) 


iss 


Scriptnra 


PT 


tt 


t, ut 


t 


Absolvere 


BS 


ss 


s, bs 


s, bs 


Dab(i)tare 


BT 


tt 


nd 


d,t 



Note. — L and the other Liquids are often inserted 
euphoniw causa in Komance words. Diez instances It. 
Piaccola ^^flaccola^ for Latin f acuta ; Sp. Espliego from 
spica; Fr. Enclume from Incudem, M too is inserted 



Sprachen, are the two rich mines te which I have been indebted for 
most of the data of this discussion. The subject of Terentian Metres 
generally is very fully and ably treated by Plsmry in his Introduction 
to the edition of Terence in the Bibliotheca Classica. 
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before Labials, as in It. Strambo from 9trt^us ; Fr. Em- 
bran (Ehwrodmmm). [Compare oumbo beside cubo, 
samhuctMy aa elder tree, beside sabucus, Impidus beside 
liquidusJ] N often comes in before Dentals and Gutturals, 
as in It. Lontra from lutraj an otter ; Sp. Ponzona from 
potionem ; Ninguno &om nee unum ; Fr. Jongleur firom 
joeulator. [Compare centum, Imquo, franco, with 
iKarov, XeMr(i),and (re)lictum; Fpijy'VvfiL, hrech-en (break), 
fiSMdifrctC'twm, ; BXidJlndo with ^fisium, i. e, fid-turn, Sanscr. 
bhid, Ac.] So Beddere (see note on 61), with its 
paronyms, becomes Mendere, rendi/r, rendre, &c. Lastly, 
B is often inserted afber another Consonant, as from 
hetonica (Fr. Betoine, Eng. Betony), It. Brettonica, Sp. 
Bretonica ; from fimda, Fr. Fronde, whence * La Fronde,' 
as the name of the Party of the People early in the reign 
of Louis XIV., and the more modem * frondeur ' of one 
who is always 'haying a sling' at somebody or some- 
thing. 



PART III. 



It only remains that I should say a few words as to the 
Text adopted in this Edition, and the Notes appended 
to it. 

§ 2. The Text is that of Fleckeisen, the most recent of 
the German editors. This I have followed almost with- 
out alteration from first to last, the only exceptions being 
one or two lines *, in which a slight alteration of the re- 
ceived punctuation appeared to be of importance to interpre- 
tation. The chief reason for selecting this Text was the 
fact of its embodying all the improvements in orthography, 
for which scholars are indebted mainly to Lachmann and 

^ See notes on 517> 600, 964. 
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BitfichL Many of these have been separately noticed \ as 
occasion served, in the notes appended to this volume. 
And the only point which need be remarked on here is, 
the retention of the older termination -os and -om, for -«# 
and -WW, wherever that termination is preceded by u. 
Thus SU08, 9tu)m, tuos, quonij will be found side by side 
with meuB, honus, cum. It is interesting to find even in 
80 minute a matter as this an example of the way in 
which the language now spoken in Italy, and the older 
written language of the Komans, throw light the one 
upon the other. For while the oldest mommients of that 
written language show that the termination in o (« or m) 
was that of the primitive type, and in many words, such as 
those above noticed, was retained even to a late period of 
the language, so do we find evidence in the prevailing ter- 
mination in' of Italian nouns (Buono, Tempo, Duomo, 
and the rest), that the lingua volgcms retained in the 
mouths of the people that original form even to the last. 

§ 3. In the Notes appended to this play, I have 
carried out the same principles which I followed in a 
previous work, but in a form to suit the needs of more 
advanced students than those whom then I had in view. 
In the execution of my task I have not thought myself 
justified in appropriating to my own use the labours of 
recent English editors in the same field. This is my only 
reason for making so little reference as I have to the 
edition of Terence by Mr. Parry in the Bibliotheca 
Classica. This book I read with much interest some time 
since, and to it therefore I have probably been uncon- 
sciously indebted, and that not imfrequently, in the course 
of the following pages. Of the German editions, that 
which I have found most usefdl is that of Stallbaum, 

• 

^ See notes on 28 5, 88 h, 128, 211, 879, 898, 452 c, 636, 606, 667, 
788,860. 
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famishing as it does a compendium of the principal com- 
mentariesy from that of Donatus downwards. The Notes, 
chiefly quotations &om Latin authors, which I have de- 
rived from that source, are distinguished hj the letter (S.). 
§ 4. I must not conclude without acknowledging the 
great obligation I am under to the Provost of Eton for 
the many valuable suggertions which I have received from 
him . while carrying this hook through the press. To 
adopt (jparce mutatd) the concluding words of this play — 

si qua propter vmprudentiam 
minus uiderem, nee satis caute si qua forte stdtuerem, 
haec reprer^dere et corrigere et Shsectmdare m loco, 
is mihi, qui pdsset, praesens, semper auxilidfuit. 



Eton, Nov&mber 20, 1863. 



ERRATA ET ADDENDA. 

Page 4/9, line 16. After * Mrweus ' add * So hestemus implies an 
older form hesi (= x^^*) ^o' Am.' 
Page 78, line 22. For 'Dug. WSrkebuch' read 'Diez, Wdrterbuch.' 
Page 91, line 22. For ' this last * read ' that of Suetonius above.' 
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A D E L P H I. 



GRAECA • MENANDRV • ACTA • LVDIS • FVNE- 
RALIBVS • LVCIO • AEMILIO • PAVLO • QVOS 
EECERE • Q • FABIVS • MAXVMVS • P • CORNE- 
LIVS • AFRICANYS • EGERE • L • ATILIVS 
PRAEN • L • AMBIVIVS • TVRPIO • MODOS 
FECIT • FLACCVS • CLAVDI • TIB • SERRANIS 
TOTA • FACTA • SEXTA • M • CORNELIO • CE- 
THEGO • L • GALLO • COS 



C. SVLPICI APOLLINARIS PEEIOCHA. 

Du6s cum haberet D^mea adulesc6ntulos, 

Dat Micioni frdtri adoptandum A^schinum, 

Sed Ct^siphonem r^tinet. hunc citharistriae 

Lepore captum sub duro ac tristi patre 

Frat^r celabat A^sobiBus : f^am&m rei 5 

^xfrdtre in sese tr^nsferebat : denique 

Fidicinam lenoni 6ripit. uitiduerat 

Idem AQScbiuTis ciuem Attjcam paup^rculam 

Fid6mque dederat banc sibi uxorem fore. 

Dem^a iurgare, gr&uiter ferre : m6x tamen, )0 

Yt u^ritas patefi&cta est, ducit Aescbinus 

YitiAtam, potitur Ctesipbo citbanstriam. 



. PERSONAE. 

MICIO SENEX 
DEMEA SENEX 
SANNIO LENO 
AESCHINYS ADVLESCENS 
SYRYS SERYOS 
CTESIPHO ADYLESCENS 
SOSTRATA MATRONA 
CANTHARA NYTRIX 
GETA SERYOS 
HEGIO SENEX 
PAMPHILA YIROO 
DROMO SERYOS. 



PROLOGVS. 

Postquam poeta sensit scripturaili suam 

Ab iniquis obseruari et aduorsdrios 

Rapere in peiorem partem quam acturi sumus : 

Indicio de sese ipse erit, uos iudices, 

Laudin an uitio dlici id factum opdrteat. 5 

Syndpothnescontes Diphili comoediast : 

Earn Commorientis Platitus fecit fdbulam. 

In Graeca adulescens ^st, qui lenoni 6ripit 

Meretricem in prima fabula : eum Plautias locum 

Reliquit integrum, eum hie locum sumpsit sibi 10 

In Ad^lphos, uerbum de uerbo expressum ^xtulit. 

Eam n6s acturi stoius nouam : pem6scite 

Furttimne factum existumetis an locum 

Reprensum, qui praet^ritus negleg6ntiast. 

Nam qu6d isti dicunt mdliuoli, homines n(^ilis 1 5 

Eum Miutare adsidueque una scribere : 

Quod illi maledictum u^mens esse existimiant, 

Eam latidem hie ducit maxumam, quom illis placet, 

Qui u6bis uniudrsis et popul6 placent, 

Quorum 6pera in bello, in 6tio, in neg<5tio, 20 

Suo quisque tempore lisust sine sup^rbia. 

Dehinc ne 6xpectetis ai^mentum fdbulae : 

Sen^s qui primi u^nient, ei partem Aperient, 

In agendo partem ostendent. facite aequdnimitas 
« « « • * 

Poetae ad scribendum augeat indtistriam. 25 
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4 ADELPHI. [I. i. 26—55. 



ACTVS I. 



Micio. 



Storax. non rediit hdc nocte a cena A^schinus 

Neque seruoloinim quisquam, qui aduorsum ierant. 

Prof(6cto hoc uere dicunt : si absis uspiam, 

[Aut ubi si cesses] 6uenire ea satius est 

Quae in te tixor dicit [et quae in animo cogitat] 80 

Irdta quam ilia qua6 parentes prtfpitii. 

Yx6t, si cesses, atit te amare c6gitat 

Aut t^te amari aut p6tare atque animo dbsequi. 

[Et tibi bene esse, s61i sibi quom sit male.] 

Ego quia non rediit filius quae c6gito ! 35 

Quibus nunc sollicitor rebus ! ne aut ille dlserit 

Aut ceciderit aliqua dtqtie aliquid praefr6gerit. 

Yah, quemquamne hominem in dnimum instituere atit 

sibi 
Parare quod sit carius quam ipse est sibi ! 
Atque ex me hie natus n6n est, sed fratre ^x meo. 40 

Dissimili is studiost iam inde ab adulescentia. 
Ego banc clementem uitam urbanam atque otium 
Secutus sum et, quod fdrtunatum isti putant, 
yx6rem numquam habui. ille contra haec omnia 
Buri agere uitam : semper parce ac ddriter 45 

Se habere : uxorem duxit ; nati f ilii 
Duo : inde ego hunc maidrem adoptaui mihi : 
Eddxi a paruolo, habui, amaui pro meo ; 
In e6 me oblecto : sdlum id est canim mihi. 
Ille tit item contra me habeat facio s^dulo : 50 

Do, pra^termitto : n6n necesse habeo 6mnia 
Pro me6 iure agere : p6stremo, alii clanculum 
Patr6s quae faciunt, quae fert adulescentia, 
Ea ne me celet c6nsuefeci filium. 
Nam qui mentiri aut fdllere insuerit patrem, 65 



I. ii. 56—90.] ADELPHI. 5 

Frauddre tanto miigis audebit c6teros, 

Puddre et liber^litate liberos 

Hetin^re satius 6sse credo quam metu. 

Haec fratri mecum noTi conueniunt n^que placent. 

Yenit ad me saepe olamans ' quid agis, Micio ? 60 

Quor perdis adolesc^ntem nobis ? qu6r amat ? 

Quor pdtat ? quor tu his rebus sumptum stiggeris ? 

Vestitu nimio indtUges : nimiiun ineptus es.* 

Nimium ipsest durus praeter aequomque 6t bonum : 

Et 6rrat longe mea quidem sentlntia, 65 

Qui inp6riuin credat grauius esse aut stabilius, 

Vi qu6d fit, quam illud qu6d amicitia aditingitur. 

Mea sic est ratio et sic animum induc6 meum : 

Mal6 coactus qui suom officitim facit, 

Dum id rescitum iri credit, tantisper pauet : 70 

Si sp6rat fore clam, rtirsum* ad ingeni&n redit. 

Ille quem beneficio aditingas ex animd facit, . 

Studet pdr referre, praesens absensque idem erit. 

Hoc p^triumst, potius cdnsuefacere filium 

Sua sp6nte recte facere quam alieno metu : 75 

Hoc pdter ac dominus interest : hoc qui nequit, 

Fateatur nescire inperare liberis. 

Sed estne hie ipsus, de quo agebam ? et eerte is est. 

Nesci6 quid tnstem uideo : credo iam, "dt solet, 

lurgabit. saluom te aduenire, Demea, 80 

G-audemus. 

Dehea. Micio. 

De, Ehem opportline : te ipsum quaerito. 
Mi, Quid tristis es ? De, Rogas me ? ubi nobis A^s- 

chinus^ ? 
8cm iam quid tristis ego sim ? Mx, Dixin h6c fore ? 
Quid fecit ? De, Quid ille fecerit ? quem neque pudet 
Quicquam, nee metuit quemquam, neque legem putat 85 
Tenere se ullam. nam ilia quae antehac facta sunt 
Omitto : modo quid d^signauit ? Mi. Quid nam id est ? 
De, Poris ecfregit dtque in aedis inruit 
Alienas : ipsum ddminum atque omnem familiam 
Mulcauit usque ad m6rtem : eripuit mtilierem 90 



6 ADELPHI. [I. ii. 91—129. 

Quam amabat . clamant (imQes indigmssmne 
Factum esse : hoc adueni^nti quot mihi, Micio, 
Dix^re ! in orest 6mni populo. d^nique. 
Si cdnferendnm ex^mplumst, non ^tr^ uidet 
"Ret dare operam rtiri parcum ac sdbiium ? 95 

Nullum htiius simile f&ctum. haec quom iUi, Micio, 
Died, tibi dico : tti ilium corrumpi sinis. 
Mi, Homine inperito ntimquam quicquam inkktiust, 
Qui nisi quod ipse fecit nil recttim putat. 
De. Quorsum istuc ? Mi. Quia tu, Demea, haec male 
itidicas. 100 

Non ^st flagitium, mihi crede, adules'c^ntulum 
Scortari, neque pot4re : non est : n^ue foiis 
Ecfringere. haec si neque ego neque tu fecimus, 
Non Slit egestas f4cere nos. tu ntino tibi 
Id laudi duels, qu6d turn fecisti inopia? 105 

Iniuriumst : nam si ^sset unde id f ieret, 
Eacer^mus. et ilium tti tuom, si ess^s homo, 
Siner^s nunc faoere, dtim per aetatem licet, 
Potitis quam, ubi te expectdtum eieciss^t foras, 
Ali^niore aetite post faoer^t tamen. 1 10 

De. Pro Itippiter, tu homo ddigis me ad insdniam. 
Non est flagitium faoere haec adulescentulum ? Mi, Ah, 
Ausctilta, ne me obttindas de hac re sa^pius. 
Tuom filium dedisti adoptandtim mihi : 
Is mens est factus : siquid peccat, Demea, lis 

Mihi peccat : ego illi maxumam partem feram. 
Obsdnat, potat, (51et unguenta : de nieo ; 
Amat : dabitur a me ai^entum, dum erit c<5mmodum. 
Ybi ndn erit, fortasse excludetiir foras. 
* Foris ecfregit : restituentur; discidit 120 

Vest^m : resarcietur. et (dis gratia) 
Est unde haec fiant, ^t adhuc non mol^sta sunt. 
Postremo aut desine aut cede quemuis arbitrum : 
Te plura in hac re p^ccare ostendam. De. Ei mihi, 
Pater ^sse disce ab illis, qui uer6 sciunt. 125 

.3ft. Nattira tu illi pdter es, consiliis ego. 
.De. Tun cdnsulis quicquam ? Mi. Ah, si pergis, dbiero. 
De. Sicine agis ? Mi. An ego t6tiens de eadem re atidiam ? 
De, Cura^st mihi. Mi. Et mihi ctiraest. m^rum, D6mea, 



II. i. 130-^159.] ADELPHI. 7 

Our^mus aequam ut^rque partem : tu ilteram, ISO 

Ego item altermn. nam ctirare ambos prdpemodum 

Kepdscere illumst qu^m dedisti. De^ Ah, Micio. 

Mi. Mihi sic uidetur. Be. Quid istio? tibi si isttic placet, 

ProMndat perdat p6reat, nil ad me ^ttinet. 134 

lam si uerbmn ullum pdsthae . . Mi. Exusum, D6mea, 

Irascere ? De. An non cr6dis ? repeton qu6m dedi ? 

Aegr^st : alienus ndn sum : si obsto . . em, d^sino. 

Vnum uis curem, euro, et est dis gratia, 

Quom ita tit uolo est ; ist^ tuos ipse s^ntiet 

Post6rius : nolo in ilium grauius dicere. 140 

Mi. Nee ml neque omnia ha6c sunt quae dicit : tamen 

Non nil molesta haec stint mihi : sed ostendere 

Me aegr^ pati iUi ndlui : nam itist h<ymo : 

Quom placo, aduorsor sedulo et deterreo ; 

Tamen uix humane p4titur : uei^um si atigeam l45 

Aut etiam adiutor sim eius iractindiae, 

Insaniam profeoto cum iUo. etsi Aeschinus 

Non ntillam in hac re nobis facit initiriam. 

Quam hie n(5n amauit m^retricem P aut quoi n<5n dedit 

Aliquid? postremo ntiper (credo iam dmnium 150 

Taedebat) dixit u611e uxorem ducere. 

Sperabam iam def^ruisse adulescentiam : 

Gaud^bam. ecce autem de integro : nisi quidquid est 

Volo scire atque hominem cdnuenire, si apud forumst. 



ACTVS II. 

Sajwio. Aeschinys. (Paemeno. psalteia.,) 

3a. Obsecro, populares, ferte misero atque innoc^nti 
auxilium: ^ 155 

Stibuenite inopi. Ae. Otiose, ntinoiam iHco hie consiste. 

Quid respectas ? nil periclist : ntimquam, duni ego adero, 
hio te tanget. 

8a. Ego istam inuitis 6mnibus. 

Ae. Quamquamst scelestus, ndn committet hodie umquam 
iterum ut uapulet. 



8 ADELPHI. [II. i. 160—180. 

iSb. Aeschine, audi, n^ te ignanim ^isse dicas medrum 

moruin, 160 

L6no ego sum. Ae, Scio, Sa, At ita, ut usquam. fuit 

£de quisquam dptuma. 
Tu quod te posterius purges, hdnc iniuriam miJii nolle 
Factam esse, huius non faciam. crede hoc, ego meum ius 

persequar : 
Neque tu uerbis s61ues umquam, quod mihi re male 

feceris. 
N6ui ego uostra haec ' n611em factum : ddbitur ius iur&n* 

dum, indignum 165 

Te ^sse iniuria h&c*, iudignis quom %omet sim accepttis 

modis. 
Ae, Abi prae strenue &g foris aperi. Sa, C^terum hoc 

nifi facis. 
Ae, f intro nunciam. Sa, At enim non sinam. Ae, Ac- 
cede illuc, Parmeno : 
Nimium istoc abisti: hie propter htinc adsiste: em, sic 

uolo. 
Caue ntinciam oculos 6, meis oculis qudquam demoue&s 

tuos, 170 

Ne mdra sit, si innuerim, quin pugnus continuo in mala 

ha^reat. 
Sa, Istuc uolo ergo ipsum ^xperiri. Ae, Em, s^rua: 

omitte mulierem. 
Sa, indignum facinus. Ae, Nisi caues, geminabit. 

Sa, Ei misewJ mihi. 
Ae, Non innueram : uerum in istam partem p6tius peccat<$ 

tamen. 
I ntinciam. Sa, Quid h6c reist? regnumne, Aeschine, 

hie tu p6ssides ? 175 

Ae, Si possiderem, ornatus esses ex tuis uirtutibus. 
Sa, Quid tibi rei meeumst ? Ae, Nil. Sa. Quid ? nostin 

qui sim ? Ae, Non desidero. 
Sa, Tetigin tui quicquam ? Ae, Si attigisses, ferres in- 

forttinium. 
Sa, Qui tibi magis lic6t meam habere, pr6 qua ego ar- 

genttim dedi ? 
Besp<5nde. Ae, Ante aedis ndn fecisse erit melius hie 

conuitium : 180 
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Nam si molestus p^rgis esse, iam intro abripiere atque 

ibi 
Ysque 4d necem operiere loris. Sa. L<5ris libec ? As. Sic 

erit. 
8a. hdminem inpurum : hicin libertatem diunt esse ae- 

quam dmnibus ? 
Ae. Si siitis iam debacchatus es, leno, atidi si uis ntmciam. 
Sa. Egon debacchatus sum atitem an tu in me ? Ae. 

Mitte ista atque ad r6m redi. 186 

Sa. Quam rem ? quo redeam ? Ae. I&mne me uis dicere 

id quod ad te dttinet ? 
Sa. Cupio, a^qui modo aliquid. Ae. Yah, leno iniqua me 

non u61t loqui. 
Sa. Lend sum, pemici^s communis, fateor, adulesc^ntium, 
Feriurus, pestis : tamen tibi a me nMast orta initiria. 
Ae. Nam hercle ^tiam hoc restat. Sa. tUuc quaeso redi, 

quo coepisti, A6schine. 190 

Ae. Minis uiginti td illam emisti ? Sa. L6quens. Ae. 

Tibi uortat male. 
Argenti tantum ddbitur. Sa. Quid? si ego tibi illam 

nolo u^ndere, 
Coges me ? Ae. Minume. Sa. Namque id metui. 

Ae. N^ue uendundam c^nseo, 
Quae liberast : nam ego liberaU illam adsero causd manu. 
Nunc uide utrum uis: argentum accipere an causam 

meditari tuam. 195 

Delibera hoc, dum ego redeo, leno. Sa. Pr6 supreme 

luppiter, 
Minume miror qui insanire occipiunt ex iniuria. 
D6mo me eripuit, uerberauit : me inuito abduxit meam : 
H6mini misero plus quingentos c61aphos infregit mihi. 
Ob malefacta haec tdntidem emptam p6stulat sibi tr^er. 
y^rum enim quando b^ne promeruit, fiat : suom ius 

p6stulat. 201 

Age iam cupio, m6do si argentum r6ddat. sed ego hoc 

h^olor : 

Vbi me dixerd dare tanti, testis faciet ilico, 
Yendidisse m6, de argento s<5mnium : ' mox : crds redi.* 
td quoque possum ferre, modo si r^ddat, quamquam in- 
itiriumst. 205 



10 ADELPHl. [II. ii. 206—226. 

y^ram cogito id quod res est: qu4ndo eum quaestum 

occeperis, 
Accipiunda at mdesitandA initiria adulescentiumst. 
Sed nemo dabit : £rustra egomet mecum has rationes puto. 



Stbvs. Saiwio. 

S^. Tace, egomet coxiueiiiam ipsum : cupide accipiat faxo 

atque etiam 
Bene dicat secum esse actum, quid istuc, Sannio, est quod 

te atidio 2i0 

Nescid quid concertasse cum . ero ? Sa. Numquam uidi 

iniquius 
Certationem comparatam^ quam haec hodie inter nds fuit : 
Ego uapulando, ille uerberando, usque ambo defessi sumus. 
iSfy. Tua culpa. Sa, Quid facerem ? 8y. Adulescenti 

mdrem gestum opdrtuit. 
Sa, Qui potui melius, qui hodie usque os praebui ? Stf. 

Age, scis quid loquar? 215 

Pectiniam in loc6 neglegere maxumum interdumst lucrum: 

hui, 
Metuisti, si nunc de tuo iure odncessisses paiilulum 
Atque Mulescenti m(5rigera9«^, hciminum homo stul- 

tissume, 
Ne n6n tibi istuc faeneraret. Sa. Ego spem prctio n6n 

emo. 
Si/, Numquam rem facies: abi, inescare niseis homines, 

Sannio. 220 

Sa. Credo istuc melius esse : uerum ego numqufun adeo 

astuttis ^i, 
Quin quidquid possem maUem auferre p6tius in praesentia. 
S^. Age ndui tuom animum : quasi iam usquam tibi sint 

uiginti minae, 
Dum huic obsequare. pra^terea autem te diunt proficisci 

Cyprum, Sa, Hem. 
S^. coemisse hinc quae illuc ueheres multa, n&uem con- 

ductam : h6c scio, 225 

^nim^s tibi pendet. tibi illinc spero r^dieris tamen h<5c 

ages. 
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8a, Kusquam pedem. peril h^role : hao iUi spe h6c ince- 

perdnt. Sff, Timet: 
Ini^i scnipuhim hdmini. 8a, scelera : illi&d uide, 
Vt in ipso articulo oppressit. emptae mulieres 
CompltireB et item lunc dJia quae portd Oyprum. 230 

Nisi eo ad mercatmn u6mo, damnum mixumumsL 
Nunc si h6c omiUo ac ttim agam ubi ilHnc r^ero, 
Nil ^st ; refrixerit res : * nunc demtim uenis ? 
Quor pdssu's P ubi eras P ' tit sit satius p6rdere 
Quam aut ntinc manere tdm diu aut turn p^rsequi. 235 
Sy. lamne enumerasti id qu6d ad te redit\irum putes P 
8a. Hocine illo dignumst ? hdcine incipere A^schinuin ? 
Per oppressionem ut hdnc mi eripere pdstulet ? 
t^. Labascit. unum boc bdbeo : uide si satis placet : 
Fotitis quam uenias in periclum, Sannio, 240 

Seru^sne an perdas t<Stum, diuidudm face. 
Minds decem conradet alicunde. 8a. Ei mibi, 
Etidm de sorte ntinc uenio in dubitim miser ? 
Pud6t nil ? omnis dentis labefecit mihi : 
Praet^rea colapbis tliber est tottim caput : ^ 245 

Etiam insuper defrtidet P nusquam abeo. Sy. Vt lubet : 
Numquid uis quin abeam P 8a. immo bercle boc quaes6, 

Syre, 
Vt ut baec sunt acta, pdtius quam litis sequar, 
Meum mihi reddatur, sdltem quanti emptast, Syre. 
Scio t^ non usum antebac amicitia mea : 250 

Memor^m me dices ^sse et gratum. /Sy. SMulo 
Faciam. sed Ctesipbdnem uideo : la^tus est 
De amica. 8a. Quid quod te 6tq ? 8i/. Paulisp^r mane. 



Ctesipho. Stbvs. (Saitnio.) 

Ci. Abs quiuis bomine, qudmst opus, benef idum accipere 

gatideas: 
Verum 6mm uero id demum iuuat, si quern a^quomst 

facere is b6ne facit. 255 

O frdter frater, quid ego nunc te latidem ? satis oertd scio : 
Numquam ita magnince quicquam dieam, id uirtus qiiin 

super^t tua. 
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Itaque tmam hanc rem me habere praeter dlios praecipuam 

Arbitror, 
Fratrem hdmini nemim 6sBe primarum 4rtium magis 

piincipem. 
Sy, Otesipho. Ot, Syre, A^scbinus ubist ? Stf. i^Uum, 

te expectat domi. Ct. Hem. 260 

8y. Quid est ? Ct. Quid sit ? illius <$pera, Syre, nunc 

uiuo : festiudm caput, 
Qui ign6immsL8 sibi p6st putauit ^sse prae meo cdmmodo, 
Male^cta, famam, metim laborem et p6ccatum in se trans- 

tulit: 
Nil pdtis supra, quid nam foris crepuit? S^. Mane, 

mane : ipse exit foras. 



Aeschinvs. SAJonco. Ctesipho. Stevs. 

Ae. Ybist ille sacrilegtis ? Sa. Me quaerit. numquid nam 

ecfert ? <5ccidi : 265 

Nil uideo. Ae. Ebem opportune : te ipsum qua^ro : quid 

fit, Ctesipho? 
In ttitost omnis res ; omitte u^ro tristitiem tuam. 
Ct. Ego illam b^rcle uero omitto, qui quidem te babeam 

fratrem : o mi A^scbine, 
O mi germane : ab u^reor coram in 6s te laudare dmplius, 
Ne id ddsentandi magis quam quo babeam grdtum facere 

existumes. 270 

Ae, Age inepte, quasi nunc non norimus n<5s inter nos, 

Ot^sipbo. 
Hoc mibi dolet, nos s^ro r^cisse et paene in eiun rem 

locum 
Kedisse, ut si omnes ctiperent nil tibi p<5ssent auxilidrier. 
Ct. Fud^bat. Ae. Ab, stultitiast istaec, n<5n pudor : tam 

ob p4ruolam. 
Bem pa^ne e patria ! tdrpe dictu. de6s quaeso ut istaec 

prdbibeant. . 276 

Ct. Peccdui. Ae. Quid ait t&ndem nobis SamiioP 8y. 

lam mitis est. 
Ae, Ego ad forum ibo, ut btinc absoluam : tu intro ad 

illam, Ctesipbo. 
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iS». Syre, insta. Sy. Eairnis: namque hie properat in 

Cyprum. Sa. Ne tain quidem : 
Quamuis etiam maneo dtiosus hic. Stf. Beddetur: ne 

time. 
Sa, At ut omne reddat. Sy. 6mne reddet : tace modo ac 

sequere hac. Sa. Sequor. ^ 280 

C6, Heus hetis, Syre. ^. Quid est ? Ci, Obsecro liercle 

te, hominem istnm inpurissumum 
Quam primnm absoluitdte, ne, si magis inritattis siet, 
Aliqua ad patrem lioc permdnet atque ego ttim perpetuo 

p^rierim. 
Sy, Non f let, bono animo es : tu cum ilia te intus oblecta 

interim 
Et l^ctulos iube st^mi nobis 6t parari c^era. 285 

Ego i^ transacta re conuortam me domum cum obsdnio. 
Ct, Ita quaeso : quando hoc b^ne successit, hilare hunc 

sumamtis cdem. 



ACTVS III. 

SOSTEATA. CaKTHABA. 

So, 6bsecro, mea nutrix, qxud nunc fiet ? Ca. Quid fiit 

rogas ? 
Eecte Mepol spero. So. M6do dolores, m6a tu, occipiunt 

primulum. 
Oa. lam mine times, quasi n^quam adfueris, ntimquam 

tute pepereris ? 290 

So, Miseram me, neminem habeo, solae slimus : Geta 

autem hic n6n adest : 
N6c quem ad obstetricem mittam, nee qui arcessat 

Aeschinum. 
Ca. F<51 is quidem iam hic dderit : nam numquam tinum 

intermittit diem, 
Quin semper ueniat. So. S61us mearum miseriarumst 

r^medium. 
Ca, 1^ re nata melius fieri haud p6tuit quam facttimst, 

era, 295 



^ 
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QtL&ndo uitium obUtumst, quod ad iUiim attinet potis- 

sumum, 
Ttiem, tali ingenio atque animo, natum ox tapta familia. 
So. Ita pol est ut dicis : saluos n6bis deos quaeso t^t siet. 

Geta. Sostbata. Canthaba. 

Ge. Nunc ill.ud est, quom, si 6xxua& onmea sua consilia 

ednferant 
Atque huic malo salutem quaerant, atixili lul adferant, 300 
Quod mihique eraeque filiaeque enlist, uae miserd mihi : 
Tot res repente circumuallant, ^nde emergi n6ii potest : 
Vis egestas iniustitia sdlitudo infamia. 
H<5cine saeclum ! o so^lera, o genera sacrilega, o hominem 

inpium. 
So, Me miseram, quid namst qu6d sic uideo timidum et 

properant^m Getam ? 305 

Ge, quern neque fides neque itis iurandum neque ilium 

niiseric6rdia 
Bepr^ssit neque refl^xit neque quod partus instabdt prope, 
Quoi miserae indigne per uim uitium obttilerat. So. Non 

intellego 
Satis quae loquatur. Ca. Prdpius obsecro ^ccedamus, 

Sdstrata. Ge. Ah 
Me mis^nim, uix sum c6mpos animi, ita ardeo ira^ 

ctindia. iiVO 

Nil 6st quod malim quam illam totam f&Dodliam dari mi 

dbuiam, 
Yt ego iram banc in eos euomam omnem, dum a^gritudo 

haec est recens. 
Satis mihi habeam stippKci, dum iUds idciscar meo modo. 
Seni dnimam primum extinguerem ipsi, qui illud produxit 

scelufl : 
Timi aut^m Syrum inpuls<5rem, uah, quibus ilium lace- 

rar^m modis ! 31 rS 

Sublimem medium arriperem et capite ^rmxxm in terram 

stdtuerem, 
Vt c^rebro dispergat uiam. 
Adulescenti ipsi ^riperem oeulos, post haec praecipit^m 

darem. 
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Ceteros ruerem agerem raperem tdnderem et prost^r^ 

nerem. 
Sed cesso eram hoc malo inpertiri prdpere P So. Reuoce- 

mus. Geta. 320 

Oe, Hem, quisquis es, sine me. So. Ego sum Sostrata« 

Oe. Vbi east ? te ipsam qua^rito, 
Te ^xpecto : oppido Opportune te 6btulisti mi 6buiam, 
]6ra. So. Quid est? quid trepidas? Ge. Ei mi. Ca. 

Quid festinas, mi Geta ? 
Animam recipe. Ge. Prorsus. So. Quid istuc * pr6rsus ' 

ergost? Ge. periimus: 
Actumst. So. Eloquere, 6bsecro te, quid sit. Ge. lam 

So. Quid * iam,' Geta ? 325 

Ge. Aeschinus. So. Quid is ergo ? Ge. alienus ^st ab 

nostra familia. So. Hem, 
Perii. qua re? Ge. Amdre occepit aliam. So. Vae 

miserae mihi. 
Ge. Neque id occulte fert, ab lenone ipsus eripuit palam. 
So. Satin hoc certumst ? Ge. Certum : hisce oculis ego- 
met uidi, S(5strata. So. Ah 
Me miseram. quid iam credas ? aut quoi credas ? nos- 

trumne Aeschinum ? 330 

Nostram omniiun uitam, in quo nostrae spes opesque 

omnes sitae ? 
Qui sine hac iurabat se imum numquam uicturiim diem P 
Qui se in sui gremid positurum ptierum dicebat patris ? 
Ita dbsecraturum, lit liceret banc se uxorem ducere ? 
Ge. Era, lacrumas mitte ac p<5tius quod ad banc rem 

<5pus est porro prdspice : 336 

Patiamume an narr6mus quoipiam? Ca. Ati au, mi 

homo, sanun es ? 
An hoc pr6ferendum tibi uidetur usquam? Ge, Mihi 

quidem hau placet. 
Iam primum ilium alieno dnimo a nobis 6sse res ipsa 

indicat. 
Nunc si hdc palam proferlmus, ille infitias ibit, sat scio : 
Tua fama et gnatae uita in dubium ueniet. turn si 

maxume 340 

Fatei>tur, quqm amet dliam, non est titile banc illi dari. 
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QuaprcJpter quoquo pdcto tacitost 6pus. So. Ah minume 

gentium : 
Non fa^iam. Ge. Quid ages ? So. Prdferam. Ca. Hem, 

mea Sdstrata, uide qudm rem agas. 
So. Peidre res loc6 non potis est esse quam in quo ntinc 

sitast. 
Primum indotatast : t6m. praeterea, qua^ secunda ei dos 

erat, 345 

Periit : pro uirgine ea dari nuptum ha^ potest, hoc 

relicuomst : 
Si infitias ibit, testis mecum est dnulus quem amiserat. 
Postremo quando ego conscia mihi sum, d me cvilpam esse 

hdnc procul, 
Keque pretium neque rem ullam mtercessisse ilia aut me 

indignam, Geta, 
Experiar. Ge. Quid istic? cedo ut melius dicas. So. 

Tu quantiim potest 350 

Abi atque Hegioni cognato huius rem ^narrato omnem 

ordine : 
Nam is nostro Simidd fiiit summus ^t nos coluit maxume. 
Ge. Nam hercle Alius nemo r^spicit nos. So. Propers tu, 

mea Canthara, 
Curre, dbstetricem arc^sse, ut quom opus sit ne in mora 

nobis siet. 

Demea. Stbvs. 

De. Disp6rii : Ctesiph6nem audiui filium 855 

Vnd fuisse in raptione cum A^schino. 

Id misero restat mihi mali, si illtim potest. 

Qui aliquoi reist, etiam me\im. ad nequitiem addticere. 

Vbi ego ilium quaeram ? crMo abductum in gdneum 

Aliqu<5 : persuasit iUe inpurus, sat scio. 360 

Sed ecctim Syrum ire uideo : hinc scibo iam tibi siet. 

Atqm hercle hie de grege illost : si me Sanscrit 

Eimi qua^ritare, numquam dicet camufex. 

Non dstendam id me u^lle. Sv. Omnem rem m6do seni 

Quo pacto haberet 6narramus ordine. 865 

Nil quicquam uidi la^tius. De. Pro luppiter, 

Hominis stultitiam. S^. Cdnlaudaidt fflium : 
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Mihi, qui id dedissem consilium, egit gritiss. 

De. Disrtimpor. /S^. Argentiun Adnumerauit ilico : 

Dedit praeterea in sumptum dimiditim miiiae : S70 

Id disbributum sdnest ex sententia. De. Hem, 

Huic mandes, siquid recte cnrattim uelis. 

By, Ehem Demea, hand aspexeram te : quid agitur P 

T>e, Quid agatur ? uostram nequeo mirari satis 

Kationem. ^. Est hercle inepta, ne dicam dolo, 875 

Abstirda. piscis c^teros purga, Dromo : 

Congrum istum maxumum in aqua sinito ludere 

Tantisper : ubi ego rediero, exossdbitur : 

Prius nolo. De, Haecin flagitia ! By. Mihi quidem liau 

placent, 
Et clamo saepe. salsamenta haec, Stepbanio, 880 

Eac macerentur ptilcbre. De, Di uostdtm fidem, 
Ytrtim studione id sibi habet an laudi putat 
Pore, si perdiderit gn^tum ? uae misero mihi. 
Videre uideor iam diem iUum, quom hinc egens 
ProMgiet aliquo miKtatum. By, O Demea, 385 

Istuc est sapere, non quod ante pedes modost 
Videre, sed etiam ilia quae fiitura sunt 
Prospicere. De, Quid ? istaec iam penes uos psdltriast ? 
By, Ellam intus. De, Eho, an domist habiturus ? By^ 

Credo, ut est 
Dementia. De. Haecin fieri ! By. Inepta lenitas 890 
Patris et facilitas praua. De, Fratris me quidem 
Pudet pigetque. By. Nimium inter uos, Demea, 
(Non quia ades praesens dico hoc) pemimium inter est. 
Tu, quantus quantu's, nil nisi sapientia es, 
lUe somnium. nwm sineres uero ilium tuom 895 

Facere haec? De, Sinerem ilium? aut non sex totis 

mensibus 
Prius olfecissem, qudm ille quicquam coeperet ? 
By. Yigilantiam tuam tu mihi narras ? De, Sic siet 
Modo ut nunc est, quaeso. By, Vt quisque suom uolt 

esse, itast. 
De, Quid eum ? uidistin hodie ? By, Tuomne filium ? 400 
Abigam hunc rus. iam dudum dliqtdd ruri agere arbitror. 
De, Satin scis ibi esse ? By, Oh, qui egomet produxi. 

De, Optumest: 

c 
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Metui ne haereret hie. Sy, Atque iratum admodum. 
De. Quid autem? J3y. Adoitus iurgiost fratrem dpud 

forum 
De psaltria istac. De. Am uero? 8y. Ah, nil reti- 

cuit. 405 

Nam ut numerabatur forte ai^ntum, iuteruenit 
Homo de inprouiso : coepit clamare ^ o Aeschinfi) 
Haecine flagitia £icere te ! haec te admittere 
Indigna genere nostro ! ' De, Ob, lacmaio gaudio« 
Sy. ' Non tu hoc argeutum perdis, sed mihn tuam.' 410 
De. Saluos sit: spero, est similis maiorum suom. J^. 

Hui. 
De. Syre, praeceptorum plenust istormn flle. Sy. 

Phy : 
Domi habuit unde disoeret. De. Fit sedulo : 
Nil praetermitto : consuefacio : denique 
Inspicere tamquam iu speculum in uitas omnium 415 

lubeo atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi. 
* Hoc facito.' iSjr. Eecte sane. De, * Hoc fiigito.' %. 

Callide. ' 

De. * Hoc laudist.* 8y. Istaec res est. De, * Hoe uitio 

datur.' 
jSy^. Probissume. De. Porro autem . . Sy. Non hercle 

otiumst 
Jf^imc mi auscultandi. piscis ex sententia 420 

Nactus sum : el mihl ne corrumpantur cautiost : 
Nam id nobis tarn flagitiumst quam ilia, Demea, 
Non facere nobis, quae modo dixti : et quod queo 
Conseruis ad eundem istunc praecipio modum : 
'* Hoc sdlsimist, hoc adustumst, hoc lautumst parum: 425 
lUud recte : iterum sic memento : ' sedulo 
Moneo, quae possum pro mea sapientia : 
Postremo tamquam in speculum in patinas, D^mea, 
Inspicere iubeo et moneo quid facto usus sit. 
Inepta haec esse, nos quae facimuB, sentio : 430 

Verum quid focias ? ut homost, ita morem geras. 
Numquid uis P De. Mentem nobis meliorem dan. 
8y, Tu rus hinc ibis? De. B€cta. Sy. Nam quid tu 

hie agas, 
Ybi sfquid bene praecipias, nemo obtdmperet ? 
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2>^. Ego uero liinc abeo, quando is, quam obrem hue 
ueneram, 435 

Bus abiit : ilium euro unum : ille ad me attinet, 
Quando ita uolt frater : de istoc ipse uiderit. 
Sed quis illic est, quern uideo procul ? estne Hegio 
Tribulis noster ? si satis cemo, is est hercle : ufSi, 
Homo amicus nobis iam inde a puero : di boni, 440 

ISTe illius modi iam magna nobis ciuium 
Penuriast antiqua uirtute do fide. 
Haud cito mali quid ortum ex hoc sit pubHce. 
Quam gaudeo ! ubi etiam huius generis reKquiaB 
Kestare uideo,' uiuere etiam nunc lubet. 445 

Opperiar hominem hie, ut salutem et conloquar. 

Hegio. Geta. Demea. Pamphila. 

Se, Pro di inmortales, facinus indignum, €reta. 
Quod ndrras. Ge. Sic est factum. He. Ex illaa Emilia 
Tam inliberale facinus esse ortum ! o Aesohine, 
Pol baud patemum istuc dedisti« De, Videlicet 45a 

De psaltria hac audiuit : id Oli nunc dolet 
Ali6no. pater eius niH pendit ; ei mihi, 
Ytinam hie prope ad^t dlicubi atque haec audiot. 
Se, Nisi facient quae illos a^quomst, haud sic anferent. 
Ge, In te spes omnis, Hegio, nobis sitast : 455 

Te solum habemus, tu es patronus, tu pater : 
Ille tibi moriens nos commendauit senex : 
Si d^seris tu, p^riimus. He, Caue dixeris : 
Neque faciam neque me sdtis pie posse arbitror. 
De, Adibo. saluere Hegionem plurimum 460 

lubeo. He. Oh, te quaerebam ipsum : sahie, Demea. 
De. Quid autem ? He, Maior f ilius tuos Aesohinus, 
Quern fratri adoptandum dedisti^ neque boni 
Neque liberalis functus officrumst uiri. 
De, Quid istuc est? He, Nostrum amicum noras Si- 
mulum 465 

Aequ^em ? De, Quid ni ? He. Filiam eius uirginem 
Yitiduit. De. Hem. He, M^ane : non dum audisti, De- 
mea, 
Quod est grauissumum. De. An quid est etiam drnpHus? 

c 2 
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Se. Yero amplius: nam hoc quidem ferundum aliquo 

modost : 
Persuasit nox amor uinmn adulescentia : 470 

Humanumst. ubi scit £ELctum, ad matrem uii^inis 
Yenit ipsus ultro lacrumans orans obsecrans 
Fidem dans, iurans s6 illam ducturiim domum. 
Ignotimist, tacitumst, creditiimst. uirgo ex eo 
Compressu grauidast facta ; hie mensis decumus est : 475 
Ble bonus uir nobis ps^ltriam, si dis placet, 
Parauit, quicum uiuat : illam d^serit. 
De, Pro certon tu istaec dicis ? He. Mater uirginis 
In mediost, ipsa uirgo, res ipsa, hie G«ta 
Praet^rea, ut captus est seniorum, non malus 480 

Neque iners : alit illas, solus omnem familiam 
Sustentat : hunc abduee, uinci, quaere rem. 
Oe, Immo h^rcle extorque, nisi ita factumst, D6mea ; 
Postremo non negdbit : coram ipsum cedo. 
De, Pudet : nee quid agam neque quid huic respondeam 
Seio. Pa. Miseram me, differor doloribus. 486 

luno Lucina, fdr opem : serua me obsecro. Se. Hem, 
Num nam ilia quaeso pirturit? Qe. Certe, H6gio. 

He, Hem: 
Illa6e fidem nunc uostram inplorat, Demea, 
Quod ius uos cogit, id uoluntate inpetret. 490 

Haec primum ut fiant deos quaeso ut nobis decet. 
Sin &liter animus uoster est, ego, Demea, 
Summ& ui defendam hdnc atque ilium xaortuom. 
Cogn£tus mihi erat : una a pueris pdruolis 
Sumus edueti : una semper militiae et domi 495 

!Fuimus : paupertatem una pertulimus grauem. 
Quaprdpter nitar, faciam, experiar, denique 
AniTn4m relinquam potius quam illas d^seram. 
Quid mihi respondes ? De, Frdtrem eonueniam, Hegio. 
He, Sed, D6mea, hoe tu fdeito cum animo cogites, 500 
Quam uos facillume agitis, quam estis maxume 
Potentes dites fortunati nobiles, 
Tam maxume uos aequo animo aequa noscere 
Opdrtet, si uos uoltis perhiberi probos. 
De, Kedito : fient quae fieri aequomst omnia. 505 

Me, Decet te facere. Geta, due me intro ad Sdstratam. 
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2>tf . Non me indicente haec Hunt : utinaxn bio sit modo 

Defunctum : uemm nimia illaec licentia 

Profecto euadit in aliquod magnum malum. 

Ibo ac requiram &atrem, ut in eum haec euomam. 510 

Hegio. 

Bono anim<5 fac sis, Sostrata, et istam qu6d potes 

Pac cdnsolere. ego Micionem, si apud forumst, 

Conueniam atque ut res gestast narrabo ordine : 

Si est, 18 facturus ut sit officium suom, 

Faciat : sin aliter de bac re est eius sententia, 515 

iRespdndeat mi, ut quid agam quam primiim sciam. 



ACTVS IV. 

Ctesipho. Stbvs. 

Cfi, Ain patrem bine abisse rus ? Sy, lam dtidum. Ct, 

Die sod^s. Sy. Apud mllamst : 
Ntinc quom maxume 6peris aliquid £&cere credo. Ci. 

Vtinam quidem : 
Quod cum salute eius fiat, ita se defetigarit uelim, 
Vt triduo boc perpetuo prorsum e lecto nequeat sur- 

gere. 52U 

Sy, Ita fiat, et istoc siquid potis est r^ctius. C^. Ita: 

nam btinc diem 
Misere nimis cupio, ut coepi, perpetuom in laetitia degere. 
Et illud rus nulla dlia causa tam male odi, nisi quia 
Prop^st : quod si esset longius, 
Prius nox oppressisset illic, quam btic reuorti ptfsset 

iterum. 525 

Nlinc ubi me illic n6n uidebit, iam btic recurret, sat scio : 
Eogitdbit me, ubi Merim : * ego boc ie t6to non uidi die :' 
Quid dicam? 8y, Nilne in m^ntemstP Ct, Numquam 

quicquam. 8y. Tanto nequior. 
Cli^ns amicus b6spes nemost udbis? Ci. Sunt: quid 
- pdstea? 
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8y. Hisce dpera ut data sit. Ot. Quae non data sit P 

ndn potest fieri. 8y. Potest. 530 

Ct, Int^rdiu : sed si hie pemocto, eadsae quid dic&m, Syre ? 
Sy, Yali, qudm uellem etiam noctu amicis operam mos 

ess6t dari. 
Quin tu dtiosus ^s : ego illius s^nsum pulchre calleo. 
Quom f6ruit maxume, tain placidum qudsi ouem reddo. 

C^, Qu6 modo ? 
Sh/. Laudarier te audit lubenter: facio te apud ill^im 

deum : 685 

Yirttites narro. Ct Meds? Sy, Tuas: homini ilico 

lacruma6 cadunt 
Quasi pdero guadio. 6n tibi autem. Ct, Quid nan»t? 

Sy, Lupus in fabula. 
Ct. Pater est ? 8y, Is ipsust. Ct. S3fre, quid agimus ? 

Sy. Ftige modo intro, ego uidero. 
Ct. Siquid rogabit, nusquam tu me : audistin ? 81/ . Potin 

ut ddsinas ? 

Demea- Ctesipho. Stets. 

De. "Ne ego homo infelix : primum fratrem nlisquam inue- 

nio gentium : £40 

PraSterea autem, dum ilium quaere, a uilla mercennMum 
Yidi : is fililim negat esse rdri : nee quid ag4m scio. 
Ci. Syre. 8y. Quid est ? Ct. Men quaint ? 8^. Verum. 

Ct. Perii. 8y: Quin tu animd bono es. 
De. Quid hoc malum infelicitatis ? n^ueo satis decemere : 
Nisi me credo huic ^sse natum rei, ferundis miseriis. 545 
PFimus senti<5 mala nostra : primus rescisco 6mnia : 
Primus porro obntintio : aegre s61us, siquid fit, fero. 
8y. Eideo hunc : primum ait se scire : is 861us nescit 

6mnia. 
JDe. Ntznc redeo : si f<5rte frater r^dierit uis<5. Ct. Syre, 
Obseoro, uide ne ille hue prorsus se inruat. 81/. Eti£m 

taces ? 550 

]^o caueboi Ct. Ntbciquam hercle hodie ego istuc com- 

mitt^ tibi : 
N4m me iam in cellam dliquam cum ilia ctfncludam : id 

tutissumumst. 
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S^. Age, tamen ego Irnnc £mouebo. 2)e. Sed eccum sce- 

leratum Syrum. 
Sy, Non hercle hie qui uolt durare quisquam, si sic fit, 

potest. 
Seipe equidem tiol6, quot mibi flint domini : quae hafee est 

miseria ! 555 

De. Quid ille gatmit ? quid uolt ? quid ais, bone uir P est 

frater domi ? 
S^. Quid malum * bone uir ' mihi narras ? equidem peiii^ 

De. Quidtibist? 
St/. Rogitas ? Ctesipho me pugnis miserum et istam 

psdltriam 
Vsque oecidit. De. Item, quid narras ? Stf. Em, uide 

ut discidit labrum. 
De. Quam obrem ? S^. Me inpulsore bane emptam esse 

ait. De. Non tu eum rus bine modo 560 

Produxe aibas ? 8y. Factum : uerum uenit post insd- 

niens : 
Nil pepercit. non puduisse uerberare bominem senem ! 
Quein ego modo puertim tantillum in mdnibus gestaul 

meis. 
De. LaMo : Otesipbo, patrissas : dbi, uirum te iddico. 
%. LaMas f ne iUe cdntinebit posthao, si sapiet, manus. 
De. Fortiter. ^5^. Perqudm, quia miseram mtilierem et 

me seruolum^ 56ii 

Qui referire non audebam, uicit : bui, perfortiter. 
De. N6n potuit melitis. idem quod ego sensit te esse huio 

rei caput. 

Sed estne frater intus ? Si/. Non est. De. Vbi ilium 

inueniam cogito. 
Sy. Scio ubi sit, uenim bodie numquam monstrabo. De. 

Item, quid aas P /%. Ita. 570 

De. Dimminuetur tibi quidem iam cerebrum. Sy. At 

noinen n^scio 
Illius bominis, sed locum noui tibi sit. De. Die ergo 

locum. 
Sy. Nostin porticum dpud macellum bac deorsum ? De. 

Quid ni nouerim ? 
Sy. Praeterito bac recta platea siirsum': ubi eo ueneris, 
Cliuos deorsum uorsum est : bac te praecipitato : postea 
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£it ad hano maniim sacellum: ibi angipoitam propter 

out, 576 

JDe, Qui nam ? 8^. HH nbi etiam caprificus magna est. 

De, Noui. 8y. Hac pei^to. 
Dd, id quidem angiportuin non est pertdmn. Sy. Yeram 

hercle : uah, 
C6nnen hominem me esse ? erraui : in porticnm rursum 

rodi: 
fldne hac multo propius ibis et minor est errdtio. 580 

Hcf n Cratini huius ditis aedis ? De, Scio. Sy. Vbi eas 

praet^iieris, 
Ad sinistram hac recta platea ; ubi ad Dianae ueneris, 
tto ad dextram : prius quam ad portam uenias, apud 

^ ipstim laxjum 
Est pistrilla et exaduorsum filbrica : ibist. De, Quid ibi 

facit ? 
8i/, Lectulos in sole ilignis pedibus fiaeiimdos dedit. 585 

De, Vbi potetis uos: bene sane, sed cesso ad eum per- 

gere ? 
/S^. i sane : ego te exercebo hodie, ut dignus es, silioer- 

nium. 
Aeschinus odiose cessat : prandium corrdmpitur : 
Ctesipho autem in amorest totus. ego iam prospiciam 

mihi: 
N^m iam adibo atque unum quicquid, quod quidem erit 

bellissumum, 590 

C^am et cyathos Borbikns pauUtmi hunc produeam 

diem. 



Micio. Hegio. 

Mi, Ego in hac re nil reperio, quam obrem ladder tanto 

opere, Hegio. 
Meum officiimi facio: qu<5d peccatum a nobis ortumst 

corrigo. 
Nisi si me in illo'credidisti esse hominum numero, qui ita 

putant, 594 

Sibi fieri iniuriam tiltro, si quam fScere ipsi expostules, 
£t ultro accusant : id quia non est a me factum, agis 

cT'atias ? 



IV. iv. 597—621.] ADELPHI. 25 

Se, Ah, minume : numquajn te aliter atque es m animum 

induxi meum. 
Sed qua^so ut una m^um ad matrem uirginis eas, Micio, 
Atque istaec eadem quae mihi dixti tute dicas mtilieri : 
Suspitionem banc propter &atrem esse: eius iUam psal- 

triami 600 

Mi. Si ita aequom censes atit si ita opus est facto, eamus. 

Se. iBene facis : 
Nam et illic animum iam releuans, quae dolore ac miseria 
Tabescit, et tuow officiww faeris functus, sed si aliter 

putas, 
Egomet narrabo quae mibi dixti. ML f mmo ego ibo. 

Se, Bene facis : 
Omnes, quibus res sunt minus secundae, magis simt nescio 

quo modo 605 

Suspitiosi : ad contumeliam omnia accipitint magis : 
Propter suam inpotentiam se semper credunt Wdier. 
Quapropter te ipsum ptirgare ipsi coram placabilius est. 
Mi, Et recte et uerum dicis. Se, Sequere me ergo hac 

intro. Mi, Maxume. 



Aeschdtvs. 

Discrucior animi : bocine de inprouiso mibi mali obici 610 

Tantum, ut neque quid de me faciam nee quid agam cer- 
tum siet ! 

Membi^k metu debilia stint : animus timore 

6bstipuit : p6ctore ml sistere consili quit. 

Yah, quo modo bac. me expediam turba ? tanta ntmc 

Suspitio de me incidit : 615 

Neque ea inmerito : Sdstrata 

Credit mibi me psaltriam banc emisse: id anus mi in- 
dicium fecit. 

Nam ut bine forte ea ad obstetricem erat missa, ubi earn 
uidi, Hico 

Acc^do : rogito, Fampbila quid agaf , iam partus adsiet, 

Eone obstetricem arc6ssat. ilia exclamat 'abi, abi: iam, 
Aescbine, 620 

Satis diti dedisti ulrba: sat adbuc tda nos frustratast 
fides.' 



26 ADELPHL [IV. v. 622—647- 

"Hem, quid istuc obsecro" inquam "egt?" 'ualeas, 

habeas illam quae placet.' 
Sens! ilico id illas sdfipicari : s^d reprendi m^ tamen, 
Nequid de &atre garrulae illi diceFem ac fieret palam. 
Nunc quid &ciam? dicom firatris 4sse ha&c? quod minu- 

m^st opus 625 

Vsquam ecferri : ac mitto : fieri potis est ut nequa ^xeat. 
Ipsum id metuo ut credant : tot conetirrunt ueri similia : 
Egomet rapui : ipse 6gomet solui argentum : ad me ab- 

ductast domum. 
Ha6c adeo mea ciilpa fateor fieri, non me banc rem patri, 

Yt ut erat gesta, indicasse! exorassem ut earn dtice- 

rem. 630 

C6ssatum usque adhuc est : nunc porro, A^schine, exper- 

giscere : 
Nunc hoc primumst : dd illas ibo, ut purgem me. accedam 

ad foris. 
P6rii : horresco semper, ubi pultare hasce occipio miser. 
Heus heus : Aesobinus ego sum. aperite aliquis actutum 

ostium. 
Prodit nescio quis : concedam hue. 63*? 



Micio. AEscHimrs. 

Mi. Ita uti dixi, Sostrata, 
Facite : ego Aescbinum conueniam, ut quo modo acta 

baec sunt sciat. 
S^d quiB ostiam hoc pultauitP Ae, Pater bercle est, 

perii. Mi. A^scbine, 
Ajb. Quid buic hie negotist ? Mi. tune has pepulisti foris ? 
Tacet. quor non ludo hunc aliquantisper ? mehus est, 
Quandoquidem hoc numquam mi ipse uoluit dicere. 64^0 
Nil mibi respondes ? Ae. Non equidem istas, quod sciam. 
Mi. Ita : nam mirabar, quid hie negoti ess6t tibi. 
Erubuit: salua res est. Ae. Die sodes, pater, 
Tibi u6ro quid istic ^st rei ? Mi. Nil e^ mihi quidem. 
Amicus quidam me a foro abduxit modo 645 

Hue aduocatum sibi. Ae. Quid ? Mi. Ego dicam tibi i 
Habitant hie quaedam mulieres paup^rculae . 



IV. V. 648—679.] ADELPHL 27 

Vt opinor : has non nosse te et certo scio : 

Neque enim diu hue commigranint. Ae, Quid turn 

postea ? 
Ml, Virgo est cum matre. Ae. P^rge. Mi, Haec uirgo 

orbast patre : 650 

Sic meus amicus illi gen^rest projcumus : 
Huic leges cogunt nubere banc. Ae, Peril. Mi. Quid 

est ? 
Ae. Nil : recte : perge. Mi. Is uenit ut seeum auehat : 
Nam habitat MiletL Ae. Hem, uirgiuem ut secum 

auehat ? 
Mi. Sic kst. Ae. Miletum usque obsecro? M^. Ita. 

Ae. Animo malest. 655 

Quid ipsae? quid aiuntP Mi. Quid illas censes? nil 

enim. 
Commenta mater est, esse ex aho uiro 
Nescio quo puerum natum : neque eum nominat : 
Priorem esse ilium, non oportere huic dari. 
Ae. Eho, nonne haec iusta tibi iddentur postea ? 660 

Mi. Non. Ae. Obsecro non? an illam hinc abducet, pater? 
Mi. Quid illam ni abducat ? Ae. Factum a nobis duriter 
Inmisericorditerque atque etiam, si est, pater, 
picendum magis aperte, inliber^ter. 
Mi. Quam obrem? Ae. Eogas me? quid illi tandem 

creditis 665 

Fore animi misero, qui ilia consueuit prior ? 
Qui infelix hauscio an illam misere nunc amat, 
Quom hanc sibi uidebit praesens praesentem eripi, 
Abduci ab oculis ? facinus indignum, pater, 
Mi. Qua ratione istuc ? quis despondit ? quis dedit ? 670 
Quoi quando nupsit ? auctor his. rebus quis est ? 
Quor duxit alienam ? Ae. An sedere oportuit 
Domi uirginem tam grandem, dum cognatus hinc 
lUinc ueniret expectantem ? haec, mi pater, 
Te dicere aequom fuit et id defendere. 676 

Mi. Kidiculum : aduorsumne ilium causam dicerem, 
Quoi ueneram aduocatus ? sed quid ista, Aeschine, 
Nostra ? aiit quid nobis cum ilhs ? abeamus. quid est ? 
Quid lacrumas? Ae. Pater, obsecro, ausculta. Mi, 

Aeschine, audiui omnia. 



28 ADELPHL [IV. v. 680— 705. 

£t scio : nam te amo : quo magis quae agis curae sunt 

mihi. 680 

Ae. Ita uelim me promerentem ames, dum uiuas, mi pater, 

Vt me hoc delictimi admisisse in me, id tnihi uementer 

dolet 
Et me tui pudet. Jft. Credo herele : nam ingenium noui 

tuom 
Liberale : sed uereor ne indiligens nimium sies. 
in qua ciuitate tandem te arbitrare uiuere ? 685 

Virginem uitiasti, quam te non ius fuerat tangere. 
lam id peecatum primum magnum, md^ntim, at humaniini 

tamen : 
Fecere alii saepe item boni. at postquam id euenit, cedo 
Numquid circumspexti ? aut numquid tute prospexti tibi. 
Quid fieret? qua fieret? si te mi ipsum puduit pro- 

loqui, 690 

Qua resciscerem? baec dum dubitas, menses abierunt 

decem. 
Prodidisti et te et illam miseram et gnatum, quod quidem 

in te fait. 
Quid P credebas dormienti haec tibi confecturos deos P 

Et illam sine tua opera in cubiculum iri deduct um domum? 
Nolim ceterarum rerum te socordem eodem modo. 695 
Bono animo es, duces uxorem banc. Ae. Hem. Mt. 

Bono, inquam, animo es. Ae. Pater, 
6bsecro, num ludis tu [nunc] me ? Mi. £go te ? quam 

obrem? Ae. Nescio: 
Quia tarn misere hoc ^sse cupio u6rum, eo uereor magis. 
Mi. Abi domum ac deos comprecare, ut uxorem arcessas : 

abi. 
Ae. Quid? cam uxorem P Mi. JEJim. Ae. lamp Mi. 

lam quantum potest. Ae. Di me, pater, 700 

6mnes oderint, ni magis te quam oculos nunc ego amo 

meos. 
Mt. Quid ? quam iUam P Ae. Aeque. Mi. Perbenigne. 

Ae. Quid P ille ubist Mil^sius ? 
Mi. Abiit, periit, nauem ascendit ; sed quor cessas P Ae. 

Abi, pater : 
Tu potius deos comprecare : nam tibi eos certo scio, * 
Quom uir melior multo es quam ego, obt^mperaturos magis. 
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Mi. Ego eo intro, ut quae opus sunt parentur : tu fac ut 
dixi, si sapis. 706 

Ae. Quid hoc est negoti P hoc 6st patrem esse aut hdc est 
filium cfsse ? 

Si frater aut sodalis esset, qui magis morem gereret ? 

Hie non amandus? hicine non gestandus in sinust? 
hem : 709 

Itaque adeo magnam mi inicit sua commoditate curam : 

Ne forte inprudens faciam quod nolit, sciens cauebo. 

Sed cesso ire intro, ne morae meis nuptiis egomet siem ? 

Demea. Micio. 

* 

De, Defessus sum ambulando : ut, Sjre, te cum tua 

Monstratione magnus perdat luppiter ! 

Perreptaui usque omne oppidum : ad porfcam, ad lacum, 

Quo non? neque illic fabrica erat neque firatrem homo 716 

Yidisse se aibat quisquam. nunc uero domi 

Certum obsidere est usque, donee redierit. 

Mi. Ibo, illis dicam nuUam esse in nobis moram. 

De, Sed eccum ipsum : te iam dudum quaero, Micio. 720 

Mi. Quid nam ? De. Fero aha flagitia ad te ingentia 

Boni illius adulescentis. Mi. Ecce autem noua. 

De» Capitalia. Mi, Ohe iam. De. Nescis qui uir sit. 

Mi. Scio. 
De. stulte, tu de psaltria me somnias 724 

Agere : hoc peccatum in uirginemst ciuem. Mi. Scio. 
D^e. Oho, scis et patere ? Mi. Quid ni patiar ? De. Die 

mihi, 
Non clamas ? non insanis ? Mi. Non : malim quidem. 
De. Puer natust. Mi. Di bene uortant. De. Virgo nil 

habet. 
Mi. Audiui. De, Et ducenda indotatast. Mi. Scilicet. 
De. Quid nunc futurumst ? Mi. f d enim quod res ipsa 

fert : 780 

niinc hue transfer^tur uiigo. De. O luppiter, 
Istocine pacto oportet ? Mi. Quid faciam amplius ? 
De. Quid facias ? si non ipsa re tibi istuc dolet, 
Simulare certe est hominis. Mi. Quin iam uirginem 
Despondi : res compositast : fiunt nuptiae : 785 



80 ADELPHI. [IV. vii. 736—767. 

Dempsi mekun omnem : haec magis sunt hominis. De, 

Ceterum. 
Placet tibi factum, Micio ? Mi, Non, si queam 
Mutare. nunc quom non queo, animo aequo fero. 
Ita uitast hominum, quasi quom ludas tcsseris, 
Si illdd quod maxume opus est iactu non cadit, 740 

niud quod cecidit forte, id arte ut corrigas. 
De, Corrector : nempe tua arte uiginti minae 
Pro psaltria peri^re : quae quantum potest 
Aliquo abiciendast, si non pretio, g^ratiiB. 
Mi, Neque est neque illam sane studeo uendere. 745 

De, Quid igitur faciei ? Mi, Domi erit. De, Pro diuom 

fidem, 
Meretrix et mater f&milias una m domo ? 
Ma, Quornon? De, Sanumne cr^dis te esse ? Mi, Equi- 

dem arbitror. 
De, Ita me di ament, ut uideo tuam ego ineptiam, 
Facturum credo, ut h&beas quicum cdntites. 750 

Mi, Quor non ? De. Et noua nupta ^adem haec discet. 

Mi. Scilicet. 
De. Tu inter eas restim ductans saltabis. Mi. Probe. 
De. Probe ? Mi. 6t tu nobiscum una, si opus sit. De, 

Ei mihi. 
Non te ha^ pudent ? Mi. lam u^ omitte, D^mea, 
Tuam istam iracundiam, atque ita ut hodi4 decet 755 

Hilarum iuQ lubentem fdc te gnati in nuptus. 
Ego bos conueniam : post buc redeo. De. luppiter, 
Hancine uitam ! hoscin mores ! banc dem^ntiam ! 
Yxor sine dote ueniet : intus ps41triast : 
Domus sumptuosa : adulescens luxu pirditus : 760 

Sen^x deliranfi. ipsa si cupiAt Salus, 
Seruare prorsus non potest banc fimiliam. 

Stevs. Deiiea. 

Sy. Edepol, Syiisce, i& curasti moUiter 

Laut^que munus administrasti tuom. 

Abi. s6d postquam intus sum omnium rerum satur, 765 

Prode&mbulare buc lubitumst. De, Ulud sis tdde 

Exemplum disciplinae. 8y, Ecce autem bic adest 



IV. viii. ix. 768—795.] ADELPHI. 81 

Senex noster. quid fit? quid tu es tristis? Be, Oh 

scelus. 
8y, Ohe iam : tu uerba fundis Mc, sapientift? 
De. Tu si meus esses . . 8y. Dis quidem esses, D^mea, 770 
Ac tuam rem constabilisses. De. Exempb oiDnibus 
Curarem ut esses. Sy, Quam obiemP quid £9ci? I}e, 

Eogas? 
In ipsa turba atque in peccato maxumo, 
Quod uix sedatum sdtis est, potasti, scelus, 
Quasi re bene gesta. Sy, Sane nolkm hue exitum. 775 

DbOMO. StRVS. DETVfRA. 

Dr, Heus Syre, rogat te Ctesipho ut rededs. Sy, Abi. 
De. Quid Ctesiphonem hie n^at ? Sy, Nil. De, Eho, 

camufex, 
Est Ctesipho intus? Sy. Non est. JOe. Quox luo. no- 

minatP 
Sy, Est alius quidam, parasitaster paululu^ : 
Nostin? De. Iam scibo. Sy. Quid agis? quo abis? 

De. Mitte me. 780 

Sy. KoH inquam. De. Non manum dbstines, mastigia ? 
An tibi iam mauis cerebrum dispergam hie P Sy, Abit. 
Edepol commissatorem baud sane commodum, 
Praes^rtim Ctesiphoni. quid ego nunc agam P 
Nisi, dum hae silescunt turbae, iuterea in Unguium 78^ 
Aliquo abeam atque edormiscam hoc uilli. sic agam. 

MiCIO. I>BMEA. 

Mi. Parata a nobis sunt, ita ut dixi, Sostrata, 
• Ybi uis. quis nam a me pepulit tarn grauiter foris ? 
De. Ei mihi, quid faciam P quid agam ? quid clameniL aut 

querar P 
O caelum, o terra^ o mijria Neptuni. .Mi. £m tibi^ 790 
Eesciuit omnem rem : id nunc clamat scilicet: 
Pardtae htes : succurrendumst. De. £ccum adest 
Communis^ corrupt^la nostrum liberum. 
Mi. Tandem reprime iraoundiam atque ad te redi. 
De. Eepressi, redii, mitto maledicta omnia : 79^ 



82 ADELPHI. [IV. ix. 796— 834, 

Hem ipsam putemus. dictum hoc inter nos fait 

(Ex te 6deost ortimi), n^ tu curares meum 

Neue ego tuom ? responde. Jfi. Factumst, non nego. 

J)e, Quor nunc apud te potat P quor recipis meum ? 

Quor emis amicam, Micio ? numqui minus 800 

Mihi idem ius aequomst 6sse quod mecumst tibi ? 

Quando ego tuom non euro, ne cura meum. 

Mi. Non aequom dicis. De. Non? Jfi. Nam netos 

uerbum hoc quidemst, 
Communia esse amicorum inter se omnia. 
J)e. Fac6te : nunc demum istaec nata odLtiost. 805 

Ml. Ausculta paucis, nisi molestumst, Demea. 
Principio, si id te mordet, sumptum f ilii 
Quem faciunt, quaeso hoc facito tecum cogites : 
Tu iUos duo olim pro re tollebas tua, 
Quod sdtis putabas tua bona ambobus fore, 810 

!Bt me turn uxorem cr6didisti scOicet 
Ducturum : eandem illam rationem antiquam obtine : 
Conserua, quaere, p4rce, fac quam plurimum 
lUis relinquas : gloriam tu istam obtine. 
Mea, quae praeter spem euenere, utantur sine. 815 

De summa nil decMet : quod hinc accesserit. 
Id de lucre putato esse omne. haec di uoles 
In animo uere cogitare, Demea, 
iEt mi et tibi et illis d^mpseris molestiam. 
De. Mitto rem : consuetudinem ipsorum. Mi. Mane : 
Scio : istuc ibam. miilta in homine, Demea, 821 

Signa insunt, ex quibus coniectura ^ile fit, 
Duo quom idem faciunt, sa^pe ut possis dicere 
* Hoc licet inpune dicere huic, illi non licet,' 
Non quo diggimilig res sit, sed quo is qui facit. 825 

Quae ego inesse in illis uideo, ut confid^m fore 
Ita ut uolumus. uideo eos sapere, intellegere, in loco 
Yereri, inter se amare : scires liberum 
Ing6nium atque animum. quo uis illos tu die 
Bedducas. at enim m^tuas, ne ab re sint tamen 830 

Omissiores paulo. o noster Demea, 
Ad dmnia alia aetdte sapimus r^clius : 
Solum unum hoc uitium f6rt senectus hominibus : 
Attentiores sumus ad rem omnes, quam sat est : 
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Quod illos sat aetas dcuet. De, Ne nimium modo 835 

Bonae tuae istae nos rationes, Micio, 

Et tuos iste animus aequos subuortat. Mi. Tace : 

Non f iet. mitte iam istaec : da te hodi6 mihi : 

Exporge frontem. De. Scflicet ita tempus fert, 

Faciundumst : ceterum rus eras cum filio 840 

Cum primo luci ibo hinc. Mi. De nocte censeo : 

Hodie modo hilarum fac te. De. Et istam psaltriam 

Yna iUuc mecum hinc abstraham. Mi. Pugnaueris. 

Eo paeto prorsmn iUi adligaris fffium. 

Modo facito ut illam serues. De. Ego istuc uidero, 845 

Atque ibi fauillae plena, ^mi ac pollinis 

Coqu^ndo sit faxo et molendo : praeter baec 

Meridie ipso faciam ut stipulam colligat ; 

Tam excoctam reddam atque atram quam carbost. Mi. 

Placet: 
Nunc mihi uidere sapere. atque equidem filium 850 

Tum etiam si nolit cdgam ut cum ilia una cubet. 
De. Derides ? fortunatu's, qui isto animo sies : 
Ego s^ntio. Mi. Ah, pei^isne ? De. Iam iam d^sino. 
Mi. I ergo Intro, et quoi rei est, ei rei hunc sumamus 

diem. 



ACTVS V. 

Demea. 

Numquam ita quisquam bene subducta ratione ad uitam 

:^t, 855 

Qum res aetas usus semper aliquid adport^ noui, 
AHquid moneat : ut ilia quae te scire credas nescias, 
Et quae tibi putaris prima, in experiundo ut r^pudies. 
Quod nimc mi euenit : nam ego uitam duram, quam uixi 

usque adhuc, 
Prdpe iam exciirso spatio mitto. id quam obrem ? re ipsa 

r^pperi. 860 

Facilitate nil esse homini melius neque dementia. 
Id esse uerum ex me atque ex fratre quoiuis facilest 

noscere. 



34 ADELPHI. [V. ii. 863—888. 

ille suam egit semper uitam in otio, in conuiuiis, 
Clemens, placidus, nulli laedere 6b, adridere omnibus : 
Sibi uixit : sibi stimptum fecit : omnes bene dicunt, 

amant. 865 

J^go ille agrestis, sa6uos, tristis, parous, truculentus, 

tenax 
Duxi uxorem : quam ibi miseriam uidi ! nati f ilii. 
Alia cura: heia autem, dum studeo illis ut quam plu- 

rimum 
Faeerem, contriui in quaerundo uitam atque aetatem 

meam : 
Nunc exacta aetate hoc fructi pro labore ab eis fero, 870 
Odium : ille alter sine labore patria potitur commoda. 
Ilium amant, me fugitant : ilii credunt consilia omnia, 
Ilium diligunt, apud ilium sunt ambo, ego desertus sum : 
fllum ut uiuat optant, meam autem mortem expectant 

scilicet. 
Ita eos meo labore eductos maxumo hie fecit suos 875 

Paulo sumptu: miseriam omnem ego capio, hie potitur 

gaudia. 
Age age nunciam 6xperiamur contra, ecquid ego possiem 
Blande dicere aut benigne facere, quando hoc prouocat. 
Ego quoque a meis me amari et magni pendi postulo. 
Si id fit dando atque obsequendo, non posteriores 

feram. 880 

Deerit : id mea minume re fert, qui sum natu maxumus. 

Sybys. Demea. 

Sjf, Heus Demea, orat frater ne abeas longius 

De. Quis homo? 6 Sjre noster, salue: quid fit? quid 

agitur? 
Sif. Becte. De, 6ptumest. iom nunc haec tiia pnmum 

addidi 884 

Fraeter naturam : ' o noster, quid fit ? quid agitur ?' 
Seruom baud inliberalem praebes te, 6t tibi 
Lubens bene faxim. S^. Gratiam habeo. De, Atqui, 

Syre, 
Hoc uirumst et re ipsa experiere propediem. 
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Geta. Demea. (Stevs.) 

Ge, Era, ego hue ad hos prouiso» quam mox uirginem 
Arcessant. sed eccum DemeanL saluos sies. 890 

De, O qui uocare? Ge, Geta. De. Geta, hominem 

maxumi 
Freti te esse hodie iudicaui animo meo : 
Nam is mihi profectost seruos spectatus satis, 
Quoi dominus curaest, ita uti tibi sensi, Geta, 
Et tibi ob earn rem, siqnid usus uenerit, 895 

Lubens bene faxim. meditor esse adfabilis, 
Et bene procedit. Ge. Bonus es, quom haec existmnas. 
De, Paulatim plebem primulimi facie meam. 

Aeschhtts. Demea. Stets. Geta. 

Ae, Occidunt me quidem, dum nimis sanctas nuptias 
Student facere : in adparando consumunt diem. 900 

De,\ Quid agitur, Aeschine ? Ae, Ehem, pater mi, tu hie 

eras? 
De. Tuos hercle uero et animo et natura pater, 
Qui te amat plus quam hosce oculos. sed quor non 

domum 
Vxorem arcessis ? Ae. Cupio : uerum hoc mihi moraest : 
Tibicina et hymenaeum qui cantent. De. Eho, 905 

Yin tu huic seni auscidtare ? Ae, Quid ? De, Missa 

haec face, 
Hymenaeum turbas lampadas tibicinas, 
Atque banc in horto maceriam iube dirui 
Quantum potest : hac transfer : unam fac domum : 
Traduce et matrem et familiaui omnem ad nos. Ae. 

Pkcet, 910 

Pater lepidissume. De, Eugae, iam lepidus uocor. 
Fraiai aedes fient peruiae, turbam domum 
Adducet, sumptu amittet multa : quid mea P 
Ego lepidus ineo gratiam. iube nunciam 
Dinumeret ille Babylo uiginti minas. 915 

Syre, c^ssas ire ac facere ? ^. Quid ego P De, Dime. 
Tu illas abi et traduce. Ge, Di tibi, Demea, 

D 2 
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Bene faciant, quom te uideo nostrae familiae 
Tarn ex animo factum u^lle. De, Dignos arbitror. 
Quid tu ais ? Ae. Sic opmor. De. Multo rectiust 920 
Quam illdm puerperam hue nunc duci p6r uiam 
Aegrotam. Ae, Nil enim uidi melius, mi pater. 
X)e, Sic Boleo. Bed cecum Micio egreditur foras. 

MiCIO. DeMEA. AESCHrNTS. 

ML lubet frater ? ubi is est ? tun iubes hoc, Demea ? 
De, Ego uero iubeo et h^ re et aUis omnibus 925 

Quam maxume unam f&cere nos hanc familiam, 
Colere adiuuare aditingere. Ae. Ita quaeso, pater. 
Mi, Haud 41iter censeo. De, tmmo hercle ita nobis 

decet : 
Primum huius uxorifit milter. Mi, Est. quidpostea? 
De, Proba et modesta. Mi, Ita aiunt. De, Natu gr&n- 

dior. 930 

Mi, Scio. De, P£rere iam diu ha^c per annos non 

potest : 
Kec qui e4m respiciat quisquam est : solast. Mi, Quam 

hie rem agit ? 
De, Hanc te aequomst ducere, 6t te operam ut fidt dare. 
Mi, Me ducere autem? De, Te. Mi, Me? De, Te 

inquam. Mi, In^ptis. De, Si tu sis homo, 
Hie faciat. Ae, Mi pater. Mi. Quid tu autem huic» 

^ine, auscultas ? De, Nil agis : 935 

Fieri dliter non potest. Mi. Deliras. Ae, Sine te ex- 

orem, mi pater. 
Mi, Insdnis: aufer. De, Age, da ueniam filio. Mi. 

Satin sdnus es ? 
Ego nouos maritas dnno demum quinto et sexag6nsumo 
Fiam atque anum decrepitam ducam ? idne ^tis auctores 

mihi? 
Ae. Fac : promisi ego iUis. Mi, Promisti autem P de te 

largitor, puer. 940 

De, Age, quid siquid te mains oret ? Mi, Quiisi non hoc 

sit maxumum. 
De, Da ufeniam. Ae, Ne grau6re. De, Fac, promitte. 

Mi. Non omittitis ? 
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Ajb. Non, nisi te exorem. Mi, Vis est haec quidem. 

De. Age prolixe, Micio. 
Mi, Etsi hoc luihi prauom in^ptum absurdum atque 

dlienum a uitd mea 
Yid^tur : si uos tanto opere istuc uoltis, fiat. Ae, B^ne 

&cis. 946 

De, Merito tuo te amo. u^rum . . Mi, Quid? De, 

Ego dieam, hoc quom fit quod uolo. 
Mi, Quid nunc ? quid restat ? De, Hegio cognatus his 

est proxumus, 
Adfinis nobis, pauper : bene nos aliquid facere illi decet. 
Mi, Quid facere? De, Agelli est hic sub urbe paulum 

quod locitas foras : 
Huic demus qui fruatur. Mi, Paulum id autemst ? De. 

Si multumst, tamen 950 

Faciundumst : pro patre huic est, bonus est, noster est, 

recte datur. 
Postremo non meum illud uerbum facio, quod tu, Micio, 
Bene et sapienter dixti dudum : ' uitium commune dm- 

niumst. 
Quod nimium ad rem in senecta attenti sumus?' banc 

maculam nos decet 
Ecfugere : dictimist uere et re ipsa fieri oportet. Ajb, Mi 

pater. 95b 

Mi, Quid istic ? dabitur quandoquidem hic uolt. Ae, 

Gaudeo. 
De, Nunc mihi germanu's pariter animo et corpore. 
Slid sibi gladio hunc iugulo. 

Stbvs. Dem£a. Micio. Aeschints. 

8y. Factumst quod iussisti, Demea. 

De, Frugi homo's, ergo edepol hodie mea quidem sen- 
t^ntia 

liidico Syrum fteri esse aequom liberum. Mi, Istunc 
liberum ? 960 

Quod nam ob factum ? De, Multa. 8y, O noster De- 
mea, edepol uir bonu's : 

£go istos nobis usque a pueris curaui ambos sedulo ; 

Docui, monui, bene praecepi semper quae potui omnia. 
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De, Bes apparet : et quidem porro haec, obsonare, cum 

fide 
Scdrtum adducere, adparare de die conuiuium : 965 

Non mediocris hominis haec sunt officia. Sy* lepidum 

caput. 
De, Postremo hodie in psaltria hac emiinda hie adiutor 

fiiit, 
Hic curauit : prodesse aequomst : alii meliores erunt : 
Denique hic uolt fieri. Mi, Vin tu hoc fieri? Ae, 

Cupio. Mi. Si quidem 
Tu uis, Syre, eho accede hue ad me: liber esto. 8y. 

Bene facia : 970 

Omnibus gratiam habeo, et seorsum tibi praeterea, De- 

mea. 
De, Gaudeo. Ae. Et ego. 8y, Credo : utinam hoc per- 

petuom fiat gaudium, 
Phrygiam ut uxorem meam una mecum uideam liberam. 

De. Optumam quidem mulierem. Sy. Et quidem tu6 

nepoti huius f ilio 
Hodie prima mammam dedit haec. De. Hercle uero 

serio, 9T/S 

Siquidem prima dedit, baud dubiumst quin emitti aequom 

siet. 
Mi. Ob cam rem ? De. Ob eam : postremo a me argen- 

tum quantist sumito. 
Sy. Di tibi, Demea, omnia omnes semper optata ofierant. 
Mi. Syre, processisti hodie pulchre, De, Siquidem porro, 

Micio, 
Tu tuom officium facies, atque huic aliquid paulmn prae 

manu 980 

Dederis, unde utatur : reddet tibi cito. Mi. Istoc uilius. 
Ae. Frugi homost. 8y, Eeddam hercle, da modo. Ae. 

Age, pater. Mi. Post «c6nsulam. 
De. Faciet. Sy. uir optume. Ae. O pater mi festi- 

uissume. 
Mi. Quid istuc ? quae res tam repente mores mutault 

tuos? 
Quod prolubium P quae istaec subitast largitas ? De. 

Dicam tibi : 985 

Yt id ostender^m, quod te isti facilem et festiuom putant, 
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Id non fieri ex uera uita neque adeo ex aequo et bono, 
Sed ex adsentando mdulgendo et largiendo, Micio. 
Nunc adeo si ob earn rem nobis mea uita inuisa, Aeschine, 

est, 
Quia non iusta iniusta prorsus omnia omnino obse- 

quor, 990 

Missa facio : ecfundite, emite, faeite quod nobis lubet. 
Sed si id uoltis potius, quae uos propter adulescentiam 
Minus uidetis, magis inpense cupitis, consulitis parum, 
Kaec reprendere et corrigere et obsecimdare in loco : 
Ecce me, qui id faciam nobis. Ae, Tibi, pater, permitti- 

mus : 995 

Plus scis quid facto opus est. sed de fratre quid fiet? 

Be, Sino 
Habeat : in istac finem faciat. Mi, Istuc recte. Can- 

TOB. Plaudite. 



METEA HVIVS FABVLAE HAEC SVNT. 



V. 

1 ad 154 iambici senarii 
155 ad 157 trochaic! octonarii 

158 trochaicofl dimeter catalec- 

ticuB 

159 iambiciis octonarius 

160 et 162 trochaici octonarii 
161 163 164 trochaici septenarii 

165 trochaicus octonarius 

166 ad 169 trochaici septenarii 
170 ad 196 iambici octonarii 
197 ad 206 trochaici septenarii 

209 iambicus septenarius 

210 ad 227 iambici octonarii 
228 ad 253 iambici senarii 
254 ad 287 iambici octonarii 

288 trochaicus septenarins 

289 ad 291 iambici octonarii 
292 et 293 trochuci septenarii 

294 iambicus octonarius 

295 ad 298 trochuci septenarii 
299 ad 302 iambici octonarii 
303 et 304 trochaici septenarii 
305 ad 316 iambici octonarii 

317 iambicus quatemarius 

318 et 319 trochaici septenarii 

320 iambicus octonarius 

321 ad 329 trochaici septenarii 
330 et 331 iambici octonarii 
332 et 333 trochaici septenarii 
334 ad 354 iambici octonarii 
355 ad 516 iambici senarii 



V. 

517 trochaicus octonarius 

518 trochaicus septenarius 

519 ad 523 iambici octonarii 

524 iambicus quatemarius 

525 trochaicus octonarius 

526 trochaicus septenarius 

527 ad 539 iambici octonarii 
540 ad 591 trochaici septenarii 
592 ad 609 iambici octonarii 
610 et 611 trochaici septenarii 
612 et 613 versus choriambici 

614 iambicus senarius 

615 iambicus quatemarius 

616 trochaicus dimeter catalec- 

ticus 

617 trochaicus octonarius 

618 trochaicus septenarius 

619 ad 624 iambici octonarii 
625 ad 637 trochaici septenarii 
638 ad 678 iambici senarii 
679 ad 706 trochaici septenarii 
707 ad 711 iambici septenarii 

712 iambicus octonarius 

713 ad 854 iambici senarii 
855 ad 881 trochaici septenarii 
882 ad 933 iambici senarii 
934 ad 955 iambici octonarii 
956 et 957 iambici senarii 

958 iambicus octonarius 

959 ad 997 trochaici septenarii 






R TERENTII ADELPHI. 



DIDASCALIA. 



Cfraeca Mencmdru] Literally 'A Greek Flay/ or, as we shonld 
rather say, ' From the Qreek' of Menander. 

Imcio Aemilio Paulo] A dative ' of the more distant ohject ' afber 

fecere. The Adelphl having been first acted at the Mineral specta* 

des here spoken of, its date is fixed to the year 160 B.o. The 

X. AemiUus here mentioned was sumamed Macedonicus for his 

victory over Perseus at Pydna, B.C. 168. 

Fahius Maxinmas P» Cornelius Jfricanua] These were sons 
of L. AemiUus Paulus, and the only sons who survived him. But 
they did not bear his name, having been adopted into other houses 
before their lather's death. 

L. AtiUua Praenestinus] We may reasonably conjecture that this 
L. Atilius of Praeneste was a freedman of that Atilian house, one 
member of which (C. Atilius Serranus) itii^odwied scenic represewta' 
tions at the Megalensia or Feast of Cybele, B.C. 198. 

L. Ambivius 7\irpio'] is named as a distinguished actor by Cicero, 
De Senect. 14, and by Tacitus De OraU 14. 

Modos fecit'] Arranged the music. 

Flaccus Claudi] Subaudi Filius, This Flaccus being a slave has 
not tria nomina to boast of, [compare Juv. v. 127, * Tang^am 
habeat tria nomina,] and yet being something of a public character 
is distinguished from the ' Syrus,* ' I>ama,* or *Dionysius* of domestic 
service by a Patronymic. 

TShiis 8erranis] Serranus, or, as it is also written, Sarranus 
(Yirg. Q. ii. 506, S, Ostrum, Juv. x. 88, S, Aulaea. Sil. vi. 468, 
8, JwM, i. e. Carthaginian) means TSfrian, and is ultimately of the 
same origin as the word T^rius, though the words reached Italy by a 
difibrent route. For Sarra, Tip-os, and ^vp-ta are all formed on the 
principle of divergent articttlation from the Phoenician Tsur, * a rock.' 
The combination of TS being unknown to the Greeks they dropped, 
in some derivatives, the T, in others the S. The ' Tyrian Pipes ' here 
spoken of are believed to be identical with what are called elsewhere 
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tibiae pares, i. e. two pipes of the same size and of the same pitch. 
[It is worthy of notice as an example of the hidden histories that 
often lie wrapt up in words, that of the two words T^riut and 
Sarranus, the former was imported at a late period from Gn^ce, the 
latter {Sarratmi) is an old Latin word derived direct from Carthage, 
and preserving therefore a trace of the ancient commercial inter- 
course canned on hy the Libu-Phoeniciuns with the peoples of Italy. 
The word Karthago is another example of the same kind, the Bomans 
having adopted this form long before they heard of the Qreek 
Kapxil^^^' Neither form approaches very closely to the original 
word, Karthada, meaning ' I^ew Town ;' the first syllable of which 
represents the same word that we meet with in the Bible under the 
form Kiriathy as in Kiriath Arba, Eiriath Jearim, &c., and which 
appears also in the Phoenician ' Melcarth,' the Tyrian Hercules, i. e. 

• Melch-Carth,' * King of the City,' whence the Greek M€XfK^f>mf, 
the Latin Melicerta, for the history of which word see Kenrich't 
FhcBnicia, p. 90.] 

Ibta is to be construed with Tibiis Serrams. * The whole (play) 
to (on) the Tyrian Pipes/ Compare the didascalia prefixed to the 
Andria. 

Facta eexta, i. e. was the sixth in order of composition. Compare 
the didascaliae of the Andria and the Eunuchus, * Facta prima * and 

* Facta ^ecunda,' 



PEOLOGUS. 

In the primitive times of Greek Tragedy, when the Choric Songs 
were regarded as the substance of the representation, and the inter- 
vening dialogue merely as *Eir€i<r6ha, or Episodes^ the Tlp6K<rfos was 
all that part of the play, if any, which was spoken before the first 
entrance of the Chorus. But as this primitive idea gradually died 
out, and with it the choric element both in tragedy, and, still more 
completely, in comedy, the Prologus was asumilated in nature, as in 
name, to our modern ' Prologue.' [It. and Sp. Prologo. Fr. and 
Eng. Prologue. Ger. Prolog.] 

1. Scripturam suam] ' what he writes,' and so nearly = seripta 
sua, Comp. Hecyra, Prol. ii. 4, 'Novas qui exactas feci ut m- 
vetsraseerent (acquire an established pontion with the public) ne enm 
poeta scriptura evanesceret,' i. e. that the poet's work might survive 
the poet himself. 8criptura as a techniofU term (meaning literally 
'the marking') referred to the^reum^ of cattle on the public lands, 
or to the tax levied for the privilege of doing so. Those who have 
observed the marking of cattle for distinction of owners, before they 
are sent out on ' Lammas,' or other common lands, will be at no loas 
for the origin of the phrase. Compare Varro de Be Bust. ii. 1. 16, 
' Ne si inscriptum pecus paverint lege censoria committant.' ' Lest 
they should offend against the terms of the Censor's reg^nlations, if 
they sent their cattle tq pasture unmarked:* the marked cattle being 
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also inserihed in thd books of the PvhUeoftus, or Farmer of the Tax. 
[It. Scrittura. Sp. Escritura. Fr. £critare.3 

8. Rapere m pejorem pcMriem'] (to force to the worse side^ i. e.) to 
depreciate, disparage. 

^ — b, Quam] must be referred to scri^turam, yer. 1^ as regards 
grammar, but to faHmlam, understood in soripturam, as regards the 
sense. 

4. IncUcio erif\ For the construction compare 858. 712. 

5. Laudine an vUio duct] to be regarded as a merit or a fault. 
For this use of duoere (answering to the secondary meaning of 
tfydofiai) comp. Prol. 18, and below, 105. 

6. Sifnapothneaeontes'] ol owuvoStfiicrKovTts was the title of a play 
of Diphilus, a poet of the New Ck)medy, contemporary with Menander. 
[On the form commorientis, for the later ....««, see note cm aedis, 
88.] 

8 — 14. In Ghraeca, &c.] To understand what is here said, it must 
be remembered that Qreek comedies were regarded by Latin play- 
wrights as mines from which they might legitimately transfer what 
they would, word for. word, for their own use. Tei^ence, therefore, 
defends himself from the charge of plagiarism in the only sense which 
to Roman ears conveyed any reproachf viz., that of plagiarising from 
Latin authors, by saying that the passage of Diphilus' play which he 
has appropriated had been passed over altogether by Plautus. 

9. In prima fabula"] In (the foremost play, i. e.) the first part of 
the play. Frinms = pro-imus or prae-imus, as irp&ros = vpo-wroSy 
and as ' first * = ' furthest.' Hence primut may sometimes coincide 
in meaning with extremns (eartra-imus) outmost, or utmost : as in Ov, 
Met. iv. 544, where of the attendants on Queen Ino, who had just 
thrown herself from the clifis into the sea, it is said, 'Sidoniae 
comites quantum valuere secutae signa pedum prima videre novis- 
sima saxo* i. e. ' saw her last foot-marks on the clifi''s (foremost) 
utmost edge.' [The It. Primiero, Sp. Primero, Fr. Premier, are 
from primarius, the direct descendants of Primus having been 
assigned, in Spanish and French especially, to ecclesiastical or other 
technical use. Compare note on Germanus 957> and on verbum 
621.] 

12. Kowim'] As a new play, i. e. for the first time of representa- 
tion. See the quotation from the Siecyra on ver. 1 (Prol.), whefe 
novas exactas means plays which on their first representation had 
been hissed off the stage. [Cognate words are v4os or viFos, Ger. 
Nao, and our * new.' Descendants are. It. Nuovo. Sp. Nuevo. Fr. 
Neuf and Nouveau.] 

13. Locum reprensuml A passage recovered. Beprensus from re- 
prehendo, a word whicn probably contains the word 'hand' rr 
manus, which in its simple form survives now in the Teutonic lan- 
g^uages only ; pre-hend-ere being to ' put forth the hand,' and so to 
seize. [It. Riprendere. Sp. Reprender. Fr. Reprendre; and less 
directly. It. Represaglia, Sp. Represaglia. Fr. Repr^sailles. £ng. Re- 
prisals.] \ 

15. Isti^ My opponents. This meaning arises out of ^q forensic 
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use ofiste, in which an advocate addressing the Jndices speaks of his 
opponent as iste, * the man yon see there/ 

15 h, Homine8 nobilia^ He refers to his patrons, Scipio the younger, 
and C. Lq^lius, to whom Donatus adds a third, Fnrius Publius. 

%0, In otioj in negoHo] Otium and negotvum are contrasted here 
in meaning as in derivation; negotium being simply nec-otkun, as 
neglegere is nec-legere not to pick up, and nego probably is nec-aio, 
' I say not/ [It. Negozio. Sp. Negodo. Fr. N^goce ; and from otmm 
It. Ozio. Sp. Odo. Fr. Oisif, and possibly Aise, onr * ease.'] 

21.. 8»o quisque tempore] Each when he most needed it. Temput 
here = Kcuf>6i rather than xp^^^^* Compare Cic. pro Plane. 32. 79, 
' quid a me cujusque tempua (needs, or special circumstances) poscett,' 
And Div. in Caecil. 2. 6, *suscipere onus laboris atque officii ex 
necessariorwn tempore* (as the needs of my friends happened to 
require). [It. Tempo, Sp. Tiempo, Fr. Temps.] 

22. Argumentum] derived from aarguere^ to make clear, or bright. 
Ck)mpare a/rg-enbwny the bright metal : 1st, what is made cUa/r 
by a poem, story, work of art, &C., and so its subject, story, or plot ; 
2nd, what serves to make clear, and so, a proof, evidence, or 
argument. For first meaning comp. Virg. Aen. vii. 791, where the 
story of lo represented by Vulcan on Aeneas' shield is an ' ar^«- 
mewtiwm ingena,* answering to Milton's 'high argument' in the 
opening of the Flaradise Lost. [It. Argomento. Sp. Arg^umento. 
fV. Argument.] 

23. Partem] wc, argwnewti, 

— h. Mi'] So to be written, not, as commonly, u, of which Beitschl 
says (Proleg. in Plant, p. 98), * geminatum i in pronomine non ma- 
jorem fidem habet quam in dH diis, pro quibus aut di dia, ut i is, aut 
4ei deie, ut ei eis, veteres probarunt.' 



ACT I. 

SoENB I. Micio appears on the stage wondering what has kept 
Aeschinus out so late. The mention of his anxieties leads him to say 
how he came to adopt Aeschinus^ and to sketch in a few vigorous 
touches the contrast between his own character and that of his 
brother Demea, — himself the embodiment of common sense, Demea 
at once fond and blind. 

26. Storax] also written Stgrax, = ^ripa^^ is the name of a 
resinous gum used as a perfume. It is here the name of a slave; 
probably the valet of Aeschinus, so called as being puer ab odoribus, 
in charge of the scents, which to a fine gentleman of those days were 
indispensable. Micio calls to Storax, and getting no answer concludes 
that he ia still out waiting for his master. 

27. Advorsum ire] was a phrase employed of slaves sent to attend 
their mcuters home, Donatus says that such slaves were called 
4idoorsitores, 

28. Profecto] See on 893. 
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28. b Uspiam] Axxotber, and an older, form of usguctm, * In the 
pronoun, and frequently elsewhere, the Samnite and Umbrian used 
p where the Roman used q, as pis for quis/ MOmmsen, B. H. 1. 
14. Compare such forms as Oscan pe, Latin que, — re. Hence 
ttspiam is to he resolved ultimately into uape (= tisque) iam, as 
quispiam, the older form of quisquam, is resolved (Donaldson, Varron. 
p. 322) into quis, pe, iam = taris re 8^, ' some one, whoever it may 
be.' 

29. Aut ubi si cesses'] rr cuit sicuhi cesses. Observe, that in the 
form sicubi is preserved the older form of vhi, viz. euhi = g«d» ^, 
which is connected ultimately with qui, as oZ (where) with Zs, [It. 
Ore. Old Sp. O. Pr. Oil j and from de ubi, It. Dove. Fr. D'oil.] 
"With ubi for cuhi compare the forms alicubi (other — where, or ' else- 
where'), aU-cunde (other — ^whence, i. e.), from some other place. 

Cessare is a frequentative of cedere, cessum (= ced-sum), the 
root-meaning of which is * to go.' Hence cessare means, iirst, to go 
backwards and forwards; and so 'to loiter,' be idle, unemployed. 
The secondary meanings, suggested by various contexts, are almost 
innumerable. Here it means ' to stay out late.' Compare 588. 631. 
703. [It. Cessare. Sp. Cesar. Fr. Cesser, all with the meaning of 
our ' cease,' which in the Latin word is very rare.] 

— b, Sa quae in te uxor dioiH] i. e. the reproaches which she 
throws out against you, such as ' amare te aut potare.' 

34. Tibi bene esse'] That you are enjoying yourself. Comp. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 2. 120, ' Sene erat non pisdbus urbe petitis, sed pullo atque 
haedo.' 

36. Alserit] * Taken oold.' Note, as characteristic of the language 
of warm countries, such as Qreeoe and Italy, the connexion between 
algere and kKytiv, eoJd and pain. And for the importance of 
warmth in a sanitary point of view to a Roman, see Mommsen, R. H. 
i.37. 

40. Atque] A good example this of the distinctive meaning of 
atque, or, as in old Latin it was often written, adque (ad-que == 
irp6s Tc), ' and in addition ;' or, as here, ' and besides.' 

41. Is] sc. f rater meus : distinguished from hie in the line before, 
meaning Aeschinus, the latter being in a closer relation to Micio 
than his brother Demea. See below on 168, b. 

— b. Studio] Descriptive ablative, ' tast€» ' or ' inclinations.' [It. 
Studio. Sp. Estudio. Fr. J^tnde.] 

42. Clementem vitam] The calm and easy life of the city, as op* 
posed to the rough work of the farm. Compare Ovid's * clementissi* 
mus amnis,' Met. ix. 116. In 864, below, it occurs in nearly the 
same sense. The meaning ' merciful,' which we attach to the word 
in modem use, hardly belongs in its strict sense to the Latin word. 
Even when, as in Cicero often, it approaches closely to that meaning. 



^ The termination bi for the locative, which occurs again in ihi 
Qjx that place), is identical with the Greek ^c, in avr^^t, *IA.i^^i, 
ic.rA« 
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it is rather to be understood of a calm and nattially gentle disposi- 
tion. [It. and Sp. Clemente. Fr. Clement.] 

48. Isti] h. e. ' qui a tne dusentiuni/ says Donatus. Comp. note 
on 15. 

45. JRurf] Kot a daiive, bat an old locative case. This locative 
case explains the forms ^omae^ = JBoma-if Carthagini (only by later 
and poetical usage Carthagine), domi, Athewis, militiae zz tnUiHai, 
humi, &c. ; all of which really represent the same case, as they repre- 
sent a similar idea, instead of being respectively genitives, datives, 
and ablatives, as some grammarians have taught. [The above is 
substantially in accordance with Professor Donaldson.] 

61. Omnia pro meojwe agere] ' to stand out in all cases fbr my 
own rights,' or * claim to have every thing my own way.' 

52, Clanculum patre9] The construction \a *ne me celet ea quae 
aliifaoiunt clancuhtm patres* (without their parents' knowledge). 
Clanculum, = clam-culum, a diminutive of clam, which itself pro- 
bably is an abbreviated form of celatim. Oomp. /caA.virr»» K\4irro», 
which are of the same root. 

58. Ferf\ Prompts. Cic. pro Cluent. ' Ut aetas illafert* S. 
57. JPudore'] Not shcvme or modesty, but, as oiSc^s ofbea, ('respect 

for others ' and so) 'good feeling,^ 'principle.' 

— b. lAberalitaie'] Pro]^rly, what is characteristicof a free citizen 
ij,iber) as distinguished from a slave. Hence ' the feeling and prind- 
ples of a gewt^man,' 'the principle of honour* [It. Liberalita. 
Sp.Iaberalidad. Fr. Lib^ralife.] 

— c. Ijihero8\ Liberi meant, a. free men ; b. the free members of 
the household as opposed to the slaves; and so c. ' children.' In this 
passage the word embraces in eom« measure all these meanings. 
Comp. 77. 

59. Maecfrairi meoum non cowceniuni'] Jjo. this my brother and I 
are not agreed. Some commentators however take fratri here as == 
infratrem, and render the line ' do not apply to my brother as they 
do to me {mecum)* 

61. Nobis] JDatious ethicus: h.c. expressive of feeling. Com- 
pare 276, and see note on 476. 

68. Ineptus (in aptus)'] * fbnd/ with an implication of misplaced 
fondness. [It. Inetto. Sp. Inepto. Pr. Inepte.2 
. 69. Malo eoactus] Coeroed by fear of ill. For the thought comp. 
Hor. 1 Ep. 16. 53, ' Oderunt peccare boni virtuHs amore; Tn nihil 
admittes in te formidine paenae»* Very terse too and suggestive is 
that of Cicero, in his second Philippic, *metu», non diutumus qffusU 
magisiter,*. ' Dread of the friture^ a teacher of duty whose lessons are 
soon forgotten.' 

70. JPaoere] a, to beat (comp. pavire, whence pavimentum, our 
Pamour, &c.), then^ with reference to the beaUng of the heart under 
any strong emotion, &. to be excited (whether with fear, as in ordi- 
nary usage, or with eager hope, or other excitement). Hence Ovid's 
*speque metuque pavent' exactly =: Milton's 'with hope and fear 
reboimd.* [From paw>r, in the sense of fear. It. Pavoro and Paura. 
Fr. Peur, f.] 
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71. Ingemum] From in and ffen(%iMn), what is in, homf and so 

' a man's natural bent.' [It. and Sp. Ingenio.] 
.78. Jpsus^ The older form of ipse. [It. EiE«o. Sp. Ese.] 
79. Nesdo quid'] These two words formed virtually one compoond, 

the first being pronounced here as a disayllahle, and with the accent 

on the ultima, quid being here enclitic. Compare note on Ov. Met. 

p. 18, V. 10. 

Scene II. Demea comes in gpreatly enraged at the misconduct of 
Aeschinus, of which he has just heard. Micio, ignorant, like his 
brother, that the real blame lay with Ctesipho, speaks of the charges 
made as of evils that must be expected of young men ; but in soliloquy 
with himself after Demea's departure he admits (147 — 153) that 
Aeschinus is open to blame. 

83. Dixin'] See note on 679. 

84). Quid fecit 1 Quid iUefecerit?'] The origin of the construc- 
tion, and the JitU form of its expression, will be seen in 288. Comp. 
261, 373. 

87. Designarit ?] DesigiMare is to mark out, and hence to sketch 
out or plan. This planning may be either arranging a proceseton 
[whence Designator, 'a Master of the Ceremonies;' especially of 

fitneral ceremonies, an ' Undertaker :' as in Hor. Ep. i. 7. 6, * dum 
ficus prima ctUorque Designatorem decorat lictoribus atris,* decks 
the undertaker with all the pomp of his gloomy train], or to plan a 
scheme of action, to devise ; as in that of Horace, ' Quid non ebrietas 
designate * what does not much wine devise ?' i. e. what will it not do? 
Among the more literal meanings of designare is that of marking 
out, or selecting, a man for office, as distinbt Axnn the actual con- 
ferring of such office ; as in the pl]^ase ' Consul Designatus,' Consul 
Elect, our VBishop Designate,' &c. [It. Besignare, embradng the 
two meanings to design or plan, and to sketch or draw, which in Sp. 
are expressed respectively by Besignar and Besenar, and in Fr. by 
Designer and Bessiner.] 

88. Ecfregif] For the later effregit. With fireg-i, fra>e4wn, 
lengthened in the present toy^a(n)^o, comp. p-fryvvfii, originally, it is 
probable, Pfrfryyv/Ai, and Ger. Brech-en, our Break. [From Frangere, 
old Fr. Fraindre, Fr. Enfir^dre = Infringers Eng. Infringe.] 

— h. Aedis, for the less correct aedes. The crude form is not 
aed but aedi, whence the gen. pi. aedi-um, and the ace. aedis = 
oM-es. 

89. Dominum] The master of the house; meaning in this case 
the slave-dealer Sannio. [It. Bonno. Sp. Bon. Old Fr. Bame, used 
as masculine, as in the phrase Bame Bieu =.Dominus Deus. From 
Domina It. Bonna; Sp. Bona and Buefia (whence our 'Buenna'), 
and Fr. Bame, with the diminutive Bemoiselle, in old Fr. Bamoiseau 
and Bamoiselle, = Domimoelku, DominiceUa.1 

93. In ore est omni popuU)] He's the talk of the town. Plant. 
Ftoud. i. 5. 4), *Ita nunc per urhem solus sermo est omnibus,' Cic. 
Lael. cap. 1, ' In eum sermonem Ulum inddere qui turn fere omnibus 
erat in ore.* Hor. £p. i. 8. 9> ' IHHus Bwnama brem ventuSrusin ora* S. 
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95. Sei dare operem] Attending steadily to business. See on 
185. 

96. lilt] Not to him, but (in reference to him, and so) of him. 
Comp. Luc. xviii. 81, t& yeypofifitva 9m rSnf fcpo^nfrw r^ vlf rod 
h»6pdncov, 

96. Inperito'] here =zreruminperHo, Comp. Andr. 910, ' JTbmtiief 
(idolescentulos rerum inperitos,' without knowledge of the world. 

100. Qiioraum (quo-veraum) Utucl'] Whither tends what you 
say ? i. e. What mean you by that ? Jtatuc = iatud'ce, 

101. Non eat JUtgititm] He does not deny that it is wrong, but 
says that it is not an outrtMffeous, or infcMtoiu, fkult. On this subject 
see the Introduction to this Play. 

104. Siit] zzsivit, 

106. Unde idfieretl [Something firom which this xnight be done, 
L e.] the means of domg it. Comp. 122. 

107. Museremua'] Not ' for feciasemus,* a mode of explaining diffi- 
culties which is always to be looked on with suspicion. * Imperfecto 
opus ease facile apparehit confunctivo modo in indicaivoum eonverao, 
Enim vero sententia haec est : sed non erat unde id fieret : ergo non 
faciebamus, i. e. faoere solebamus.' S. referring to Matihiae on Cic. 
Cat. ii. 9. 3. 

— b. Si eaaea homo'] If you had any common sense about you. 
Somo and humatuia are ofton used with reference to the feeling ot 
sympathy for humanity, and more especially of allowance for humam 
fraUt^, which should be characteristic of man. Compare 111, 784, 

736, and see further on 145, 579, 687. 

106. Dum per aetatem licet] While he has the excuse of youth. 

109. £!xpectaitum] After long looking out for your death. Quinc- 
tiL Instit. Orat. ix. 3, ' Quum Proculeius quereretur de fiho quod is 
mortem suam exapectctret, et ille dixisset se non exapeetare : immo, 
inquit, rogo exapectea. In quibus verbis est antanaclasis verbi ex* 
apectare, quod et opperiri et desiderare valet.' S. 

110. AMeniore aetate] An age belonging more to other things, 
i. e. a more unfitting age. 

— b. Tcmen] *AXX' 3/m0t. ' Tamen in the apodods generally implies 
etait or some equivalent word in the protasis, or introductory clause, 
and per contra, etai in the protads generally implies teamen in the 
apodosis. So with though and get in English. In point oi fact how- 
ever etai or its equivalent is the partide most commonly omitted in 
Latin, yet that which is commonly omitted in English.' (Ov. Met. 
p. 34, V. 18.) Comp. 226, 553. 

111. Tu homo] Various and unsatis&ctoiy explanations having 
been given of this phrase, the 'following is suggested as in some 
respectis better suited to the context. Micio had told Demea (107) 

hat ai eaaet homo, if he had any common sense about him, he would 
not be angry at Aeschinus* faults. Demea replies, ' You and gour 
common aenae aa gou call it will drive me mad.' [It. Uomo. Sp. 
Hombre (whence the Fr. and Eng. < Ombre ' as the name of a game 
ftt cards, Hombre answering to our * Knave'). Fr. Homme.] 

113, JMacuUa] In auaeuUare = auaiouUaref we trace the older 
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form ousts ^ for (xuris, s having been replaced, &s in a great nnmber 
of the Latin words, by r. Often this change is but partial, as in 
quaer-o, quaes'im, quaes-Uum; ur-o, us-si, us-tum; haer-eo, haes-i, 
haesumi haur-io, hcMS-i, haus-twn; &c. So from torreo we have 
tostwn, from infero (probably), iwfestus. Often a double form is 
found in use. Beside tbe more recent arhorelwm stands arhustum = 
the older ar&o«e^tem ; \iesiidie moderatusy modestus ; beside Aonora^w^y 
honestus; beside roboraius, rohustus ; bedde temper<Uus, tempestus, 
as in nox intempesta, undivided, i. e. dateless night (there being no 
son to mark the flight of the hours). Compare the Greek witrhs 
&<6pi, ' in the hourless night/ Again quaeso, quaesunms, is but the 
older form of quaerOf quaerimus ; honos and <»rbos and lepos held 
their own in classical usage side by side with honor, arbor, and lepor; 
though vapos and lahos, clamos and colas became obsolete. From 
JFalerU we have the adjective Faliscus = Falesicus, from the older 
form FtdesH, as from Etruria we have JStruscus. In like manner in 
modem lang^ges from ossifraga (the bone-breaker) we have the 
Fr. Orfraie, wlule we retain the * in our own 'ospray ' or *osprey.* 
But the change has been reversed in chaise for chaire (=. cathedra), 
in. poussi^e for pourri^e from puhereus*. As regards the Latin 
language we know the very date when the change from star ex- 
tended itself even to proper names (which naturally would cling the 
longest to the older form), for JL, Papirius Cursor (Dictator a.u.o. 
415) was the first of the Papisii, Cicero tells us, to make this change 
in his name. With these facts before us we are not surprised to find 
in the Umbrian language (one of the main constituents of Latin) a 
peculiar letter called the sibilant B, which combined the sound of r 
and s, and is represented (see Varroniantts, p. 82> by these two 
letters in the Latin transcriptions. 

116. Mihi peccaf] * It is {to me that he is in fimlt, i. e.) I who 
am concerned, and not you.' With the construction and the thought 
compare Rom. xiv. 4, 2l» ris c7 6 xpivt^v itK\6rpiop olKtrnu s T^ t9l<p 
Kvpiip ffriiKfi ^ irtmrci. 

— b. Illi] 'In that case.' Illi (the old form of the locative see note 
on 45) is used in Terence where in later Latin we should have illic, 
i. e. ilU'Ce. Even in Cic. ii. Phil. § 77, we find the form illim for 
the more common illinc, i. e. illim-ce. Other instances of illi, meaning 
* there,' will be found in 577 (where no other interpretation is possi- 
ble) and 844 ; and on the other hand illic (for illi-ce) 602 is evi- 
dently the dative of the preposition, not an adverb. 

117. Obsonat^ Obsonare, also as a dep. obsonari, is an imported 
Qreek word, answering to ^^'^i^*'''' firom ot^^vits (6}^oy — uvioiiai), a 
purveyor of delicacies. Like the Greek verb it means to buy, or 
purvey, the more expensive kinds of food. But obsomum does not 



. 1 We find ose for aiwrem in the Salian hymns. See Donaldson's 
Varron. p. 198. 

' On the forms amave sim, &c. for the more modem omow-ertm, 
gee note on 398. 

E 
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correspond in meaning with h^Svtov (as is commonly stated), but to 
the far more common word tir^oVf meaning by derivation cooked 
viands of any kind (more probably from oirr-ciw than from ei|r-») as 
distinct from bread, which in one shape or other formed the stafde 
of the ordinary Greek meal. Hence the metaphorical use of the 
words both in Qreek and Latin, as in the proverb ri imOvfiia rod trlrov 
2(iifov, ' Hunger is the best sauce,' or, in that of Xehophon, oi xSvoi 
64iov rois iyaOois (Cyr. vii. 5. 80), compared with Cicero's obsonare 
famem ambulando, * to provide delicacies for your appetite by active 
exercise.' Compare the distinction between oi^Totos, a 'professed 
cook,' and the ' plain cook ' or pacify •masi, t*^y€*pos, liteiaUy, the 
' kneader,' from fidaaw, fAdCa, &c. Compare 286. 
117 b. De meo] iic r&v 4fi&y, * all at my expense.' 
118. AnuW] (Sensu mmu^ konesto. See Trench, Syn. Gr. Test, in 
v. &7(£in}.) * He has a mistress.' 

— b. BwM erii commodtm] * As long as I conveniently can.' 
120. Foris ecfregW] He alludes in this instance to the storming of 

Sannio's house. 

122. Est unde haeofla/iW] See above on 106. 

123. Cedo qusmvis arbitrwn] * Let whom you will decide between 
uSf' i. e. ' appeal to whom you will.' , For other uses of cedo com- 
pare 484, 68i8. The word has never yet been satisfactorily expUined, 
but the following may be suggested as possibly the real history of the 
word. Cette, which is found as a plural form of cedo, is evidently 
for ced'te, 1. e. cedite. By analogy we may conclude that cedo is for 
ceditot the extinction of one consonant, and the shortening of the 
penuUima being accounted for by the word, when thus used, having 
become encUtic, (Compare notes on Edepol, 289, and on FrofeetOy 
893.) Thus cedo will mean, by derivation as it does by usage> 
* grant,' ' give,' and sometimes, like da, * tell me.' 

125. Qui vere 8ciuwf\ (sc padres esse,) 

126. Consiliis^ * By (my plans for Mm, i. e.) the course I follow 
with regard to him.' It may be rendered here ' by affection,' which 
IS suggested by the context. 

127. Tun consuUs quiequam ?] (' What P gou deliberate to any 
purpose ? i. e.) Much good looking to you for advice I ' 

— b. AUero'] ' I shall be off ai once,* or, as we should say, * I'm 
off.' The ftiture perfect often serves thus to express an immediate 
and momentary action, as distinct from one more remote or more 
continuous. 

128. Sicine agis ?] ' Is this the way (you act, i. e.) you treat me ?' 
Sicine is to be written* not siccine, as hicine, hocine, &c., because in 
the compounds sio (= sU^oe, be it there— so be it — so) hoe (= ho-oe, 
as ishuc = istud-'Oe, illinc zz ilUm'Oe),.&c. the demonstrative parti- 
cle ee is already contained. With tMs theory agrees the authority 
of the oldest and best MSS. [From sic. It. Sp. and Fr. Si. ' Yes,' 
'just 80.'] Compare with the . above Bitsehel, Proleg, in Flout. 
p. 102. 

129. Cfurae est mihi'] * He is (for) a trouble to me/ i. e. ' I'm 
anxious about the boy.' 
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130. Aequam wterque partem] * Each \mfair share.' 

133. Quid istic ?] Critics are divided as to the meaning of the 
expression. Bentley asserts absolntely that it is an expression of 
assent, others as absolutely that it expresses dissent. One may well 
hesitate before even attempting * inter tantos componere litis/ other«> 
wise it might be suggested that the words by themsehses express 
neither assent nor dissent, but that their context may be saeh as to 
snggest either one or the other. Literally they mean, ' What there 
(by you) ?' i. e. * What me«i you by that ?' (as here, where by the 
context it expresses dissent), or ' What need to say that V (as in 956» 
where by the context assent is expressed.) 

137. Aegri^sty <&«.] ' You are angry ... I am no stranger ... if 
I am only in your way . . . well — I say no more.' These disjointed 
imperfect clauses are intended to represent the disquiet and annoy- 
ance felt by Demea. 

139. 8enti€€\ * Will feel the consequences/ 

141. Nee nil . . . dicif] (This is not merely nothing that he says, nor 
does he say all that is to be said : i. «.) ' There is something in what 
he says.' [Micio is' now soliloquiring, alter Demea has left the stage.] 

144. Qimm placo . . . deterreo] * When I try to quiet him, I 
simply (sedulo, see note on 251) run counter to him, and repel him 
from me.' 

145. Vtx humane patiiurl * He takes matters (scarcely as a man 
should, »'. «.) too seriously ' (without making sufficient allowance for 
human iVailty), see note on 107. Comp. Cic. ad Att. i. 2, ' sin aliter 
acdderit humaniter ferenras.' 

147. Cum Ulo'] 'As much as he.' 

152. Defervisse'] ' Had cooled down.' Themetaphor is taken fh>m 
the boiling of water or other liqmds. Comp* Cic. Csscil. 18. 43, 
' Quum adolescentisB cnpiditates defervissent.' 

153. Ecce autem de inieffro] ' But now here's the same thing over 
again.' The words JBoce autem are often thus used (see 722) to 
express surprise. Plant. Men. 687, * Mu, Ludibrio, pater, habeor. 
Senex, Unde (by whom) ? Mu. Ab illo cui me mandavisti, meo 
viro. Senex. Eooe autem litigium !' * So we've a quarrel to settle, 
have we ?* [Prom integer, literally * untouched.' It, * Intero,' Sp. 
•Entero,' Pr. 'Bntier,' Eng. * Entire.'] 

— b. Nisi . . . volo] ' But still I should like to know.' For this use 
of nisi with an indicative, compare Eunuch. 547, ' Quid illud mail 
'st ? Nequeo satis mirari neqne ooigioere : M»i, quicquid est, procnl 
hinc lubet prius quid sit sciscitari ?' See below 545. 

ACT 11. 

SOEITE I. Sannio the Slave-dealer comes on the stage determined 
not to be robbed of the Music-girl that .Echinus bus carried off. 
He only gets beaten, however, for his pains; and becomes seriously 
alarmed at the prospect of getting nether slave nor money. 

156. Otiosel Aeschinus addresses the girl, telling her to take 
things easily, i. e. not to fear. 

e2 
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158. JSgo istam imvitis omnibus] ' I'll have her back in spite of 
you all.' In colloqnial Latin a verb is often omitted when the 
context and the manner of the speaker make it clear what is meant. 
[From invUus, It. * Invito/ Sp. • ' Ambidos/ old Fr. ' Envis^ h 
I'Envis.'] 

159. Nbn eommittet — ut vapvlef] * Hell not (bring abont that he 
beaten) earn another thrashing.' VapuUxre is probably va-peUare, 
* to cry Woe is me,' and so to have cause so to cry, to be beaten. 
This accounts for the anomaly of an active form with an apparently 
passive meaning. 

162. Qttod te posterius purges'] ' As for your trying to clear your- 
self heresiter by saying that you are sorry for the wrong done me, I 
won't care (this much, i. e. suiting some action to the word) a snap 
of the fingers.' NoUem factum was a form of expressing regret for 
the past, like our ' I'm very sorry.* See below, 165. Hence explain 
Liv. xxix. 19, ' Quuis injurias siln /octets quererentur, eas negue 
senatum, negue P. S.factas velle/ S. 

163. Perseqvi] This is a technical term, to sue (this last from 
Fr. suivre = sequi). Compare the use of Zti&K^iv, our prosecute, and 
the Scotch ' pursuer ' meaning ' prosecutor.' Cicero pro Caec. 33, ' St 
^^ agant, etjus suum perseguawtwr* Plant. Capt. iii. 1. 32, ' Ntme 
harharica lege cerium est (I am determined) jus meum omne per- 
sequi,* S. [It. Ferseguire and Perseguitare. Sp. Perseguir. Fr, Per- 
s^cuter and (irom prosequi) Poursuivre.] 

164. Verbis ... re] This is the opposition so frequent in Greek 
between \6y^ and (pyt^, pretence and reality. With a similar con- 
trast in view, verba dare acquires the meaning ' to deceive' (to ^ve 
words or promises instead of performance). [It appears strange at 
first sight that a word so oommbn as verbum should have been dis- 
placed in modem romance languages by so rare a word as parabola, 
as in It. Parola. Sp. Palabra (compare Shakespeare's Palabras). 
Fr. Parole. The fact seems to have been, that in medieeval Latin 
verbum had been appropriated to ecclesiastical use, answering to 
6 A6yos of John i. 1 ; and such is still the meaning of ' H verbo ' 
in Sp. and It., and of the Fr. * Le Verbe.' Compare note on 9 and 
967.] 

165. Novi ego &c.] " I know the answers that you and the like of 
you are always ready with : * I'm very sorry,' or * We'll bring forward 
witnesses on oath,' or ' That it is most unbecoming to charge yon 
with such a wrong as this' (that you are unworthy of such a wrong), 
when in fact the only thing that is unbecoming and unworthy is 
the way in which I have been treated." The above is probably the 
true arrangement of the passage. Others join dabitw jusyurandum 
to the words that follow : ' You'll offer to take oath that you are 
quite incapable of doing me such a wrong as this.' 

167. jibi prae &c.J Aeschinus addresses his o\m. slave, Fto- 
meno. 

— b. Hoc mU fads] * This that you do is (nothing worth, nili = 
mhUi being a genitivus pretu) all no use :' i. e. * It's no good your 
going on Uke this/ Observe that the common indeclinable noua 
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nihil (by further contraction nil) represents the genitive nihiU, ' not 
worth a bean-pod/ and so ' worthless/ which appears also in the abla* 
tive nihilo, as in the phrases nihilo secins, ' not a whit the less/ i. e. 
' nevertheless / pro nihilo habere, * to deem worthless/ [The form 
hilwM, a bean-pod, probably points to an old form haha z=.faha. 
This interchange of jf or ph with h is frequent in the romance lan< 
guagesy especially so in Spanish. Examples are ; Fr. Hon (and de- 
hors) = foris. Fr. Habler = Sp. Hablar = FabuLiri. Old Fr. 
Harouche for Farouche (ferocem). In Spanish the Latin initial F is 
constantly so changed, as in haba zzfaba, hacer -^zfaeere, hambre 
=.famem, harto ^fcirtusy haz ^z faciei, bender zzjindere, herir =: 
ferire, hierro ^ferrum, hijo z:iJUius, hoja =^ folia, a neut. pi. mis- 
taken for a fern, sing., whence Fr. Feuille, f. ; hondo = fundus, 
horca izfurca, horma •=. forma, homo zzfiumus, hostigar rzfitgH- 
ffare, huir -zzfugere, humo =yWm«i«, hurto ^fwrtiim^ huso zzfustts. 
The same change is found in compounds, wherein f is virtually an 
initial letter, as in de-hesa = defenaa, sahumar == •^ewffwmare, 
Sahagun (a name of a town) = Sant Fagunt, i. e. Sanctus Fa^ 
cundue. But filwn (a thread) is in Sp. Filo, to distinguish it 
from hilo = hUum, a bean-pod. See IHez, Romance Grammar, vol. i. 
p. 262 sq. 

X68. Ntmciam] * now at once/ See foot-note on 184. 

— b. At enim] On this idiomatic use of enitn see note on 656. 

— c, Illuo . . . istoo . . . hie] These words have all their proper 
meaning in this passage, and serve to indicate the changes that are 
made meanwhile in the position of the actors. Aeschinus, standing 
himself dose by the girl, and on the point of entering the house, says 
to Parmeno, 'Go over ifonder* (pointing to where Sannio stood). 
Then, as Parmeno did not stand quite where he wished — that is, 
within easy reach of Sannio* e face (see 171) — he adds, ' You've gone 
too far that way ' {istoc, * to that place in which you now stajad) ; 
and at last, stepping across to where Sannio was standing, and show- 
ing Parmeno what he meant, he adds, * Take your place here close by 
(tUs one by me, huno) Sannio/ It would be difficult to find a passage 
that better illustrates the difference between Ule, iste, and hie, 
answering to ^jcecvof , oVros, and 58c. 

170. Ca/ve &c.] ' Keep your eyes fixed on mine, and if I give you 
a nod let your fist go Ml drive into his cheek.' Saereat, Utendly, 
be fixed in his cheek. 

172. latuc volo ipsum eaeperiri] * That's the very point I should 
like to try,' i. e. whether you dare strike me. In saying this he lays 
his hand on the girl's arm, and immediately gets a tremendous blow 
from Parmeno. There is another possible interpretation of the 
words, taking experire in its technical sense of < trying at law,' and 
rendering * I'll sue you for that too ' (if you do strike me). For this 
technical meaning see 850. 497. 

— b, Serva"] Mook out.' This may be understood as addressed 
either to Parmeno or to Sannio. On aervare see note on 845. 

173. GeminahU] 'hell give you another (blow)/ Compare Vir- 
gil's ' Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus nunc ille sinistra/ 
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174 Non iwnueram &c.] Fftrmeno improves on his teaching, and 
knocks Sannio about unmercifully. Aeschinus says, ' I didn't give 
you a nod, but still err on that side rather than the other ;' i. e. 
'much better give him too much than too little.' [Observe the 
special force of Utam, ' better to err on the side that yoi» are now 
erring.'] 

175. Itegnumne hie tu pogndes ?] * Are you king here P' i. e. ' do 
you think you can wrong do with impunity ?' Eex to Roman ears, 
as rvpanfos to the Greeks, suggested the idea not of a constitutional 
king, but of a despotic monarch above the reach of law. Sallnst, 
Jug. 31, 'Impune quaeUbetfaeere id est regem esse* 8. [It. Regno. 
Sp. Beino. IV. R^ne.] 

176. Orwdug esses &c.] ' I'd have decorated you as you deserve.' 
He says this with a dovhle-entendre, which may be suggested in 
English by the rendering, * I would have marked your merito as they 
richly deserve.' [It. Omare. Sp. Omar. Fr. OSrner.] 

179. Qui] *■ How ?' < In what respect P' An ablative of qvM ad- 
verbialized. For other instances see 215. 254. 666. Cic. Phil. ii. 
4.8. 

180. Ckyivoiivitiim, fecisse] 'Make a row.' Cowiiitwm probably for 
eonvoc-tiwm {convocare with the sense of conclamare), a. a loud 
noise ; b. abuse, reproach. 

182. Operiere'] On the relation of operio and opperior, see note 
on 446. 

— d. Loris Uber?'] ' What P a firee man scourged !' Comp. Acts 
zxii. 25, where St. Paul says to the Centurion, cl &»Bptnro¥ 
*Pufiatov Kol AKardiepirov ^|c<my 6fuv luurrl^^iv; And the Centu- 
rion takes word to the Tribune (r^ x^^XV)* ^'^^ ^p^ ^l /A^^Xcti 
iroic«i'* 6 yhp HvBponros oSros 'Po»/iia7^s iffru 

184. Nunciam] Observe that this word (= nunc jcm) is here a 
trisyllable ^ 

191. Loqueris] ^h clirar. ' Right !' 

— h. Minis vi^fimti'] This suggests what was considered an average 
price (fo a dealer) of a slave of this kind, viz* about 80^., if we 



^ Compare quoniam, i. e. quom (older form of quum) torn, which 
exactly answers in meaning as in form to iirti^, and etiam = et 
iam. In iam as a dissyllable, which doubtless was its primitive 
form, we see the history of the word suggested. For on qpmparing 
pal-am (= pad-amf the root being that of pa(n)do, pat-eo, &c.), 
cor-am (i. e. c*or'-am, before the &ce of) =: /car* ififia, clam (also 
written calam, see note on 52), we see that the am is an adverbial 
termination, and that the distinctive meaning of the adverb is to be 
sought in the initial letters. Iam therefore may not improbably 
contain the verbal root i, ' go,' so that i-am will mean (< goingly,' 
'quickly,' and so) 'at once,' which last is the special meaning of 
'iam. Compare iUcet = ire-licet ; meaning first, * you may go,* then 
^ * off ! ' and so * immediately,' * at once.' 
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assume l^at the Attic mina was meant. The word fiva came to 
Greece^ like many other terms of commerce, from the East, through 
Fhenician traders. It means hy derivation ' a weight.' The same 
root occurs in the Mene, Mene (Tckel Upharsin), * Thou art weighed,' 
written on the walls of Belshazzar's hanquet-hall. 

194. Adsero manu liberali causa] * I claim her as free/ ' maintain 
that she is free.' [The root-meaning of serere is * set,' ' put ^, as in 
de-sero, I put down, leave 09 desert; in-sero, I put in, or insert. 
Hence adserere manu was to lay hand upon a thing or a person hy 
way of a formal claim of ownership. Thus the verh acquired its 
general and prevailing meaning ' to claim.' The later meanings, 1st, 
* to defend,' * protect,' 2nd, * to assert,' * affirm,' are not met with in 
writers of the golden age.] 

195. Causam medUari iuaml * to prepare your case,' i. e. to pre- 
pare to fight it out in court, [It. Causa, ' a cause ;' Cosa, ' a thing.' 
So Fr. Cause and Chose.] 

200. Tantidem emptam tradier'] * To be made over to him (bought 
at the same price, i. e.) at cost price.' 

201. Verum enim quando bene promeruit, fiaf] * After all, as he 
has treated me so well, be it as he wishes.' The ' bene promeruit* is 
of course said ironically. Observe that promerere of itself generally 
means ' to deserve well,* and so to behave well : commerere, to de- 
serve (or behave) ill. 

202. Jam cupio'] ' I'm anxious to settle the matter at once,* See 
above on 184. 

— 5. Sariolor'] The verb means, 1st, to divine, play the soothsayer ; 
and hence, 2nd, to talk idly, talk nonsense. Comp. Cic. Fam. ii. 16, 
' Sed ego fortasse vaticinor (am only dreaming) et haec omnia me- 
liores habebunt exitus.' S. 

203. Dare] * That I am readtf to sell* or with a meaning which 
dare often has, * that I offer her.' 

— h. Testis faxnet &c.] * He will at once call his friends to witness 
that the bargain's struck.* But as for the money — ^no such thing — 
'soon' he'll tell me: 'Come again to-morrow* Somnium is used, 
like tvap, of what has no more reality than a dream. 

206. ilum quaestum] That trade, sc. lenocinium, 

207. Mussitanda"] ' Be borne in silence.' Musso and the frequenta- 
tive mussito, mutus and muttio, contain the same root as pLifuv, 
fi^C^iyt f/ivffriipiov, #c.t.a.., the primary meaning being, apparently, to 
close the lips. 

208. Nemo ddbitli * No one will ever pay me.' He refers to the 
' modo si reddat* of 205. Has rationes puto,* * cast up all these reckon- 
ings,' i. e. ' make all these calculations.' On the connexion of the two 
meanings of putare, to count, or reckon, and to prune, see on 796. 

Scene II. Syrus as he leaves his master's house tells Aeschinus 
he will soon settle matters with Sannio. Accordingly, after feeling 

^ See Yarronianus, p. 398 sq. 
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his way a little he proposes to pay him ten minae, with a hint that 
he may think himself lucky to get so mnch. Sannto entreats him to 
stand his friend, and do the hest he can for him. If he can only get 
cost-price for the girl he will he content. 

211. Ero'] The later forms henu and hera *fide antiquUatis 
jprorsus carent* Ritschel. 

213. Usque] 1st, as far as ; 2nd, {as far as can he, and so) to 
the very last, thoroughly, or utterly. See these various meanings 
exemplified 215. 559. 631. 655. 718. [Usque a cognate of c«s tc. 
Donaldson, Varr. 321.] 

214. Quidfacerem T] * What was I to do ?' Modus deliberoHvus. 
Compare 690. 

— b. Adulescenti morem ffesium oporiuW] * A young man such 
as he should have been humoured,' fdlowed his own way. For the 
phrase morem gerere compare 431. 708. 

215. Qui] See above on 179. 

— h. Os praehui] Os praehere (prae-hahere), literally ' to hold out 
the face,' is an idiomatic phrase meaning to submit patiently to insult, 
and may serve to illustrate Matt. v. 89, Harts <rc fawlatt M r^tt 

— c. Sets quid lo^uw'] A colloquial expression, like our ' I'll tell 
you what.' Compare oJvtt o^ h ZpSurov and the like. The literal 
translation here would be, ' I will say, know'st thou what ? ' Seim* 
quomodo is so used with an imperative by Plautus. 

216. In /oco] (on fitting occasion, i. e.) ' sometimes.' Words origin- 
ally expressive of place are constantly transferred to the category of 
time. For example see our own ' always,' i. e. all ways, compared 
with the It. TuUavia, Sp. Todavia, old Fr. Toutesvoies, Fr. Toutefois, 

218. Hominwn hojno stultissume'] * Thou dullest of dull men.* 
[Stultus = stoUus = stoldus — stolidus. That the older form stoltus 
was preserved in the lingua vulgaris of Italy we may infer (as with 
many other similar words) from the It. Stolto.] 

219. Ne non tibi istuc faeneraref] ' That that course {se, morige* 
rare adulescenii) would not pay in the long run.' 

— b. 8pem>pretio non emo'] (I don't pay ready money for a mere 
hope, i. e.) I like a bird in the hand better than two in the bush. 
[PreUum =r per-itium ^ that which goes across from buyer, to seller. 
It. Prezzo. Sp. Predo. Fr. Priz.] 

220. Nwnquam rem fades'] * You'll never make your way in the 
world (make your fortune).' Bes meant originally an object of 
thought (according to Donaldson, who connects it with reor), just as 
Ger. 'Ding/ our 'Thing,' \a connected with 'denken,' 'to think.' 
But its special meaning varies with the many objects with which 
men's thoughts are occupied. And as in Roman times, not less than 
in our own, money and money-making {Rem .... quocunque modo 

' So Donaldson, who compares the Greek words ir4p'vrifu, wp-affts, 
•wp-lafiMt &c., to which may be added, as has been suggeited to me, 
wtp-^M, in its Homeric use ' to transport for sale/ 
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rem : Hor.) occupied a large place in men's mindB, res must often be 
translated ' money.' 

220 b. Abi'] Like Shakspeare's ' Go to/ is often used without refer- 
ence to actual motion. Compare 765. 

— c, Inescare'] ' To bait your traps for men.' JSsca z= edeica, is a 
thing for eating. [With edere, esum = edeum, compare iaOitiy and 
Gtee. * Essen,' our ' Eat.' The It. Mangiare and Manucare, Sp. Ma- 
nucar, Fr. Manger, and possibly our " Munch,' are from manducare."] 
The wosd ' inescare ' is still used in Italian in the metaphorical sense. 

222. In praeaenHa] It may be doubted whether the latter word 
should not be taken as a neut. pi. of the adjective ^ rather than 
with the dictionaries as an abl. sing, of the substantive. The mean- 
ing will be the same in either case, ' at once,' or as the context here 
suggests, <by way of readff money,' which elsewhere (in Plawtfu, 
e. g. and in Cicero) is praeeens pecwnia, 

223. Qucui jam «*quam tibi eint, &o.] * As if twenty minae were 
(any where to you, i. e.) of any account in your eyes.* Bentley finds 
fault with this explanation, which is that of Donatus, as wanting 
the authority of any parallel passage. But the influence of a Qreek 
original would account for the adoption of unusual idioms, supposing 
this to be such. Such a phrase as ravra 8* ovbofiov K^yut nearly 
approaches that of the text. 

. 224. Hem2 The final m in Latin words was all but a Utera muta, 
like the final n of many French words. This accounts for the apo- 
cope of m pure, before a vowel following, and it suggests also (what 
is in itself antecedently probable) that Sem was pronounced much 
like the It. Eh ! the Fr. He ! or Hein ! or our own Hey ! [The dif- 
ferent forms Ehem — Sem — Mn — £n (whence ecce for en-ee) are all 
representatives of natural sounds, little more than strong aspirations, 
which are common probably to all languages, certainly to those of 
modem Europe.] 

— b, Oyprum] Cyprus^ called in Genesis Chittim, a name of which 
Citium, one of its principal towns, long retained the trace, derived its 
Greek name K^pos from the plant known to the Phenicians as 
Gopher, now called Senna, coveted throughout the East for the 
yellow dye which it communicates to the nails. It was rich in copper 
mines, and the name [Sp. Cobre. Ger. Eupfer. Fr. Cuivre. £&ig. 
Copper] by which this metal is now known to most ^ of the western 
nations, is derived from that of the island. (See note on Ovid, Met. 
p. 125, V. 11.) 

225. Soc ecio, pendei, &c.] ' This is the reason, I know, of your 
hesitation.' Soc may be explained either as accusative, = ob hoc (as 
in Greek ravra often = hih ravra), or it may arise out of the fiiller 



> More probably still perhaps praesewtia in this phrase represents 
the old pronunciation (and old spelling also) of praeeeniiam, with 
the final m a litera muta : see on 224. 

' The It. Bame is aeramen (usu detritum). 
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form Moe eat (eraf) quod, . . So FUratns, Sop erett quod haee te 
mereUix hujus vocabat nomine ; and Virg. ^n. ii. 664, Hoe erai 
alma parens quod me per tela per ignee eripie. [It. Pendere as an 
intransitive, AppendSre and Soependfiie as a transitive.] 

226. IlUnc =z UUm-ce'] 

' — i. Tamen'] * In spite of the delay.' 

— c. Hoc ogee] * You will attend to (and so settle) this matter.' 

227. Nuaquam pedem"] * 111 not stir a foot.' On the colloquial 
omission of the verb, see note on 158. 

228. Injed ecrupulum kondn*] Tlie nse of v^icere here, as again 
in Cie. Cln. 28, 76, and per contra of eximore &c. Hin. £p. 3. 17, is 
explained by observing the real meaning oistrupuUu (dim. of acrupus), 
viz. a, a Bnudl stone ; i. a small (stone naed as a) weight, viz. j| of an 
uneia, like onr ' scruple ' in apothecary's wdght ; c, ^ of any unit, 
as of an uncia of land (= ^ juger), or of an honr ; d.VL small stone 
inserted in a wheel or other mechanism ao aa to atop ita motion, and 
so metaphorically a 'scruple,' i. e. a cause of hesitation and doubt 
preventive of action. [It. Scmpolo. Sp. Escmpolo. Fr. Scrupule ; 
m senses e. and d/] 

232. Nuncl While jam means ' at once,* and may be coupled with 
expressions of either of paat, preaent, or future time, nunc points ex- 
clusively to the time present to the sp^iker. With this agrees its 
derivation. For as yvy is probably vdfw, as Eng. ' Now ' is con- 
nected with Qer. * Neu,' our 0¥m * New,' as nu-per is nov per, so 
probably nunc, i. e. nun-ce =; novum-ee, thia new (just arrived) time. 
A further obliteration of the original form takes place in such com- 
pounds as nudiua-tertiua, (min(o) diea terliua, * it is now the third 
day ,' i.e.) 'the day before yesterday;' nudiua aextua, and the like. 
r^Tom Jam It. Gia. Sp. Ya. Fr. Ja t» jamais, i.e.^'am magia (comp. 
It. Giammai), and in ' d^j^' (It. Di gill). But nunc is lost, being re- 
placed, generally, by Hora, as in It. Ora ('now '), Sp. Ahora (ad horam), 
which appears again, though with a different notation of time, in Fr. 
Alors (ad illaa horaa), ' then,' and in * tout-il-1'heure,' * directly.'] 

233. £efrixerit rea] ' The case will (have grown cold, i.e.) be stale.' 
No one wUl trouble themselves about it. (T)m is the o{^osite of our 
'strike while the iron is hot.') 

236. Feraequi] ' Sue.' Above 163. 

236. Quod ad te rediturum putea ?] ' What you reckon will be your 
profit.' Meditua (whence, or perhaps rather firacn reddita. It. Bendita, 
Sp. Rents, Fr. Rente, our * Rent ') is the * back-come ' to the speculator 
or owner after all expenditure has been provided for. Compare Fr. 
Bevenu, our Revenue, from revenire. ^ 

237, 238.] These words are said ' aside ' by Sannio. But Syrus sees 
by his manner that he ' is shaky ' (lahaacit) in his resolution. 

239. Unum hoc habeo'] ' I can make you this one offer (and that is 
an).' 

241. Face2 The older form cffac. 

243. Etiam de aorte, &c.] ' Am I threatened with the loss (not 
only of all profit but) even of my capital ? ' ' Am I to be actually out 
of pocket?' 8ora (Le. Sorfs = older Sortis) has two principal 
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meanings, viz. a. Capital as opposed to profit, or (what is only a 
modification of the same idea) a principal sum (Kc^utAatov) as opposed 
to (faewus or usura) interest; and 5. a lot {irdKos or. KKrjpos). The 
root meaning of tne word is probably 'spring/ connected with 
surriffo, surrectum, the older form of aurgo. Hence a. a aprvng, i.e. 
a source of wealth as opposed to the accruing interest, or profit ; and 
h, the 'up-leaping* irdAos ^ of primitive usage. Comp. II. vii. 180, 
irdXKtv . . r€^viOf hnrAra N^arettp* 4k V iBopt KXrjpos Kw4ris hp Jkp* 
1i$€Koy airoi Afavros, [From Surgere It. Sorgere. Fr. Sourdre (to 
issue like a spring firom the ground), whence aovree (for Sourse) Eng. 
and Fr., and from this again l^ composition, Fr. Ressource. Eng. 
Besource/] 

245. ^liher est totum capui] * VLj whole head is but one big bruise.' 
[From iuheTf i. e. twn^ter. It. Tubwo. Fr. Truffe, our TruflSe.] 

246. JEtiam inauper defhtdei ?] ' And is he now to cheat me of my 
money besides.' Tlie use of eHam here and 243 and 550 well illus- 
trates its origin, viz. et^am, ' and, now all at once,' ' and ftirther.' 
[It. Defraudare.] 

247. Numquid vie qvin abeam f] * Have you any (wishes) com- 
mands to prevent my going ? ' i. e. ' If you have nothing more to say, 
I'm off.' This is usually expressed more briefly by ' Nvmqvid vw f ' 
a conventional way of saying * I wish you good morning.' 

246. Ut wt haec suwt cicta'] * Badly as I have been treated.' 
251. Sedulo faciam] 'I will do so to the best of my power.* 
8ediditaz=:8e-dolo-9y 'without gnUe,' and so the adverb, 'unreservedly,' 
' honestly,' ' earnestly ;' comp. 418 ; and then, 2nd, ' simply, ' merely/ 
like hrrixifios, as in 144. 

SoBNE III. Ctesipho, having heard of the manner in which 
Aeschinus has acted, is loud in his praise, and learns f¥om Syms 
where he is likely to be found. 

254. Qkivm] For this form of the abliative see note on 179> 

255. Detnum] By derivation ' downmost' {de-^imul), and so, 
'lastly,' ' at last.' Then, 2nd (' so as nothing was before ihis last,* 
and hence), ' above all,' or ' now fot the first time/ 

259. Fratrem homini, &c.] ' That no man living has a brother in 
all good qualities to equal mine/ Primae artes here seems to imply 
good qualities of heaH as well as head, Artea generally may be 
rendered ' accomplishments ;' and ' well-educated,' or, as we often say, 
siniply ' educated,' will perluips nearly correspond with the descriptive 
genitive ' honarum artvum/ 

260. mium] As from pauoilku, Dim. of paucue, came (pauc'lus, 
and so) paullua, so from eece ilium (ec^htm) eUum, Compare eocum 
for ecce eum, 

261. Quid eat? Quidaii?^ See on 84. 

263. Laborem] Here in the sense of ' troubles,' difiiculties. [Thus 
l(U>or combines the two meanings which in Italian are divided be- 



1 ird\os, of the same root as x^-Xw, what is shaken. 
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tween Lavoro and Travaglio (Labour and Trouble). Both are com- 
bined in Fr. Travail J 

264. Potts'] In PlautoB and Terence poiis, and the shortened 
form pote, are used for all persons and moods of possum, even for the 
infinitiye. (Ritschel, Prolog, in Flaut. 111.) 

Scene IY. Aeschinus and Ctesipho congratulate one another on 
the state of affairs. The former goes to the Forum to borrow money 
wherewith to pay Sannio; Ctesipho into the house to his mistress; 
Syms to market, to provide materials for a good dinner. 

265. Numquid nam ecfert ?j ' Is he bringing out any thing (any 
money) for me ? ' 

266. QttidJU] (Whafs coming about? i.e.) 'How go thmffs 
with you ?* A fkmiliar expression amonff equ€Us, like the Qer. me 
gehf s ? our own, * How d'ye do ? ' A nearly equivalent phrase is quid 
offitur? (see on 885) or qmd agis ? as above IS^. See on 619. 

268. Vero] * In good truth ' — indeed. Tbe meaning of vero varies 
slightly according to the position it occupies in the sentence. When 
{which is comparatively rare) it stands at the beginning of a clause, 
as below 469, it has the force of an emphatic affirmation. When in 
any place but the first, as in 405, 644, 754, 925, it gives emphasis to 
the word immediately preceding, and its root meaning < truly ' varies 
them greatly, according to the context in which it occurs. See fur- 
ther Key's Lat. Or. 1456. 

270. (iuo habeam gratum'] Qtfo here = eo quod, Oratum habere, 
or as it is more commonly expressed, grates habere^ is to ie or fiel 
grateftd (x^^^ ^X*^*'* ^^ X* ^l^^^^) ; grates agere, to express grati- 
tude, for which poetically we find g, dtcere or persolvere, as in J^. i. 
600; xi. 506. [Cog^te words are x^P^* X^'* Carus, Ch'ohts, 
CfroHa. Descendants of grains, are, the It. Sp. Pg. Grado, and the 
Prov. Grat, and Fr. Gr^ as a substantive. Hence by composition 
It. Malgrado. Fr. Malgr^ (and Bongr^). £ng. Maugre. It. Gradire 
and Aggradire. Fr. Agroer S to receive fitvourably, our own ' Agree,' 
with a somewhat modified sense.] 

272. Mihi dolef] This impers«nal use of doleo is of frequent oc« 
ourrence both in Plautus and Terence. See below 451, 682, 733. It 
is very rare in later writers. In Cic. Mur. 20 {cui dolet memini^ the 
words seem to be proverbial, and in a Letter of Brutus to Atdcus» 
which is the other instance quoted {dolet mihi quod stomacharis), a 
ooUoquial expression is of course admissible. 

275. Paene e pairia .'] (sc. exsulare or 0;»0>). Patria here should 
be rendered ' home ' rather than ' country.' A fitther might turn his 
son out of doors for offences such as these, but he would not banish 
him from the * country.' The truth is that this latter word suggests 
a much wider abstraction than did in general either irarpts (or ^fios 



^ As in the epistolary phrase, ' Agr^, je vous prie, mes Compli- 
ments.' . 
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when used in a like meaning), or, in the earlier Latin usage, patria. 
And the word ' home ' might be substituted with advantage (I yen- 
ture to think) for ' country,' in most of the passages where trarpis 
occurs in the New Testament. How few English readers now appre- 
ciate the force of the irarplSa hri(rtrou<nf * seeking to attain a home,' 
in the * shew that they seek a country ' of A. V. ; or perceive the 
real force of the proverb, ' a prophet without honour iif ry varpiJii 
ahrov* or of the expression ' Jesus came into Ma own coimtry * (Mark 
vi. 1), meaning the village of Nazareth. Comp. Matt. xiii. 54, ^\%^v 
cis T^y TreerplBa cArov iBi^curKW ainohs iy r^ tryuaywyp aurwy, 

277. Ut hunc ctbsolvam^ * To get quit of him ' {hy satisfying Ms 
demand). Compare 282. In Matt. xv. 28 itirS^vtrov is used in pre- 
cisely an analogous sense. When the Canaanitish woman was crying 
unto our Lord, and He answered her not, the disciples say &7r6kvirov 
oMiv, 5ri Kpd((t 6irt<r$ev ijfi&y, meaning, not simply ' Send her away,' 
88 E. v., but ('grant her request emd so) let her go.' [Bengel well 
says " Metonymia ooiuequentiB — 'juva ut soles.* "] That this is so is 
shown by the reply made by our Lord. [It. Assolvere, only Ecd* 
Term.] 

278. Insta"] * Press him ! ' i. e. Press the matter with which I en* 
trusted you just now. See 247—251. [It. Instare and Instanza.] 

— b, Ne torn qmdem~\ Beware here of confusing tam and sic as 
some commentators on this passage have done. Tom means *so 
muchf sic ' in this way,' ' so.' Syrus says ' Sannio is off in a great 
hurry to Cyprus.' ' No,' replies Sannio (not even so much, Bcucruc&s), 
' I'll not stir a step, even though I remain here (as I shall) wim 
nothing to do.' Thus tarn corresponds in meaning as in derivation 
with iantum, as does quam agun with quantum. Compare 422, 
where ' tarn flagitium'st quam ' is exactly ' tcmtum , . . quantum,' 

279. Beddetur^ 'The money shaU be paid.' [It. Bendere. Er. 
Eendre.] 

281. Mens'] This is not to be confounded with ' Heu ! ' The latter 
corresponds exactly with the usage of ^cv, serving generally as an 
expression of lamentation, occasionally of surprise only. But Sens 
serves to call attention, like our ' Hark ye ! ' Cotnp. Heaut. 348, or 
' see here,' as in Virgil's ' Heus ! etiam mensas conswnMnus,' 

283. Aliqua"] * Somehow or other.' 

— b, Permanef] (Trickle through, and so) 'reach his ears.' Mano 
is probably mad-no. Compare Madeo, imAm, Ger. Matt (moist), our 
Mead and Meadow (matt-au, moist-field). 

— c, Perpetuo'] Not * for ever/ whieh. wauldhe in perpetuom (later, 
in perpetwm), but ' completely.' See note on perpetuom, 972. 

285. Lectulos stemi] 'The couches prepared (strewn, literally, 
with coverlets, cushions, &c.) for dinner.' 

286. Jam transacta re"] ' directly I have done my shopping.' See 
foot-note on jam 184. C>n ohsoniwn see note 117. 

287. Bene suocessif] * Has (come up, i. e.) turned out well.' The 
prevailing meaning of sub in composition is ' up.' See note on Ov. 
Met. 91. 235. 

— b. Silare hunc sumamus diem"] ' Let us (take up this day mer« 
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Tilj, i. e.) make a jolly day of this.' [^HUaris, with older form hUarus 
= iKapSsJ] It. Ilare, and Uarita. 



ACT III. 

Scene I. Sostrata, the mother of Glycerium, talks over the con- 
dition of things in the lying-in-room with the nurse Canthara. 

288. Quid nunc fiet ?] ' How will things go on now ?' Compare 
note on Q/aidftt, 266. 

289. EdepoV] To he prononiu>ed ed^poly not Mip6l, the accent 
fidling upon the antepennltima. Edepol- arises out of (per) aedem 
JPoUMciSf a form of oath which recalls the hfUtrtu iir r^ va^ of Matt, 
xxiii. 16. Aedepol or edepol was generally (hat not exclusively, see 
763, 961) a woman's oath. The exceptional ibrm of this oath sug- 
gests the question why the Romans should have sworn by the temple 
of Pollux, and never by the temple of Jove, of Mars, of Herculns (see 
below on 902). The reason may be found in the fact, that the wor- 
ship of Castor and Polydeuces (PoUux = noXvSc^m^s) was the first 
instance of a Greek worship naturalized in Latium. And it is pro- 
bable that in Edepol we have a fossilised trace of the contrast pre- 
sented to the mind of the Latin peoples, bd;ween the sensuous Greek 
worship, with its statues and i1» ' temples made with hands,' aedes, 
and their own traditional ideas concerning the goda ; for the native 
Roman gods had originally no visible dweUing-pUce (aedii), but only 
a temphim, or ideal place of abode, which was no other than the 
special department of activity assigned to them, the market-place to 
MercuriMs, god of traffic ; the homestead to Herculus, god of pen 
and fold ; the forest to Silvanus, and the like. Compare Mommaen, 
R. H. vol. i. p. 183 ; and for the god Herctdut, see below on 902. 

290. Jam wane times 1"] 'Are you in a fright (already— ^now) so 
soon?' She implies 'before there is any need for fear.' Compare 
with this use oi jam, *jam inde ab' above^ 41, and Virg. Aen* viiL 
849. 'Jam turn (< alr^y then,' i. e.even at that early time) reZ- 
Ugio panidos terrebat agrestes dJvra lod : jam turn silvam saxnmque 
tremebant.* 

— b. Ad/keris"] Adesse is here a technical term, = adesse pariuri' 
enii, ' to manage the lying-in-room.* Translate, * as if you had no 
experience in. these matters.' 

295. E re nctta'] ' Under all the drcmnstances.' 

296. Quando viHum oblatumsf] Compare the phrase vUiare vir^ 
ginem* In Plautus we find vUiium adders (pudioitiae) and vitittm 
afferre in the same sense. We may say, ' As she has been so wronged 
as she has.' Vitiiwm and vitiare have in Latin a far wider nmge 
than our own 'vice' and 'vitiate.' For the verb see note on Ov. 
Met. p. 99, V. 96. Of vUium we may say that it never occurs exactly 
in the sense of our ' vice,' i. e. of haiitual immorality (nequUia), It!i 
prevailing meaning is a defect, or fault. Thus vitiwm corporis is a 
bodily defect; o. eastrorum, Caes. B. C. i. 81 (a defect of, i. e.) ' an 
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ill-placed camp ;' and in the language of augury vitium is whatever 
vitiates (makes defective) formal proceedings of any kind ; as in Oic. 
Div. ii. 18. 43, * Comitiorum solum vitium est fuhnen* When ap- 
plied morally it means * a fault/ not a habit of wrong doing. Even 
Horace's * Vtrtus est mtiwn fugere' must be rendered, 'Virtue is 
nothing else than the avoiding fault.' [It. Vizio. Sp. Vicio. Fr. 
Vice, and probably It. Vezzo. Invezzare (to allure).] 

296. Quod ad ilium aMinef] Canthara says this in the belief that 
Aeschinus will fulfil his promise of acknowledging Glycerium as his 
wife. 

297. Tali ingenio atque animo] * So well disposed and so good- 
hearted.' 

— 5. Natum ex tanta familia'] ' Of so distinguished a family.' 
JFamilia means properly the body of famuli, or household servants 
(firom Oacaxifamel). Hence ' the household,' and from a large house- 
hold implying dignity and wealth arise expressions such as that in 
the text. [It. Famiglia. Sp. Familia. Fr. Famille; also It. Fa- 
miglio^ with the meaning of famulus,'] 

Scene II. Geta, Sostrata's slave, having seen Aeschinus cany off 
the music girl, and not aware that he was acting in the interest of 
Gtesipho, not for himself, thinks that all hope for poor Glycerium is 
at an end. He tells all to Sostrata, who in despair sends him on to 
Heg^o, an old family friend, to ask his advice. 

299. Nunc illud est, qwm] Quam (older form for quum) points to 
tempus as the word to be understood, but in the sense of < a state 
of things.' See above on 21. 

— h. Omnia omnes] This is a favourite f(Min of expression with 
Terence : see 978 and 990. The same may be said of the use of 
iros by St. Paul ; as in 2 Cor. ix. 8, 4y vavTl irdyrore ircuratf awr- 
dpHuay l^xof^^s. Eph. iv. 6, Tcar^p irdpruy, 6 iirl vdmoov koX Ztk 
vtUnofyt Kol iv rccUrw &fuy, 

304. Socine saeclum'] (Is this the age P i. e.) ' What times are 
these V Hoccine (as the first of these words is sometimes written) 
is a mistake. Hoc (ho-ce like the Gr. 6-9^) has already the demon- 
strative particle ce, and hocine therefore = hoce-ne. iSechim for 
seculum, probably of the same root as sec-are, and hence a portion of 
time. It means 1st, a century (saeclum spatium centum annorum 
vocarunt, Varro) : 2nd, the period occupied by cyie generation, or, as 
generally reckoned, the third of a century : and, 3rd, indefinitely of 
any long period, ' an age.' Then, as ai^v is used in N. T. (a) of ' an 
age,' and (/S) of the prevailing spirit of the age, ' the world ' in a moral 
sense, so did saeculum gradually pasa into a similar meaning, chiefly 
through the influence of the Latin versions of the Bible, wherein 
saeculum is always used as the equivalent of alt&v. To i^is we owe the 
word ' secular ' in such phrases as the ' secular clergy,' i. e. those who 
were engaged actively in the world, as opposed to the ' regulars,' i. e. 
those who lived sub regula, under monastic rule. [An instance of the 
nse of saeculum in a moral sense occurs in Tiicit. Germ. 9, Nee cor- 
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rumpere et corrumpi s€teculum vocatur (the way of the world). Hence 
It. Secolo and Secolare. Sp. Siglo and Seglar. Fr. Si^cle and S^cu- 
lier.] 

308. Intelleffo] So to be written^ not irdelUgo, . * Nee anHquitat 
vel <iequipararef vel intelUgere et negUgere formas nomt, sed in kis 
e vocalem probavit solam.* Ritschel, Proleg. in Plant, p. 97. 

314. Illud sceUu'] [Sc. ecelestum Aeschinwn,'] For the fonn of 
expression comp. 366. 769. 774. 

320. Inpet*tin] In later writers impertire, (In, parti-or, to 
give a portion.) The usnal construction in Plantus and Terence is 
with an ace. of the person, and an ablative of the thing imparted ; in 
later writers this construction is less common than an accusative 
of the thing, and a dative * of the more remote object.' 

— h, Cesao inpertiri^ (Literally, ' Do I linger about the impart- 
ing ?' and so) < Why don't I at once teU ?' Comp. 586. 712. 916. 

321. Quiequie ee, sine me] Qeta, who has been soliloquizing 
hitherto without being aware that Sostrata his mistress, and the 
nurse, are within ear-shot, hearing his name called out, says, ' Do 
leave me alone, whoever you are,' thinking that it is somebody 
making fun of him. 

322. Oppido^ Here ' thoroughly/ ' altogether.' But whence this 
meaning ? It may be suggested that the noun appidum (of which 
the adverb was originally an ablative) is not, as commonly explained, 
a Greek word r: M-wtiw, i. e. on the plain ; for why look to Greek 
words when Latin words are ready to hand ? Why not ob-pedum, 
i. e. ob-pedem arcis vel monUe ; a, the level ground at the foot of 
the arxt or height on which the wrbe (= orhis, i. e. ' circular for- 
tress ') was buUt, and 5, the lower town built on that level ; then 
as an adverb, oppido will mean, — a, on the level, — b, smoothly, 
easily, and so thoroughly, after the analogy of plane and our own 
'plainbf.* 

323. Quid trepidas ?] ' Why all this fiiss V or, < Why in such a 
hurry?' On the various meanings of trepido ,%&q note Ov. Met. 
p. 124, 7. 

324. Ptoreui] [Pro^versus, for-wards, and so, to the uttermost 
(otf^-most) : utterly.] Qfiid iatue 'prorsus * est? • Geta is so out 
of breath that he cannot get out more than a word at a time. 
Hence the cmimam recipe just preceding. 

328. Neque id occuUe ferf] * And he makes no secret of it.' [Oc- 
etUtua = ob-celatus. Hence It. Occulto and Occoltare, or Occultare. 
Sp. Oculto and Ocultar. Fr. Occulte and Occultation, t. astron.] 

829. Sisce ocuUe'] ' With my own eyes.' 'Hwrurfids aseeveraniis, 
says Donatus. For ho*ce, meaning mine, see note on 168, b, and 
compare hosce oeulos 903, and htncftwn me, 816. So oSros in N. T. 
(where in earlier Greek ' SSc would have been used), as in the X^orc 
rhv yainf rovrw of John ii. 19. 

' The qVtqs iyt& (' en adsum !') of Homer is not really an excep- 
tion to this; as otros has here its proper force = iste (New Oat. 
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830. Quoi] Quaius and quoi are older forms for the later cufus 
and cui ; but quoi, like cut, is always a monosyllable. (So Kitschel. 
Proleg. in Plant. TMnum. p. 171.) 

340. Tua fama et gnatae vita] *Yonr good name, and your 
daughter's (*mode of life/ and so) character will be imperiUed.' 
For this use of vita compare 410. 415. 758. 

342. Tacito^ Here to be taken as a participle, as below 474. 
[From Tacere, It. Tac^re. Fr. Twre.] 

— h. Minume gerUium] * By no manner of means.' In this phrase, 
as in ubi gentium, nusquam gentium, &c. gentes means (all nations, 
and so) the world. It is characteristic of ancient modes of speech to 
notice the people that inhabit rather than' the land which is in- 
habited. Thus we never find Sex Persiae, Sex Macedoniae, but 
Persarum Rex, Macedowum Hex ; and where we should speak of 
'Some,' Latin authors speak of Populus Itomanus, just as with 
(h-eek writers oi *A&riycuoi, ol AaKcdaifi6yiot are used, where we, to 
express the same idea, should speak of 'Athens' or 'Sparta.' The 
great rarity of maps, or of any thing approaching to them, and the 
consequent ignorance of geography, proofs of which abound in das- 
sical authors, would be one cause of this peculiarity; another, that in 
the case of many nations the territory they occupied was constantly 
varying, while the peoples themselves had an existence which, in idea 
at any rate, was perpetual. And so, to come somewhat nearer to our 
own times, the phrase ' Roi des Fran9ais,' * King of the French,' had 
its origin at a time when the Franks were but one out of several 
peoples, warring with varying fortune, and with an ever-varying 
extent of territory, for possession of the soil of France. 

345. Dos secunda'] i. e. her maiden honour. [It. and Sp. Dote. 
Fr. Dot, and Douaire from M. Lat. Dotariwn; from Douaire, our 
own * Dower ' and * Dowry.'] 

347. Testis mecum esf] * I have got the ring by me (vap* i/xoC) as 
a proof.' 

349. Pretium] Any question of money, i. e. of compromising for 
money the wrong done to her daughter. 

350. JSxperiar^ As a term of law. See above on 172. 

— b. Quid isttc ?] See on 133. 

— c, Cedo ut melius dicas"] If the explanation of C(^d6 given on 
123 hold good, it will furnish a clue to the meaning of these words. 
Cedo ut melius dicas will be analogous to fac ut melius dicas, and 
mean, ' pray (say something better) recaJl what you have said.* 
Comp. Plant. Men. 331, * Scin quid te amabo ut facias V 

— d. Quantum potest"] 'As fast as may be.' A phrase of frequent 
occurrence. See 700. 743. 909. 

352. Summus fiUt Simulo nostro"] 'Was (in high favour with) 
greatly esteemed by my poor Simulus,' her late husband. 



135) 'ego quern videtis adsmn.' But as the distinction between 
oBtos and 85c is sometimes maintained in N. T., we may perhaps 
explain John ii. 19 in the same way. 

P 
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Scene III. Demea has learnt to his horror that Otesiphp, his 
paragon of a son, was concerned in the abduction of the Music-girl, 
SyruSj however, fools him to the top of his bent, and convinces him 
more firmly than ever of his son's merits. Note, that Demea does 
not discover himself to Syrus till ver. 372. 

857. Id restat mihi mali'] * This misery (alone) remains to me,' 
i. e. * this only is wanting to complete my troubles.' 

358. Qui aliquoi reisf] * Who is (to any purpose) worth any 
thing.' 

— b. Ad nequitiem] 'To vice.' See note on vitium, 296; and 
for the derivation of the word see note on 528. 

362. De grege %llo\ * He is one of the crew * — ^he herds with them. 
Grex thus metaphorically applied has either a good or a bad sense, 
according to the cont^t in which it occurs. [It. Gregge. Sp. 
Grey.] 

365. JEnarramus'] Here = enarravimus (enarrav'mus). Hence 
hdberet, not habeat, [Narrare, from narus = gnarus, to make 
aware of.] 

366. Quicquain] Any thing, meaning any (me (man). 

371. Sane ex senienHa] 'Thoroughly (after my own feeling) to 
my satisfaction.' From sanua, sound (comp. ad-os, the older form of 
<rus, surviving in fem. sing, and neut. pi. tra, and in comp. aa^Ttpos), 
The meaning of seme, as of other Latin particles, varies somewhat 
according as it is prepositive, and therefore specially emphatic, or 
postpositive, and comparatively unemphatic, in respect of the word 
it qualifies. For instaiices of the former see 580 (= ' undoubtedly') 
and 775, where see note. For examples of 'sane' postpositive, see 
417 (note). 586, 587. 745 (note). 

372. Suic mandes &c.] ' This is the man to employ if you want 
your business properly attended to.' He speaks, of course, iroxu- 
cally. 

373. Q^id agitur ?] See note on 883. 

874. Vostram rationem] * The way vou all go on here.' 

375. Ne dicam dolo^ (Not to speak with guile, i. e.) To say 
the truth. 

376. Piscis"] On this form of the accns. see note on 88 b. 

879. Hau placenf] The form haud, which is more famUiar to our 
eyes, arises out of 0i)au = oh, just as oIk or obx out of oh. This d 
paragogic, probably euphonic only, was much more generally used In 
old Latin than in that of the classical age. Thus in Flautus we find 
med and ted for me and te, but not sed for se, probably to avoid con- 
fusion with the conjunction sed. The final t in memet has the same 
origin. The following passage from Marius Victorinus is given as 
emended by Ritschel : ** Saud adverbium est negandi, et significat 
idem quod apud Graeoos o& ^ : sed ab antiquis com aspirations^ ut 



' A friend, to whose criticism on the notes to this play I am 
greatly indebted, has suggested as an indication of the original iden- 
titv in sound between i£e cm of h-au-d and oh, that the dog's bark 
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alia qnoque verba, dictum est, et atj^ecta d litera quam plerisque 
verbis adjiciebant. D tamen literam conservat si sequens verbum 
incipiet a vocali, ut hcmd alUer mwos, et hand eqtUdem, at cum 
verbum a consonanti iucipit d perdit, ut hau dttbivmy hau muUaj 
hcut placitvra refer" (Bitschel. Proleg. in Plaut. Trinumm. p. 
100.) 

380. Clamo saspe] * I often (exclaim against it all) remonstrate/ 
or ' complain.' For this meaning comp. 727. 789. 901. 

— h. SalsiMnewta haeCt &c.] Syrus had condescendingly assented 
to Demea's expressions of dissatisfaction, pretending to think that all 
his indignation was aimed at Micio and Aeschinus. He treats him 
extremely coolly, addressing himself alternately to him, and to the 
under-cook with directions about soaking the salt-fish. 

382. Utrum studione id sibi hahet?] By Tmesis for Utrumne 
studio id 9ibi habet? Studio is here a dative. 'Does he (Micio) 
(hold this for an object to himself) purposely act thus ?* 

384. Videre mdeor, &c.] He speaks with a sort of tra^c tone of 
prophecy which Syrus does not fail to quiz. 

S^. MilUatum] To enlist — as a last resource. 

388. Penes vos^ * In your house.' * Chez vous.' . Comp. Cic. pro 
Mil. 22, Si {serm «c.) centum dies quwn penes accusatoremfuissent. 
Probably this was the primary meaning of the word, of the same 
root as penus, penates, penetrttre, &c Thence the second and far 
more common meaning (' in the house of,' implying ' in the hands 
of,' and so) * in the power of.' 

393. Nimiwm — pemimivm] * There is a great, aye, an exceedingly 
great difference between you.' Per in composition often has the 
force of irepc == irepiaff&s. Compare perquam (566 and note), and 
perfortiter, 567. 

394. QnuMdv^ quantizes'] ' Every inch of you.' Such a form as 
€pt<MMs for quantus es, is to be accounted for by the fact of final s 
in an unaccented syllable being almost a litera muta. Hence the 
form, mage for magis, perhibere for perhiberis, omnibu' for omnibus, 
pote fox potis, &c. 

896. Sommum] (An idle dream^ L e.) a mere nothing. Comp. 
note on 203 bj, 

397. Oyecissem] ' Got scent of the matter.' 

— b. Coeperef] Note this form, which with cohere and coepicm 
in Plant, belong to a present coepio, which however gradually be- 
came obsolete. 

398. Sic sief] (sc. Ctenphon,) Siet, the older form of sit In 



in Aristoph. Vesp. 903 is aS a? =: ' bow wow.' As an additional con- 
tribution to the ' bow-wow theory of language/ as it has been called 
by Max Miiller, I may mention that the cows (moo-cows in nursery 
language) of the nearest field would teach us that our ordinary pro- 
nunciation of nmgvre and fivK^ involves a confusion between the 
language of two distinct tribes. 

F 2 
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accordance with this the latter (being a contracted form) was in 
earlier Latin always a lo'ng syllable. . [Bitschel. Proleg. in Plant. 182 : 
' Unde efficitur .... legem constantem formandorum conjnnetivofnuD 
omnium hanc Msse, ut origine sua longa vocali fierent .... sive earn 
vocalem 8 litera, sive' r, sive t, sive m, excipiebat : decursu autem 
temporis demum factum esse ut servatae etiamtum Plauti aetata 
longae vocalis correptio ita increbresceret, ut post Plautina tempora 
in certae consuetudinis constantiam ipsa brevitas abiret eamm per- 
Bonarum quae in m et r et ^ exeunt communis : una enim s correp- 
tioni semper restitit.' The rationale of this rule is to be found in the 
fact above mentioned of stm, sis, sit, being contractions of the older 
forms siem, sies, siet. For such forms as dixerim, parcmerim, were 
in old Latin dixesim, paravesim, h. e. dix-esim, para/o-esvm, (See 
note on the relation of r and s, above 113.) That this was so we 
have evidence, both in the analogy of the pluperfect amavissem = 
amav-essemj and of the passive forms amatus sim, ennatus essem, &c* 
And still more conclusively in such relics of the older form as in- 
trassis (for intravesis, i. e. intra/oeris) Plant. Men. 323. Amissis (for 
amisesisj i. e. amiseris) Bacc. 1165. Orassis = oraeeris (Epid. 716)» 
mutassis for mut(weris, &c. To this formation of tenses by compoei- 
tion we have a curious parallel in the future of Italian and French 
verbs, which is formed by composition of the infinitive of the verb 
with the pres. ind. of avere, or avoir = habere. Thus from. It. Can- 
tare, Fr. Chanter, we have 

Italian. French. 

Canter-o, Chanter-ai^ I have to sing, &c. 

Canter-ai, Cbanter-as. 

Canter-a, Chanter-a. 

Canter-emo, Chanter-ons (= avons). 

Canter-ete (= avete), Chanter-ez (= avez). 

Canter-anno, Chanter-ont. 

899. Ut quisque suomvolt esse, itasf] Literally, 'As each man 
wishes his own to be, so it is,' i. e. in his own eyes, ' Oeese are swans 
to those that own them.' This and the ' Ahigam hunc rut ' below 
are said ' aside.' 

402. Produxi = trpoihrfiA^a, 'accompanied him on his way, started 
him.' Compare 561. 

403. Admodum] (Ad-modum to a degree, and, t>y implication, to 
a great degree, and so) greatly, exceedingly. 

408. M(X€C te admittere'] * That you should be g^^ty of such acts.' 
The full phrase is admittere in se, Comp. 682, and Hor. Ep. 1. xvi. 
53, ' Tu nihil admittes in te formidine poenae.' 

410. Vitam tuam] See note on 840. 

411. Salvos sif] * Blessings on him.' Salvos is probably cognate 
with B\os, 

413. Domi hahuit unde disceref] ' He had the best of teachers 
(at home) in his own family.' The phrase, if not in Terence's time a 
proverbial one, became such in later usage. 

417. Secte sane^ * Perfectly right.' For the variation in the 
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meaning of 9ane according to its* position see note on 371. As re- 
gards its force in this passage, however, observe that it has here» 
tiuMigh postpositive, a nfore than usual emphasis as being the last 
word in the clause. 

421. Et] For the more commonly written form ii, see above on 
23 ft. 

422.] Tam here exactly = tafUum, as noticed above on 278 h,. 

— 6. Nouns'^ ' To us (slaves) servants.' 

425. Lauttim] With the later form, nearly, if not quite, of the 
same sound, lotum, from lau-o, Lautus mean's, 1st, 'washed,' aa 
perhaps here ; 2nd, (* washed,' L e.) ' dressed for dinner,' of guests 
in full dress ; 3rd, ' of any thing presenting a rich and splendid ap- 
pearance.' As in Virgil's ' lautae carinae' (the Regent-street of 
Borne). And so some commentators take it here, 'Handsomely 
served.* 

431. Ut homosty ita morem ffer/M] ' You must take men as you 
find them, and deal with them accordingly.' 

432. Numquid vis f] Demea replies to this conventional phrase 
(see on 247) in its literal meaning, and says, ' Yes ; 1 wish you may 
all live to be wiser.' 

438. IlUe for ille-ee, nom. as often in Plautus. (See for example 
Men. 22, 49.) See note on 116. ' 

441. Ne] See on 540. 

446. Opperiar] Opperiri is to wait for — ^be on the look out for. 
But whence derived? Comparing aperio {ah-pario — bring out to 
view, and so), 'uncover,' 'open;* operio (ob-pario), 'cover over,* 
'hide ;* eomperio (con, pariq, ' use pains and concert in bringing to 
light,* and so) ' discover,' * find out ;' one may su^^st that opperior 
is = oft operior, i. e. I cover myself over (for . concealment's sake, 
and so) ' I lie in wait for,' and then simply, ' I wait for.' [From a 
similar double compound of operire, viz. co-operire, are descended 
It. Coprire ; Sp. Cubrir ; Fr. Couvrir ; Eng. Cover.] 

ScsKS IV. Hegio enters in earnest conversation with Geta, who 
has been telling him the sad story of Glycerium's wrongs and pre- 
sent eondition. That Geta's story is only too true is confirmed by 
the cries which are heard (486) from Sostrata's house. 

450. Sand patemmn istuc dedisW] ' This was not treading in 
jour father's steps.' . Dao'e here has the sense ' put forth,' and so 
• exhibit.* 

— ft. Videlieet, &c.] Demea listens, and makes his comments 
without showing himself. [ VideUcet = videre licet. Compare Sci{re) 
licet, I(re) licet,'] 

452. AlicTM] ' Though a stranger in blood to us.' 

— ft. Fater eius'] Meaning h^ father by adoption (and uncle), 
Micio. 

— <?. JEi miM] So to be written both in deference to MS. autho- 
rity, and because the analogy of the Italian language, in which h 
is never found as an aspirate, leads us to suppose that orthography 
here represents pronunciation. Compare note on 783. 
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453. Sic] Not he, for which is would in this passage be required, 
but here. 

454. ScMtd sic CMtferenf] * They shall not (carry things off) get 
oif (so) thus cheaply.' Comp. Ter. And. iii. 5. 4i, ' ImiUwn mmquam 
id awferet,* 

459. Satis pie] * Without breach of duty' (to my late fHend). . 

466. Quidnif] (What should I do (fi^ (itm) know him ? i. e.) < Of 
course I did.' Comp. 573. 662. 726. 

469. Vero ampUus] * Aye, truly, much more.' See note on vero^ 
above 268. 

471. Humamtmsi'] 'It is (human nature, and so) a pardonable 
feult.' See on 107. 

472. Ultro] * At once.' This is often a diiBcuIt word to render 
exactly in English. Its meaning varies in Au:t, and that very widely, 
according to the context in which it occurs ; and the clue to that 
meaning must in each case be sought by reference to the root- 
meaning, which is, < to a place beyond ;' uUro being related to ii>Ur» 
as quo to qtta. Hence it means 'beyond expectation* and so ' miex- 
pectedly,' 'suddenly;' or 'at once,' as here, and Hor. Ep. 1. xii. 22, 
' Si quid petet, ultro defer,* ' give it him at once.' Then, 2ndly, 
'Beyond what has been asked* and so ' besides/ as in Yirg* Aen. i. 
145, 'J2e« lacrimis vitam damns, et misereseimus ultro* (and pity 
him besides). 3rdly. ' Beyond/ in the sense of ' onward,' as in Virg. 
Aen. (Tumus is described), < UUvo animos tollU dictis aique increpat 
ultro* * Onward with words he stirs the brave> onward the coward 
chides.' So I venture to interpret the passage, in order to preserve, 
what Virgil's emphatic repetition requires, a similar meaning to uUrtf 
at the beginning and the end of the line. The disthiction of two 
classes (such as * the brave' and ' the cowardly ') is implied both by 
the marked opposition of tolUt animos and incrvptri, and by the use 
of the disjunctive conjunction (^ the expression may be allowed), 
atque. I>onaldson interprets very differently, ' Bold Tumus did not 
abate his confidence ; on the contrary (far beyond that) he rousea 
their courage with his words and eten chides them ^* 

474. Iffnotum] Not ' unknown/ but ' ignored,' ' pardoned/ 

476. ^ dis placet] ' Please heaven/ Said ironically, as in other 
passages. Eun. 919, ' Vide ut otiosus it si dis placet,* But the 
same phrase is employed seriously, as by Flautns, Capt. ii. 3. 94^, 
(S.), ' Expedimi ex servitute fiUum, si dis placet,* And in the same 
sense si dii volent, Poen. iv. 2. 88. 

477. Quicum] For the ablative qui see note on 179. 



1 I add here a note on this word sent to me by a friend, to whom 
I have already referred. " Uls, 'beyond,' is used by Varro, L. L. 4. 
15, quoted by Key. I take the petet in Horace to = not petierit, 
but petiturus est, and that ultro there means ' beyond his expeota- 
tion.' And in Virgil I take it stiU to be ' beyond/ He urges the 
brave to go beyond their natural courage, the coward to do more 
than his cowardice would prompt him/' 
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4/79. In mediosf] (Is in the midst of us, i. e.) ' Can be produced to 
prove it.* The meaning * is alive/ which is sometimes suggested by 
the context, is not suited to the present passage. 

480. Ut cwptus est servorum'] (As the capacity of slaves commonly 
is, i. e.) * Considering what slaves are.' Captus, a verbal substantive 
from capere, means, a, taking hold, grasp ; 5. power of taking hold, 
capacity; c. grasp of intellect, the understanding'. Hence the 
phrase *«# cqptus est alicvjus* varies somewhat in meaning according 
to its context. Caes. B. G. iv. 3, * Cimtas ampla atque fiorens, ut 
captus est Gemumomm :* either ' according to German notions * (as 
Smith, L. D.), or (as is the capacity of Germans, i. e.) 'for a German 
town.' Cic. Tusc. ii. 27, ' Oraeci homines non satis animosi, pru- 
dentes, ut est captus hominwm, satis;' *not wanting in judgment, as 
compared with the average of men* Donatus quotes from the 
* Simulans ' of Afranius, * Is, ut servorum captus est, facilliwie domo 
atque nostra familia provenditur* [Prom captus in the sense of * a 
catch ' (of wild animals, &c.), or rather from a late Latin verb thence 
formed, captiare. It. Cacciare, Sp. and Pg. Cazar, old Fr. Chacier 
(whence our 'Chace'), Fr. Chasser (whence our 'Chase').] 

482. Abduce"] (Later form of the imper. is ahduc.) Answers here 
to the technical use of kTrdyeiVf meaning, a. to bring before a magis- 
trate/br examination, or tnal; 5. to lead away to punishment. See 
next note. 

— h. Quaere rem"] Literally, * inquire into the matter,' but by 
implication^, 'put mm to the question,' i.e. beat him till he con- 
fesses the truth. So Donatus observes, * Latenter, praeter vincula, 
etiam tormenta signijicamt* By vinci indeed is implied not 'put 
him in confinement,' but ' tie him up,' i. e. as a first step for the 
application of the lash, Comp. Acts xxii. 25, &s 8^ vpoiruvov ainhy 
rots IfMtrty, said of the Eoman soldiers preparing to scourge St. Paul, 
'as they were stretching him out with the thongs,' i. e. tying him up. 

488. Immo'] That inflmos (or us) was gradually shortened into 
Imms we know. By a similar process inflmo became (probably through 
infmo), 1st, immo, and, 2nd, as it is often written, imo. Thus the 
proper meaning of the word will be ' at the lowest.' And according 
as this ' at the lowest ' applies to, and corrects, an affirmative or a 
negative proposition, so will the meaning of immo vary between a 
negation and an affirmation. See exx. Andr. i. 30; ii. 30; iv. 1. 31 
and 49 ; iv. 2. 26 ; v. 1. 4. See also 604 below (where immo refers 
to the si aliter putas just preceding), and 928, where see note. [The 
derivation of immo from in modo, maintained for some time against 
Dr. Donaldson, is I suppose hardly upheld now even by its authors^ 



* Compare the It. Capire, 'to understand :' our own * D'yd take ? * 
of the lingua volgaris. 

* It is not generally observed that this is the meaning of the 
word examine in Acts xx. 29, where * they that should have examined ' 
(Paul), ol i^€rd(oyTts ahr6vf are not judges,^^^^ the soldiers who were 
preparing to scourge him. 
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since it has been pointed out that in modo is Latin of the nineteetUh 
century only.] 

484. Coram ipsum cedo] * Fray {cedo, see on 123) question me in 
his presence,* 

486. Differor doloribus'] For dolores (technically used, as aSTvcs 
in Greek) compare 289. IHfferre is to (bear in different directions, 
and so) 'distract* and so as the context here requires *fackf* 
[TurpiUus apud Non. Intercapedine ('intervaV i«e. 'long waiting') 
interficior, desiderio differor, Flaut. Epid. i. 2. 15, ' Clamore dtfa- 
tigor, differor* True. iv. 1. 3, * Laetitia differor* S.] From differre. 
It. Differire. Sp. Differir. Fr> Differer. And from part. Dilatum 
(deferred), Fr. Delal. Eng. Delay. 

487. luno Lucina'] Many old traditions point to Juno as a moon 
goddess, and with this agrees the title Ludna {* the brightly shining'), 
which is but the fuller form of {LiM^na) Luna, Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
II. zxvii. 68, ' Luna a lucendo nondnata, Modem est enim Lucina,* 
Compare the connexion of a4\as and atX'fivrj. As the tenth moon 
marked the time of childbirth (' m^ri longa decern tulerunt fastidia 
menses :* Virg., and see above 475), the moon-goddess, Lucina, was 
naturally supposed to have a special influence over that event.' 

491. Ut voids decef] For this construction of decet with a dative 
(as in Greek &s 6fjuv vpeirei), compare 928. Plant. Amph. ii. 2. 188. 
By praying that all may be settled ' ut vobis decet,* ' as the honour 
of your family requires,' he means that reparation may be made 
' voluntate* not ' cogente judice.* [Compare the note on dolet with 
a dative, 682 ; and observe that decet with a dat. is also confined to 
the older writers, and is limited like irp47r€t with dat. by the condition 
that no infinitive mood follows.] 

497. Hxperiar'] See above on 172. 

500. Facito cum animo cogues'] Flaut. MosteU. iii. 2. 13, ' Quo 
magis cogito ego cum meo animo.' Cicero, Agrar. ii. 24, ' Vos tomen 
id potestis cum animis vestris cogitare.' S. Comp. 808 below, and 
the phrase ' cogitare in animo ' 818. The phrase is to be explained 
by reference to the primary meaning of cogUare, viz. ' to turn over 
frequently,' cO'Ogitare. 

501. Quam . . . tarn] See note on 278 h. And for the construction 
compare Heaut. v. 11. 44, ' Adolescens quam minima in spe situs erit 
Tamfacillume patrispacem in leges conficiet suas' (make peace with 
his father on his own terms). Sallust, Jug. 31, ' Q;uam quisque pes* 
sime fecit, tarn maxime tutus est.' In these cases the English i£om 
requires a comparative, 

— b, JFacUlume agitis"] Facile agere, like facile vivere, is an 
idiomatic expression = * to be well off,' or * to be in easg circum- 
stances.' Comp. Plant. Cure. v. 2. 6, *P1. Nugas ga/rris* Cu. 
* 8oleo : nam propter e<w vivo fadlvus* ' It is to them I owe the 
easy life I lead.' Very similar in form of expression is Homer's de- 
scription of the gods, ot /^c<a (^vaty iucri^^a Bvfjubv Ixo^^ef . 

505. Bedito] 'Go back.' (Demea says this, having followed 
Hegio when the latter started to find Micio.) 

507. Me indtcente"] 'without warning from me.' This use of 
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indicere, ^ving a negative sense to in, is very rare. (S.) Liv. xxii. 
39, 'Nam et duo boni Consules, etiam me indicente, omnia e re- 
publica fide vestra faceretis.' So indictus = non dictua, Ter. Fhorm. 
V. 7. 58, and Virg. Aen. vii. 733, * Nee tu carminibus nostris indictus 
abibis.' With the same double meaning, distinguished doubtless by 
the position of the accent, we have incinctus, * girt in,' and inevnctusy 

* ungirt,' iwfrdctuSf ' broken in upon,' and infrcuitus, * unbroken / 
immutattts (Ter. Andr. i. 5. 7), 'unchanged,' and imimutdtus (Plant. 
Am. i. 1. 300), ' changed ;' {nformatus, * unshaped,' and informdtus 
(Virg. Aen. viii. 426), ' moulded, brought into shape ;* invocatus, 

* unsummoiied,' iwvocdtus, ' invoked.' Compare the difference in 
meaning between ovkovv and o^KowyOr in English between ' undone' 
and ' tindone.' 

607 h. Mic sit modo deftmctum] * Would that we could get quit 
thus only,' i. e. ' with no worse consequences than these.' In this 
idiomatic usage of defwngi we trace its root Jkiig{ere) to escape, get 
quit of. Comp. Eun. Prol. 15, ' Defknctus iam sum, nihil est quod 
dicat mihi.' Phorm. v. 8. 32, f Cupio misera in hac re iam defungier* 
Liv. X. 29, (after the voluntary death of Decius, Livius, his successor 
in command, exclaims,) 'Yicisse Bomanos, defiinctos Consulis fato/ 
' having (got quit, i. e.) escaped destruction by their Consul's death f 
and ii. 35, ' Adeo infensa erat coorta plebs ut unius poemi def^n^en* 
dwm esset Patribus ' (that the Patricians could only escape at the 
cost of one of their own number). 



SoBNB V. Hegio says a few words to Sostrata, as he leaves her 
house, bidding her comfort her daughter, and promising to see Micio> 
on the subject of which they had been speaking. 

511. Quod potes"] * What you can,^ and so, by implication, as fep 
as is possible under present circumstances. So Donatus, ' Quia vox 
ipsa tristis, et drca tristem filiam, quod potes, dixit.' And so far the 
commentators are no doubt right who say that quod potes here = 
quantum potes, quoting in illustration Eun. ii. 1. 8 (214), ' Muwus 
nostrum omato verbis, quod poteris, et ilium aemulum quod poteris 
ab ea pellito ;' and Heaut. iii. 1. 7, ' Saudfaciam : nam quod potero 
adjutaho senem* Only it must be remembered that quod potes 
does not mean ' as much as possible ' in the sense 'as fEir as you may 
find possible,* which would require either a subjunctive, or what is 
in the nature of things subjunctive (or conditional), viz. a future, as 
in the examples above quoted. On this limiting use of quod with 
a subjunctive, see Donaldson's Lat. Or. § 207, Obs. 2, and see an 
example below, 519. 

514. 8i est isfacturus, &g.] The construction 'facturus ut sit * is 
the same as in 50. ' If he (is about to take care that what is his 
duty shall be) intends to do his duty, let him do it at once.' He 
speaks of Micio ' doing what is right ' rather than of Aeschinus, be- 
cause the formet could exert the rights of a father over his nephew, 
and oblige him to do what was right, vi if not voluntate. 
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ACT IV. 

ScEiTE I. Ctempho hears from Syms that his fether has gone off 
into the oonntiy, and prays heartily that something may occur to 
keep him there. While thinking how he shall account R>r his own 
Absence, Demea himself makes his appearance- 
Si?.] I hare not ventored to alter a punctuation which has been 
uniformly followed, I believe, by all previoqs editors. I cannot but 
think, however, that the passage would gain greatly if the stop were 
removed after lam ditdwm, which would then be connected in sense with 
apvd uillanut, the words being interrupted by the eager 'Die sodes' 
of Ctesipho. If we suppose 'jam dmdum ' to be a complete reply, 
and to be construed with ' ahUse,* it is difficult to account for the 
* Die sodes * which follows, to say nothing of the grammatical diffi- 
culty of constructing jam dudwm with a preterite.' \Ihtdwn is pro- 
bably dum-dum, and dum originally identical with twn,'] 

618. NfMc quom maxwne] 'Just at this time.' The phrase is 
explained as an eUipy for Ita nunc ut quom maxume. Compare 
Heaut. iv. 6. 40, ' Atqui quom maxume volo te dare operam ut fiat, 
verum alia via,' (' I never was more anxious than I am now.') Phorm. 
i. 4). 27, ' Non ^um apud me. Qe. Atqui opus est mmc quom maamme 
ut sis, Antipho.' (' Now if ever you need to be master of yourself.') 

519. Ouod cum salute ejus flaf] * As far as may be without injury 
to his health.' See above on 511. 

520. Trid/uo hoc perpetuo'] ' For (this next three days' time with- 
out intermission, and so) full three days to come.' See note on per* 
petuos, 972, and compare 522. 

522. Misere lumie^ This use of misere in the sense of valde is 
colloquial only. 

526. lam'] * At once.' See above, foot-note on 184. 

528. Numquam quicquam'] * Never a thing,' colloquially for ' not a 
thing.' 

— b. Tanto nequior] *So much the worse.' To this answers 
tanto meUor (not melius), as in Heaut. iii. 2. 88. [As per^quam zz 
nfytffffov Hffov, * exceedingly,' so ne-quam = ' not at all,' and so ' a 
thing or person of na/ught,* or ' worthless,* Hence nequities is ex- 
actly ' naughtiness ' in the old English sense of the word preserved in 
the English Bible.] 

534. Fervif] Fervo occurs as well as feroeo, Lucretius uses the 
former only. 

535. Apud ilium'] *' Apud** says Donaldson, ** is compounded of 
ah and ad, and combines the meaning of these two prepositions ; for 
it signifies ' being by the side of, but not part of, an object,' and this 
impUes both juxtaposition and separation." We may say the same of 
the English word by which, as in this passage, apud may often be 
render^, viz. before = by-fore. 

— b. Facto te Deum] Deus, corresponding to the 0€foc &Hip of 
the Greeks, was used hyperbolically much as we speak of ' an AngeL' 
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Bat the expression more fi'eqaently has reference to power, than, as 
here, to ffoodnets, Comp. Cic. de Orat. iL 42, ' Quae dispositio 
argnmentomm, in qua tu mihi semper Deug mderi soles. Vide 
qnam sim in isto genere, inqnit, Catnle, Deus.' (S.) Ck>mp. Exod. 
vii. 1, where Qod says to Moses, " See, I have nutde thee a €hd to 
Fharaoh," i. e. have armed thee with divine powers to he exercised 
in his presence. 

536. Ilico'] According to its nsnally assigned derivation (in loeOy 
' on the spot,' and so ' at once *), the form UUco would he the more 
natural. But Ritschel says, ' Simplicem consonantem cum omnihus 
M.S.S. servavi in causa, paulo, et quod constans in hoc lihrorum 
fides solum tuetur ilico pro rejectaneo UUco.' Proleg. p. 102. And it 
has heen suggested to me that this seems to point to e loco as the 
true derivation, on the analogy of « vestiffio, ex^templo. 

537. Lupus in fabula]* The wolf in the story;' or, according to 
another interpretation, * The wolf while you are talking.' The latter 
sounds the less prohable of the two, but has in its favour Plant. 
Stich. iv. 1. 71, 'Atque eccum tlbi Uipum in sermone: praesens 
esuriens adest.' The expression was used much like our ' TtSk of the 
devil,' when a person who is the subject of conversation suddenly 
appears. Comp. Cic. ad Att. 13. 88, ' De Varrone loquebamur : 
lupus in febula: venii enim ad me* Donatus both explains and 
apphes the expression somewhat differently, regarding the words as a 
proverbial way oi enforcing silence; and explaining it by the popular 
belief, of which there is evidence elsewhere, that the sudden sight oi 
a wolf struck men dumb (not a very improbable result by the way). 
D. quotes Theocr. Idyll, xiv. 22, od 06^7^17 ; A^kok «78cf. And Virg. 
Ed. ix. 54, ' Vox quoque Maerin jam Aigit ipsa : lu/pi Maerin videre 
priores,' where priores, meaning ' ere he saw them,' implies their 
unlooked-for apparition. 

638. Quid agvnvus ?] ' What are we to do P' Comp. Eun. iv. 7. 41, 
and V. 9. 51. Phorm. v. 8. 18. (S.) See also John xi. 47, where the 
Chief Priests and Pharisees, in Sanhedrim assembled, say, ri iroc- 
ovfiey ; Srt oZros 6 AyBptorof iroAX& ffrifiua iroiti. 

539. Potin ut desinas ?] Here potis ne = nonne potes, see note 
on 579. And for the phrase comp. Plant. Merc. v. 2. 49, Potin ut 
animo sis tra/nquillo 1 Poen. iv. 2. 49, Potin ut taceas ? [It may 
be added, that this usage of ne enclitic probably preserves the older 
connotation of the particle. For ne is itself the primitive particle of 
negation, of which non is a compound form = ne oin(ofn), the old 
Latin form of ne unum} so that non by derivation corresponds with 
oMv, not with ob (haud). So the German nein (* no ') is ne-ein, 
* not one,' * none ;* and nicht = ne^oieht, * no-whit,' * not.' Passing 
now from the more original meaning and usage of «« to that which 
it acquired in the course of time, we find that just as ft<^ in interro- 
gation gradually lost its negative fbrce, and in many usages became 
a mere appendage of oh, so did the force of ne become gradually 
weakened both in Latin in presence of non and haud, and subse- 
quently in the Romance languages. Thus in Latin, aisne, or as it was 
commonly pronounced and written, am ? meant first, ' Sayest thou 
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not? and as above censenl 'reckonest thon not?' but by later 
usage the force of the enclitic was obscured, as was its pronunciation^ 
and ain f came to mean ' say you so ?' So in French ' ne ' retains 
the trace of this inherited degradation, and as. a negative has to be 
strengthened by pas (= possum) ; ' Je ne viens pas/ literally, ' I 
come not a step/ but by usage, ' I come not,* or by * rien * = rem, 
as in ' Je n'en ai rien compris,' ' I have not understood a thing of it 



SoEKB II. Demea comes in soliloquizing on his own miseries^ 
while Ctesipho from behind the scenes, and Syrus unseen at first by 
Demea, carry on a conversation in ' stage-whisper.' Syrus hits upon 
a plan of getting rid of the unwelcome intruder, and presently carries 
it into effect. 

540. Ne"] So to be written, not nae, though directly connected 
with wal. * Prorsus novicia affirmandi particula nae est, quam con- 
stantissimo testimonio antiqui libri ne fuisse oonsentiunt.' Kitschel, 
Proleg. in Plant, p. 97. 

— h, Nusquam gentitm] See note on 342 b, 

541. I^raeterea^ In this word, as in postea, antea, interea, 
propterea, postUta, to which may be added (Lachmann on Lucret. 
ii. 518) viUenUraque, have all the final a long. Here again critics 
differ as to the reason while agreed as to the fact. The most pro- 
bable account is that of Donaldson, who, observing that postea is in 
Oscan (see the Tabula Bawtina quoted In Varronianus, p. 119) post- 
esak = post-ea-ce, draws the inference that 'the demonstrative 
pronoun in Latin, as in Oscan, being generally followed by the 
termination ce, made its neut. pi. in a-ce or aee, of which we have 
an instance in the demonstrative hi-c, the neut. pi. of which is haec, 
not ha^e or ha. Now as this form has become ha-c in posfhac, and 
as qua-ce has become qtAoe, we may understand that as quae-propter 
becomes qua-propter, so ante-eace might become antea, and so of 
the others.' Varron. p. 121. This explanation will not, it is true, 
cover Lachmann's interutraque, the last syllable of which is probably 
only ce disguised. But admitting the existence of the word, we may 
account for it in this way, that the word, which in the nature of 
things would be of rare occurrence, and formed probably much later 
than postea and the rest,. would be conformed to the type already 
established for such words, and as postea was in the sixth century of 
Bome written postead to mark the length of the vowel, so ifUer' 
utradque for the like purpose. Comp. Varron. p. 817. 

544. Decemere^ (literally, separcie off, and so decide, or as here) 
make up my mind what to do. Cemo, cre-ni, is of the same root 
with Kpl-V€iv, Sans, cri, 'separate.' [^Kpiytiy, either to separate 
truth from falsehood, and so 'judge' intellectually, or right from 
wrong, and so judge judicially.] Hence cemere, when applied to the 
sight, is to distinguish, ' descry * distant or obscure objects, and the 
primary meaning of certus, one of very frequent occurrence in Latin 
poetry, is separate, distinct. In Lucret. i. 159 — ^195, the word 
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occurs again and again in this sense. Comp. Yirg. Georg. i. 60, 

* Continuo has leges aetemaqne foedera certis Imposuit natura Jocis 
(' on the diverse regions of the earth.' He is speaking of the dif« 
ferent products characteristic of different lands). So Ovid (speaking 
of the Pierian maidens who had been turned into magpies), * Suspicit 
et linguae quaerit torn certa loquentes (speaking so distinctly) unde 
Bonent.' 

547. Ohnuntiare'] To deliver evil tidings, and hence technically 
used of an augur reporting unfavourable omens ; anwuntiare, to be 
the bearer Osgood news. 

550. Btiam taces ?] Like oh fi^ criairfiarei ; * Do be quiet.' 
651. Committam tibi] 'I won't entrust you with that matter* 
(referring to the ego caveho of Syrus). He means that he will him- 
6elf take care effectually to conceal himself and his mistress from his 
father. 

552. Cellam] The word cella embraces the following meanings : 
a. a store-room ; jS. a room occupied by slavra, or by others of even 
worse repute; 7. the shrine of a god; 5. the cell of a bee. The key 
to these various meanings is to be found in its root, namely, eel, 

* close ' (traced in kk^iwy celo, shut up and so * hide,' oc-cul-ere, 
Ger< hehl-e», 'to conceal'). Hence cella is a closed place, whether 
lor stores, as in the case of the housekeeper and the bee, or a room 
like a store-room, small and. closed, in sense $, or the secret chamber 
or shrine, closed to all but the privileged few, in sense 7. 

553. Tamen] ' For all your doubts,' or * in spite of his obstinacy.' 
See above on 118. 

656. BoTie virl Like our own * my good man,' the phrase con- 
veys an assumption of superiority under the guise of familiar con- 
descension. 

561. Produxe'] (= produxisse). See above on 402. 

564. Patrissas^ 'You take after your father.' So Graecissare, 
after the analogy of such words as Mrilii(€w, Acucwyl{€tv, K.r.\, 
Harfpt(<o itself occurs in Ar. Vesp. 652, but in the sense ' to call a 
man father,' * to father him ' after the usual analogy of verbs in i(m 
derived from nouns. 

566. Perquam] ( r= v4ptaraov iffov), * immensely brave no doubt ! * 
See note on per = v^picrtrus 393, and on quam = quantum 278 h. 

572. lUius h^yrninis'] He does not of course mean Micio, but the 
man in whose house, as he pretended, Ctesipho now was. 

575. Deorswn] = deuorswm, ' downwards ;' so that uorswn which 
immediately follows is in reality pleonastic. Similarly sv/rswn in 
^e line before = sub-uorawn, * up-wards ;' seorsum = se-uorswn, 

* apart' (wards).' 

576. Angiportmn propter estl * There is a narrow lane hard by.* 
Angiportum (neut. in Terence, out masc. and of the fourth ded. in 
later writers), from angere, * to press closely,' * to choke,' and portus, 
an opening or passage. [The use of portus in the meaning * har- 
bour/ literally an opening in the coast, is secoiidarg.^ 

577. im^ For the more common ilUc, i. e. illi-ce, * in that place 
there.' J2Z» is the locative of »^^. See note on 116 6. 
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679. Censen hominem me esse ?] By saying, ' Do you consider^ 
me a reasonable being {hominem) ?^ he implies, * Yon must think me 
(less than a man) an ass.' The above is, in substance, according to 
the received interpretation. But when we remember that the pre- 
vailing usage of homo, humanMs, in Terence is one that involves spe- 
cial reiference to human f realty, and liability to error (see above on 
107 b) ; and secondly, that in colloquial use ne often = nonne, as in 
Greek ipa; = 2p* ohx^: ^^ i^^y incline rather to the interpretation 
(< Do you not deem that I am but man ?' i. e.) ' You see I am but a 
poor fallible mortal.' For ne = nowne compare 83 (dixin hoc fore i), 
and 539 (Potin ut desmas ?). 

682. Ad Dianae"] sc. aedem. So Horace, * Venium erai ad Testae* 
The same ellipse is frequent in Greek {j^vl Klpxris Hom. Od. «. 282.^— 
S.) ; and so in English we. sgeak of ' St. Peter's ' at Rome, ' St. Paul's ' 
in London. 

684. J^istrilla] From pi(n)so or piso, pinsUum or pistum = 
vrlara-w, to pound or bray in a mortar, are derived pistor, a baker» 
and pistrinwm, a corn-mill, with the diminutive pistriUa* The 
corn-mill being a place of hard labour, was used, like our ' tread- 
mill,' as a place of punishment for slaves. [Descendants of {pist'Wn) 
pinsere are It. Pestare. Sp. Fistar, to pound ; also, less directly. It. 
Pigiare (Dug. Wdrkebuch, p. 423), to press (grapes) ; and through 
pistura Prov. pestrie, Fr. p^rH, Lastly, from pistorium the Pr. N. 
Pistoja.] 

685. Zectulos, &c.] ' He (has put out for making, i. e.) is having 
made some oak-legged so^ (to be ' in the sun,' i. e.) for the Solarium 
or sunny chamber of a Boman house,' perhaps, in eastern fashion, on 
the flat roof. See ftirther the article Boman Houses in Smith's Diet. 
Antiq. 

687. Sxereebo"] Sxer^-eere not for ex-cweere, but in all probability 
from the same root as the Greek fpy-op, the Germ, Werk (Eng. 
Work). Hence the frequent application of the word to the working 
or tilUng of the soil. The same root appears in er^o, which was 
originally the ablative of a noun ergom = i^r^ev, and which there- 
fore is common with a genitive case in such constructions as ' laurea 
corona vwbvutis ergo d^natus est;' literally, ' by the work of his 
valour,' and so ' hecanse of his valour.' The transition hence to the 
more common meaning ('for this causes' and so) 'therefore,' will 
occasion no difficulty. 

— h. iSif^Mwnutfm] ' Old Bag o' Bones.' A contemptuous epithet 
for an old man, as being ' food for the grave.' Properly the word 
was used of the portions of a funeral feast which were set apart as 
offerings to the dead. Many absurd derivations have been given of 
the w(^ at various times, such as ' silicem cemo ' ' silentes cemo* If 
the word cem^ is contained in it at all, it is no doubt in its proper 
sense of ' setting apart,' see above on 644, and the word may posstblg 
be silenHb%* — eemwm, what is set apart for the silent ones, i. e. for 
the dead. Compare the rex silentum, wmkrae sUentum of Yiigil and 
Ovid. Bat more probably sUioemmm = siUquemium from siUquae, 
pulse 
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688. Cessat] * Is nnpTinctual,' behind his tiin& See above, 29. 

590. BelUssummn] From hewis (comp. hen^) = bonus came the 
dim. {bewfdm, benlm) bellus. With its use here compare the word 
heUaria (= rpoYfifAara, or r^ rp<&^ifia), 'dainties' for the dessert, 
&c. [It. Bello. Fr. Beau and Bel.] 

691. Carpam] ' Take a bit of/ i. e. take a taste of. Bentley aptly 
compares 'Hiemist. Euphrad. Orat. vi. Tldax^ oiv ^o-ircp ol Xix^ot, 
rav Scurvfx6y<oy, ^troye^lfotiat Hu rod vapcupepofityov afnrdiav, 
ifiirlirXafiai 8« oiBevhs iKoofm : and it has been pointed out to me 
that Themistius himself has evidently borrowed from Plato de 
Kepub. i. 344 b, &XA.* &(nr€p oi Xix^oi rov iiel irapa<f>€pofi4}fov dvoyc^- 
ovrai afmdCovTes, vplv rov vporipov f/ierplws hro\av<rou. 

Scene III. Micio and Hegio talk over the state of things, with a 
wish to make the best of a bad bargain. 

693. A nobis^ 'On our part,' identifying himself to a certain 
degree with his nephews. ^ 

694. Nisi n] 'Unless perhaps.' See above on 163. Msi si 
involves the same sort of pleonasm as deorsum uorsum noticed 
above. 

695. Sibi fieri vnjivnam ultro , . , , JEt vitro accusoMf] * That an 

unprovoked wrong is done to them and accuse ydu besides 

(into the bargain).' See on ultro above, 472. 

597. In animum induxi meum] 'Have (drawn you into my 
thoughts, i. e.) imagined you.' 

600.] This is one of the very few lines in which I have departed 
from Fleckeisen's text, who prints the line as though the clause 
beginning ' et illam psaltriam ' were incomplete, and a line imme- 
diately following had been lost. Only in case of absolute necessity 
should we fall back upon such a mode of avoiding a difficulty. The 
line will construe, either as given by F., ' Suspitionem hanc propter 
fratrem eius esse, et illam psaUriam* provided only that we omit 
the comma after esse and put a stop after psaUriam. But Bentleya 
correction adds gpreatly to the sense ; and the line will then be ren- 
dered, ' that this suspicion attaches (not to Aeschinus but) to hiB 
brother; that it is to him (observe the emphatic place of e^e») this 
singing-girl belongs.' Comp. 624;, ' Dicam fratris esse hanc V For 
the use of propter here compare the old English idiomatic use of 
'by;' as in the rendering of 1 Cor. iv; 4, ohhkv <r{ivoida ifioan^ 
(* I am conscious of no wrong-doing'), • I know nothing by myself,* 
and the provincial expression still current, ' I know no hum 1^ 
him.' 

602. Ulic] (Si Sana est lectio) = ilU-ce, ' to the girl yonder.' 

606. Suspitiosi'] Stispitio is to be written, not suspicio, as in 
other verbal substantives of the same termination, as contio = con^ 
ven-tio. And that for this reason, that when, as in suspictio or sua* 
pectio, the form out of which suspitio ('up-looking') arises, one of 
two consonants is absorbed, or assimilated. It is on the first, not on 
the second of the two, that such absorption or assimuation takes 
effect. (Hence too the long vowel of the antepenultima, m^UiOp 
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8iupitio9us.) There is a remarkable exception to this orthography in 
diao and eondicio, in which ' omnes consentiunt ' says RitscheL 

606 b. ad contwneUam omnia accipiunf] ' Take (regard) every 
thing as an insolt.' For the form of expression comp. (S.) Fhaed. 
liL 8. 8, Accipiens {quid enim I) cuncta in cowtumeUam. And for 
the thought, P. Syrus : In calamitoso risws eUam iniwriast. 

608. Pttrgare ipn] * Clear yonrself (to her, i. e.) in her eyes.' 
Flaut. Amph. iiL 2. 28, Id (8t^ rovro) hue revarti, tUi me purgarem 
tibi. S. Pwgare = fwrvm agere, like KctBaipw and Ka$api{w. The 
word has many direct descendants in modem languages, and amongst 
others one of some prominence, II Pnrgatorio ; Fr. Porgatoire, tiie 
place of ' cleansing ' from sin according to Bomanist views. 

Scene IY. Aeschinns, finding himself involved in hopeless diffi- 
culties by his attempts at concealment, determines very wisely to 
tell all to his father, or rather to the uncle who is to him pro 
poire. 

610. amrni] Like IHleti, domi, this form animi is probably a 
locative case (see on ruri, 45) used adverbially. Hence we find not 
only ammi faUere (' Nee me animi faUit,' Lucr. v. 97), which might 
be exphdned by reference to the Greek idiom ^cuo^rai r^s ypkffifis 
and the like, but animi pendeo, and, as here, animi digcrucior, 
which do not admit of tMs explanation. But Parry (on Ter. £un. 
ii. 2. 43) is probably right in considering such phrases as ' Ut faUtis 
animi est ' (' how mistaken is he ! '), Ter. Eun. ut supra, and falsus' 
gue cupiti Ausoniae motus, * balk^ of the longed-for rising of the 
Italian peoples ' (it is of Hannibal that he sp^ks), Sil. ItaL Punic, 
xiii. 886, as influenced by the Greek idiom above noticed. 

611. quid de mefaciam nee quid ogam] (* What to do with my- 
self,' 1. e.) where to go, or what to do. Fa^sere and agere in many of 
their usages correspond pretty closely with toiuv and vpda<r€ty 
respectively. Facere is primarily to *make,' 'fashion,' or *do,' like 
woiuy, which is probably the verbal paronym of irdios, and so lite- 
rally, * I qualify a thing,' give it qualities, fashion it ; while agere 
means primarily to 'set in motion,' and so to 'carry on' affairs,* 
manage them, like irpdfffftiv. [From facere. It. Fare. Sp. Hacer. 
Fr. Faire, and by composition It. Afiare (subst. n.). Prov. Afar and 
Afaire, m. Fr. Affaire f., but in old Fr. m. With these compounds 
compare It. Awenire (= il tempo a venire). Fr. Avenir. It is ob- 
servable too, that the classical distinction between facere and agere 
IB lost raght of in the later Latin, out of which the Bomance lan- 
guages were formed, so that It. Faccenda. Pg. Pr. Fazenda. Old Fr. 
Faciende, correspond in meaning to agenda though in form to 

faciendaJ] 

620. Areesso = ad^ed-sno, i. e. adcedere sino, compare the prse- 
terite areessivi. So Donaldson, whose explanation of the word seems 
to be generally accepted. For this permutation of B and D compare 
Arbiter = Ad-bit-er and the by-form of areesso, viz. accerso for 
'dso. So in the Sctum de Baccanalibus we find arfuerunt for ad' 
flteruMt, a/rvorsvm for adoors%im. And for the composition with sino^ 
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Donaldson oompares capesso =: eapere (older capese) gino, ' I let 
myself take,' i. e. I undertake ; faceaso rr facere nno, * I let myself 
make,' i. e. 'I set about f Uusesso, i. e. lacere sino, * I let myself 
toucli^' i. e. ' I provoke or irritate ;' quaeso (the older form of quaero^ 
see on 118) = quae aimo, ' I let speak,' i. e. '1 inquire,' on the as* 
sumption that quote here contains the root-syllable of in-quam, ' I 
say.' See Varron. p. 352. 

621. Dedifti verba] See above on 164. 

622. Quae placet"] (• who pleases you,* i. e.) * with whom you are in 
love,' * your mistress.' So ^oebus in pursuit of Daphne (Ov. Met. 
1. 512) says, '- Ckd placeas inquire tamen ' (' who it is that loves you '). 
' Non incola mentis, Non ego sum pastor.' 

623. Beprendi^ The derivation of the word already noticed (13) 
will suggest its meaning in this passage. 

624. Fratris esse kanc] (sc. psaltrtam). See above on 600. 

626. Ecfeni] So written for the later form efferri. To be (car- 
ried out, i. e.) made generally known. Compare ne qua exeat 
below. 

— b. Ad mitto, &c.3 ' Again, putting aside this difficulty, for pos- 
sibly the matter may not become generally known' (* even if I tell 
{ipsis) them/ he implies). ' Yet I am a^id they won't believe the 
very fact I have just mentioned' (yiz.fratrie esse hone). 

631. Nunc porro = Aw' ^pri] i. e. * now and henceforth.' Porro 
(see below on 634), 'forwards,' but with this root-meaning modified 
considerably in various passages by its context. 

— K Sxperffiscere] FergO'—perrexi, for an older porgo, i. e. pro- 
rego, just as verto and v&rtex represent an older vorto and vortex. 
Hence exporgere, or expergere, is to straighten out (the full form 
exporrigo is more common), as below, 839, exporge frontem, where 
see note : and expergiscor thus means, ' I raise myself up,' or * awake.' 
This is an instance of the way in which many deponent verbs so 
called are strictly middle verbs. With its use here compare the 
= i^eytipofjuu of St. Paul in Bom. xiii. 11, koX tovto, eiBdres rhy 
Kcupby 5ri &pa IfBrj rffxas i^ ^yov iyepOrjyai. In that passage, as in 
this of Terence, the verb implies not wahing only (as A. Y.) but 
rising; in other words, waking up to action, 

6S&. Pultare (= pulsitare) fores] to knock at a door from the 
outside, whereas crepawt fores is said of the knock made from the 
inside, when the door was to be opened from within. So eoncre- 
puit ostium a Glgcerio, Andr. iv. 1. 58. This last is to be explained 
by reference to the Greek custom of letting the doors open outwards 
to the street, an arrangement not allowed in Rome itself, though 
adopted, with other scenic arrangements, on the Roman stage. In 
Oreek Kpoieiy, or K6irr€iv riis Bitpas, answers to puUare or pultare, 
and ^IfOipeiy to crepare. 

634. Actutum] Probably actu'ctum, i. e. actum — actum. This 
doubling of words by way of adding to their force was very common 
in ancient, as it is to this day in modem, Italy. Actutum then 
meaning *at once,' will have somewhat the force of our o%vn *no 
sooner said than done.* See note on dudum, 517, and for other in- 

G 
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stances of composition hj rednplication obeenre quanqttam = gnam* 
qucmi, quisquis, qu€iqua, quoquo, undewnde, nbiubi, utut, jamfcun, 
and porro probably = pro^ro. [With regard to this last word, it 
would seem probable that por is the original, pro the seoondary 
form. Compare in Greek -rSpcrco and icdppw, Qer. for, oar ' for * in 

* forth/ ' forwards/ &c. Lat. por-rigo = pro'rego.'] 

635. Concedctm hue] Either m order to get ont of the way of 
the opening door (see above on 633), or hiding himself for a moment 
in order to see who is coming out. Comp. Heaut. i. 1. 121, * Sed 
qnid crepuenint fores hinc a me ? quianam egreditnr ? hAc conees" 
sero.* Plant. Cas. ii. 7. 11, ' M <U, concedttm hwf : audio ctperiri 

Scene Y. As Micio leaves Sostrata's house he stumbles nxM>ii 
Aeschinus, who is on his way to make explanations. He pretends 
ignorance of what can have brought his nephew there; and the 
latter in his turn cannot conceal his smrprise at finding Micio where 
he is. At last, just as Aeschinus is preparing to confess the whole 
truth, Micio saves him the pain of doing so by telling him that he 
knows and forgives all. 

639. Qmor] (recentiores Cwr, L e. Qvur) = * quoi rei/ * for what 
object?' i.e. *why?* 

641. Istcu] (wi, fores). 

642. Ita] If r^, as here, without a mark of interrogation, we 
must take ita as indicating a pretended assent to the statement just 
made by Aeschinus : * Aye, I thought it couldn't be you that.knocked, 
for I was wondering what you (note the emphatic position of tibi} 
could have to do here/ 

646. Advooatum] In republican times the advoeatus, even when 
the term is technically used, was not a pleader or advocate (patromis 
or orator), but one whose advice or asnstance was sought in an^ 
matter of difficulty, particularly one called in to aid where any ques- 
tion of legal rights was involved. But in post-Augustan usage the 
word is found meaning an ' advocate ' in the modem sense of the 
word, i. e. one who pleads the cause of another in a court of law. 
This distinction is of special interest, because it explains the wide 
embrace of meaning given in St. John's Gk)spel to the == title 6 
JJapdKKTiTos, applied by him, a) to the Holy Spirit, in the wider sense 
of 'one whom we may call to our aid in am/ time of need,' and so 

* the Comforter ' in the fiillest etymological meaning of the word ; 
and $) to our blessed Lord, and this again in two senses; 1st, when 
our Jjord speaks of the Holy Spirit as being IkWov llapdicKiiroy, and 
of Himself therefore by implication as also ' a Comforter' (John xiv. 
16) in the wider meaning above noticed; and, 2ndly, in the more 
limited sense, as an ' advocate with the Father/ UapdKKnrov 9p6s 
rhv nardpa, in behalf of one who commits an act of sin (1 John iv. 2). 
And while the word has thus a spedal interest in connexion with 
Biblical interpretation, it is valuable also to the student of Boman 
history, as preserving clear traces of what is very remarkable in all 
the earlier forms of Boman jurisprudence, namely, their dependence 
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on personal evidence, personal agency, outward personal acts of all 
kinds, rather than on documentary evidence. For the &ct that this 
was so see the chapter (xi.) on 'Law and Justice' in Mommsen's 
Bom. Hist. The explanation of the fact is of course to he found in 
the fyuet, that in the earlier ages of Borne written ^ documents, in the 
modem sense of the word, were not available for ordinary use be- 
tween man and man ; and that in those prehistoric ages when these 
primitive forms of legal process originated, the arts of reading and 
writing, if known at all, were known oxily to a few traditionary 
guardians of judicial and religious forms. 

648. at certo scio'] =r etiam c. s. The punctuation here adopted gets 
rid in some measure of the obscurity noticed both by D. and by most 
commentators since. * Some ladies occupy the house — in poor cir- 
cumstances if Fm not mistaken — ^but I feel quite sure that you are 
not acquainted with them ; for it is not long since they have re- 
moved to where they now are.* Observe here the difference between 
novi and scio. It would be a solecism here to transpose the words 
and say, ' has scire te novi/ as it would be in French to say ' Je con* 
nais que tu les scUs.' Novi is particularly used of persons and places 
with which one may be acquainted, scio of a knowledge of facts. 
Comp. Plant. Aul. 672, Novi omnes (*1 am acquainted with you all') 
jS^ Jktres esse Mc complwes. Something of the same distinction is 
implied in Act. Apost. xix. 15, rhv 'Iticrovp yiyvtltcKw koI rhv Tloai\oy 
Mtrrafiai, Jesum novi, et Fa^htm quid sit scio ; but it is a distinc- 
tion which we can hardly express in English save by a long peri- 
phrasis. 

652. JSuic leges cogunf nubere hanc^ Comp. Ter. Fhorm. i. 11. 
75, ' Lex est ut orbae, qui sunt genere proxumi, Eis nubant, et illos 
ducere eadem haec lex jubet.' On wMch Donatus observes, ' Orba 
proximo nubat, orbam proximus ducat, Atticum jus est.' This 
Athenian law, like that of the Mosaic code, had a double object, — ^in 



1 For writing was then engraving upon metal, stone, or wood, not 
writing upon paper, i. e. papyrus, which was not known in Italy till 
a much later period, nor upon parchment (i. e. charta Pergamena). 
This last was invented in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus by a 
rival book-collector, king of Pergamos, in consequence of an embargo 
being laid upon the export of papyrus. With what is above stated 
agrees the root-meaning of scribere, which is akin to ypd^^tiv, grab' 
en, our ' en-grave.* And in connexion with this subject, it is well to 
observe that an alphabet was not one of the common Aryan posses- 
sions, but was derived by the (Greeks fW)m Phoenicia (as the very 
name alone might indicate, A\(l>a == Aleph and firjra = Beth), and 
by the Greeks again imported into Italy. ' It was from the Greeks,' 
says Max Miiller, 'that the Italians received their alphabet, and 
were taught to read and to write.' — Science of Language, p. 94, 
with a reference to Mommsen's B. H. b. L s. 197. 

a 2 
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the case of poor orphans to make provision for them ; in the case of 
the rich, to prevent their lands passing away to strangers. For fhr- 
ther details see Smith's Diet, of Antiq. in voce, iirlK\ripos, 

652 h, Ferii] This exclamation escapes Aeschinus in spite of 
himself; and Micio, affecting surprise, asks him^ * What ails 
you?' 

655. Animo malegf] On this phrase D. says, ' Animo male fieri 
dicitur quom ictu alicujus maeroris perculsus emimus non tustinet 
corpus, sequiturque nuna memhrorum' Comp. Plant. Mil. iv. 8. 22, 
'^ Animo male factvmst huic repefUe miser cte,* 'The poor girl sud- 
denly hecame quite faint.' 

656. NU enim'] ' Why as good as nothing.' (See note on nihil, 
167, the derivation of which well illustrates its meaning in this pas- 
sage.) For he does not reply that they had said 'nothing/ hut 
' nothing worth thinking of/ and accordingly goes on to repeat what 
it was the mother had said. For the use of enim implying, as ydp 
often in Greek, an unexpressed thought of the speaker, comp. Ter. 
Hecy. V. 4. 10. Phorm. iv. 4. 13. 

660. Fostea] As with othier conversational ex];detives, so with 
this word as here used, it is difficult to reproduce its exact force in 
another language. Comp. Q^id turn postea ? £un. iv. 7. 23, and 
see helow on 929. 'After all' perhaps comes as near to it as may 
he in this passage. German comm^itators compare their own ' am 
Ende' used in interrogatory sentences, comparing 'an HM malam 
rem vis pro maledictis dari postea P' [On the quantity of the final 
syllahle in postea see ahove on 541. And ohserve that postea had 
acquired a conventional meaning as an adverh, which prevents one 
taking it as synonymous with post ea, as some commentators have 
done.] 

662. A vohis~\ Sc. a te et amioo tuo, 

664. InliberaUter'] Supra, 57 h. 

666. (^d ilia'] The common reading is quicum ilia, ' with whom 
she was intimate.' But as this will not scan, Bentley read ' quicum 
ea* And this seems preferable to the reading of the text, because 
though consueseere is exceptionally used with an ablative without a 
preposition in some of its meanings, cum appears to be always used 
when reference is made to the relations here in question. Ter. Hec. 
iv. 1. 46, ' Si is posset ab ea sese derepente avellere Quacum tot con- 
suesset annos.' Phorm. v. 633, ' Cktm efus consuevit olim matre in 
Lemno clanculum/ Cicero, Yerr. v. 12, * Mulieres quUmscum iste 
consueverat* Exceptionally the phrase is used of the relations of 
lawful marriage. 

667. Sauscio an"] Just as in colloquial English ' I do not know 
how many ' has been shortened into ' Id'know-how-many,' so in Latin 
hau(d) scio an became virtually one word, with the meaning ' proba- 
bly,' and accordingly it is followed not by a subjunctive mood, but by 
an indicative. 

668. Praesens praesenteml Donatus quotes Virgil : 'Ilium ab- 
sentem auditque videtque* And again : ' Fratrem ne desere frtUerJ 
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S. refers to Hec. iii. 2. 15, * Omnem rem narrahit, scio, continuo sola 
soU* iv. 1. 42, 9ohi>in solus convent. Plaut. Mostell. v. 1. 27, ad" 
sumjpraesens praesenii tibi. Pseud, iv. 7. 43, Te ipsus coram prae- 
sens praesentt ^oidet. 

670. Quis despondit?2 'Who made the contract ?* It is worthy 
of notice, that nearly all the terms relating to the ordinary civil 
marriage, such as spondere, despondere, da/re, coemptio, tisus, auc- 
tores, and the like, have reference to the idea, not of a religious 
ceremony, but of a legal contract or purchase, by which the bride 
who had been hitherto in ma/nm patris passed in mamum viri. But 
this civil marriage was not without the sanctions of religion (auspicia). 
See below on 699. 

[The root oispondeo, as being a native Latin word, is not to be 
sought in (rrrovSal, drdvJiofjLatf or the like, but in spons, 'weight,' 
surviving only in * sponte,' the root-meaning of which is • by one's 
own weight or force/ Hence spondere was (a) to weigh ; (jS) with 
reference to formal sale per aes et Ubram, * to make a formal agree- 
ment,' 'to- stipulate;' and to this last meaning all the ordinary 
usages of the word may be traced. It is to be remarked further, as 
in accordance with this, that spondeo and despondeo are used not 
only of betrothal, though of this most commonly, but of the formal 
contract which formed part of the marriage ceremony. See for ex- 
ample Ter. And. v. 6. 16, ' Intus despondehitur,* in speaking of the 
wedding ceremony just about to take place. This accounts ibr the 
double use of sponsus and sponsa not only for one betrothed, but for 

* husband ' or * wife,* both which survive in It. Sposo and Sposa. 
But the Fr. Epoux and Epouse (comp. Sp. Esposo, Old Fr. Espoux) 
have the latter meaning only, though * espoused,' from the Old Fr. 

* espousee,' is used in our English Bible in the sense of * betrothed.' 
Matt. i. 18, 'When as his mother Mary was espoused (fiinriirrtvOeiaTis) 
to Joseph.' A ftirther trace of the above root-meaning attaching to 
spondeo is to be found in the phrase despondere cmimtim (later 
despondere simply), ' to weigh down the heart,' or ' let the heart 
sink,' and so ' to despond.'] 

— b. Quis dedit f ] This too, like our own ' giving away ' of the 
bride, formed part of the recognized ceremonial, both in Greece and 
Bome. 

671. Auctor his rebus quis est ?] « Who is there to attest all this ? ' 
The word appears to have been used of the attesting witnesses to the 
marriage contract. Oic. Oluent. 6, * Nubit genero socrus, nullis 
€Mspiciis, nullis auctoribus* (i. e. without the sanction either of 
divine or of human law). 

672. AUencm] In taking to himself an orphan *nullo dante' 
nullo despondente, he was taking one who in the eye of the law 
was 'aUena,* 'the property of another.* 

— b, Sedere"] To sit idle, and without effort; 'sit doing no- 
thing.' 

673. Tom grandem"] ' A girl of her years.* Comp. And. iv. 5. 19, 
*Fere grandiuscula jam profectast illinc.' So Horace, * grandi 
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cecinit Centawrus alwmnOi qieaking of Achilles when 'come to 
years.' So tiiyas in Greek, as in Heb. xi. 24> M«&(r^s iniyos ytv6' 
fiepos, ' when he was come to years/ A. V. 

673 5. Situs illinc] (* from this quarter or firom yonder quarter/ 
i. e.) ' firom I don't know where/ For this apposition of two words 
forming one compound idea, compare vre redire, * go backwards and 
forwards;* justa injusta, 'right or wrong/ dictum factum, *no 
sooner said than done.' 

674. Hoed] ' this that I have said,' id, ' that which you have 
sanctioned/ Compare below, 903. 906, where hosce oculos means 
* these eyes of mine,' and Time seni is said by Bemea of himself, 
as T^S* SivBpt often in the Tragedians. See above on 41. 

677. Q^^d ista nostra ?] [Sabaud. imtersuwt or referunt.'] * What's 
that to ns P' Compare quid mea, 913. In the phrases mea (nostra) 
refert or mea interest, we may either explain mea and nostra, with 
Donaldson, as datives, quid mea (i. e. meai = meae) rei fert ? * what 
imports it to my matter ?' and take interest in the sense of ^iwpip^t, 
'what difference does it make to my matter?' or we may r^pard 
mea refert as = meam rem fert, * it carries with it a something be- 
longing to me ' (Key's J^^atin Grammar), and nostra interest bs zz est 
inter nostram rem, ' It is in the midst of, and so mixed up with* 
something belonging to ns.' 

681. Ita veUm . . , ut . . .] For the construction oomp. Cic. 
Divin. in Caecil. 13 (quoted by B.), ' Ita velim mihi Deos propitios 

ut, quum illms miM temporis venit in mentem ' So o^rcv 5 ... 

us . . . frequently in Demosthenes. Note, that mereo, * I earn ' 
(with mereor, * I earn for myself) passing into the meaning ' I de- 
seroe* may mean (as by usage it does) either deserve wyell, or deserve 
ill* Hence merens is, according to its context, either a well-doer, 
benefactor, or 'a criminal/ and meritum either a good deed or a 
crime. But commereo{r) is specially appropriated to the meanings ' I 
deserve iU* (see above 201, and Andr. i. 1. 112, ' Quid commerui aut 
peccavi pater ?'), while j?r<M»er«w (though used indifferently by Plau- 
tus) is by Terence always, and by later writers generally appropriated 
to the meaning ' deserve well,' or ' gain the favour of {heoe, &c.). 
Lastly, emereri never, when used absolutely, conveys a notion of ill- 
doing, and so we are said ' emetiri tempus ubi simpliciter de tranS' 
acto tempore sermo est/ but ' emereri tempus (to earn out» and so 
serve out, one's time) quod absolvimus officio bene functi.* Hence 
the common usage of emeritus for a soldier who has served his time 
and been honourably diseharyed. Bender here ' Cease to love me 
(as I hope always to deserve your love) if I do not,' &c. ... as the 
English idiom differs, in expressions such "as these, from that of the 
Latin. 

684. Indiliyens nimium] The root-meaning of diliyens is ' choosing • 
between ' two or more objects. Hence ' particular,' ' careful,' and so 
' diligent / while on the other hand, as applied to persons, diligere is 
to 'choose one rather than another,' 'to prefer.' [For a further 
statement of the difference hence arising between dUiyere = ^lAf Iv, 
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and (Mnare = ipa<r0at, see Trench, Syn« K. T. in voc. iiydiniJ] Ben- 
der here ' yeiy careless.' 

687. MummtuM] 'Not nnpardonahle.' See above on 107. 

688. Item] * The same as yon.' Item is a contraction for itidem, 
according to Donaldson, who uses this as an analogy for quidem, 
pronounced qu*em, and modo pronounced tno. But in Old Latin 
idem and item would be written indifferently ; and it is not impro- 
bable that item arises directly from idem, instead of (or perhaps, <u 
well ae) indirectly through itidem r= ita-dem. [The root-meaning 
of item is ' in the same way/ ' in like manner/ ' likewise/ and to 
this all its various usages may be referred ; and amongst them the 
modem application of the word as a subst. both in Fr. and Eng. (an 
item in an account, &c.), which dates from the time when accounts 
were kept in Latin, \el reading out which each separate entry would 
be announced with a * likewise ' or ' item'] 

690. Quid fieret f qv.a fieret ?] ^ What wcu to he done, and 
how ? ' Compare note on 214. 

691. Seseiaeerem'] * How I might learn of it from others,* 'be 
informed of it/ which is the proper meaning of the inceptive verb. 
Compare novi, * know, am acquainted with/ and nosco = nov*sco, ' I 
learn, become acquainted with.' 

692. Q^od qmdem im te fmt == rh ehv ixipos, * for aught you did 
to prevent it.' 

693. JDormientC] A more livdiy way of expressing the ' sine opera 
tua ' of the line following. Comp. (S.) Plaut. Epid. i. 1. 69, * Non 
enim nunc dormitandwm neque cunctandi copiast,* In Heaut. iv. 4. 
8. Phorm. v. 8. 18, the reference is not to want of exertion, as here, 
but to absence of attention. A somewhat similar thought to this of 
the text Is expressed by Ovid, though under a different figure, ' Saeo 
tild non tenues veniet delapsa per auras,* 

694. Illam . . iri deduetum] Observe, that in these forms of the 
fatnre infin. pass, we have to do not with a participle, in which case 
we should have had here deductam, but with a (verbal substantive, 
or, as it is commonly called) supine. Hence iri ^ deductum is literally 
* to go for conducting,' and so * to be about to be conducted.' The 
French have a similar periphrasis ^in ' Je vais vous dire,' &c., and we 
in such expressions as < I was going to say,' &c. 

699. Deos comprecare, ut uxorem arcessas] Though marriage 
was to the Boman, regarded in reference to law, a civil contract (see 
above on 670), yet as the most important epoch in his life ' it was 
closely connected with thoughts of the invisible world, and was in- 
vested with all the sanctions of religion. The ' praying to the gods ' 



^ The form iri is due either to the impersonal use of itwr, or to an 
onoonsciouB conformity to the usual form of an infinitive passive. 

' See the valuable remarks on " the House-Father and his House- 
hold," in Mommsen's B. H. vol. i. cap. v. 
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here spoken of is evidentlj private prayer. Bnt the weddrng* feast 
was not less prominently a sacrifice than a feast (these two ideas 
being at Borne, as with other nations of antiquity, intimately united), 
and in connexion with that sacrifice especially would the favour of 
the gods of the household and of the store {Lareg and Penates) be 
implored upon the newly -wedded pair, the ' Genius ' would be duly 
(if always duly) indulged, and fferculus god of the Pen and Fold S 
Mercurius god of Traffic, were doubtless propitiated, that under their 
auspices all might go well, whether in the field or in the market. 

701. Magis quam aculos meos^ Compare 903. Plant. Mil. iv. 1. 
37, ' quae te tanquam oculos amat.* Catull. Carm. iii. 4, ' Quern 
plu8 ilia ocuUs suis amabat/ xiv. 1,'mte plus oculis meis amaremJ 
Possibly a similar thought suggested the expression of St. Paul to 
the Gkdatians (iv. 15), fAapTvp& hfuv i/ri €< hwarhv Tohs h<^aKfiohs 

703. Feriit, &c.] This is said laughingly, by way of intimatizig' 
that the ' Milesian kinsman ' was an invention of his own. 

709. Gestandus in nfm] die. Fam. xiv. 4> 'Cicero mens quid 
aget ? Iste vero sit in siwu semper et complexu meo' Comp. Isa. 
xl. 11, 'The Lord shall feed His flock like a shepherd; He shall 
gather the lambs with His arm, and carry them in His bosom,' S. 

711. Sciens c.J i^ If 1 am but aware, I will take care not to do 
so) ; I will not offend him knowingly.' 



Scene Vl. Demea, after searching, and of course in vain, all 
over the town for Micio, comes back tired to death, and determines 
to wait where he is till Micio returns. Micio comes in full i£ his 
arrangements for the wedding. Demea is bursting with the dread- 
Ail news he has to communicate, and is astonished and scandalized 
at finding that the tale is neither new nor in any way dread^ to 
his brother. The latter takes the whole matter very quietly, and the 
dialogue of the two brings out the character of each into admirable 
relief. 

722. ^cce autem nova"} See above on 153. 

723. Ohe jam'] ' Enough of this V See 769, and Hor. Sat. L v. 
12, ' Oheja/m satis est* 

726. El patere'] * And take i^ so patiently.' For this sense of 
potior comp. 234. 336. 

727. Non clamas ?] See on 380. 

730. Id envrn] See on 791, and iorfert compare 53. 



^ Serculus or Herclus as an Italian god was long antecedent to 
the *HpaicX)}s or Hercules of later Greek importation, though the ac- 
cidental resemblance of their names favoured the confusion between 
the two. [Seroulus from hercere, to fence off. Mommsen, B. H. 
p. 174.] 
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732. Quid faciam ampUus ?] Micio pretends to misunderstand 
his brother's words, as though he were complaining that the ar- 
rangements made for the wedding were not on a gujfficiewi scale 
(amphm). 

734. JEtt AonUtUs] ' If you had any Jcindly feeling about yoa> 
you*d assume an appearance of regret even if you don't feel it.' 

735. Fiunt nuptiae] 'The preparations for the wedding are already 
begun.' [It. Nozze. Fr. Noces.] 

739. Tesseris] Tessera (comp. r4cr(roip€s — a). A square. Hence 
used either of dice, or of a square tablet or token, employed for vari- 
ous purposes. ^ And one of these being to convey round a camp a 
military ' watchword/ this last came to be a common meaning of the 
term. 

741. Jrte wt corrigas'] Understand fac or vide. Forte here is 
not to be taken adverbially, but as the abl. of Jbrs, * chance/ opposed 
to arte^* skill.' [Compounds of fors are forsitan (i. e. fors sit an^ 
it would be a chance whether . . !),forsii ■=:fors sit, and^or^on.] 

742. Corrector'] ' Finely you would mend matters !' fientley on 
Hor. £p. i. 15. 38, ' eipotviKQs et invidios^ corrector dicitur, qui alios 
castigat ipse ejusdem culpae reus.' 

— b. Nempe'] We have already seen (28) that pe is only another 
form of ce or que, so that nempe was in all probability originally 
identical with namque. (Compare quippe, i. e. quia-pe, = Arc, quia 
itself being the old plural of quis. See Donaldson, Varron. p. 320.) 

744. Aliquo abjicienda] Got rid of to some one or other. 

— 5. Gfratiis'] (for thanks, i. e. when it is a question of gain) for 
nothing. 

749. Ita me Di amewt, wt video, &c.] The words ' ut video tuam 
ineptiam' are not dependent here on the ita which precedes, and 
the construction therefore differs firom 681 above noticed. They are 
rather to be compared with (S.) Heaut. iv. 8. 29,~ where Chremea 
says, * Ne tu propediem, Ut istam rem video ('judging from what I 
see of your affairs') istius obsaturabere.' So here, 'judging from 
your present folly.' 

752. Sestim ductans"] We need not suppose with some com- 
mentators that the dancers here referred to actually took hold of a 
rope, any more than in the ' Chaine des Dames ' of a modem qua- 
drille there is any need for an iron chain. 

761. Ipsa Salus] * Conceptions such as Sowing (Satumus), and 
Field-labour (Ops), Blossom (Flora), War (Bellofia), Boundary 
(Terminus), Youth {Juvewtus), Health (Salus), Faithfulness (Mdes), 
Harmony (Concordia), were among the old^t and most sacred of 
Boman divinities.' — Mommsen's R. H. book i. cap. zii. For the ex- 
pression in the text comp. (S.) Plant. Capt. iii. 3. 14, ' Neque jam 
Salus serea/re si volt me potest,^ Mostell. ii. 1. 4, ' Hfec Salus nobis 
salutijam esse si cupiat potest,' Cic. Verrin. iii. 57, ' quo exjudioes 
te fdla Salus servare posset V 
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SCSNE YII. Syms comes ont of the house in a state of tipsy 
satisfaction, and is roundly taken to task by Demea. 

763. Syrisce] These iminutives are used, in Greek as in other 
languages, as terms of endearment. So Olympio (Plant. Cas. iii. 6. 
14) becomes Olympiscus, 

— 6. Curasti] Cwra/re is frequently used with a special reference 
to cares rt ^6i.y\[i ris kcH. rl irip, Kcd ri irtptfidKrircu' and is thus an 
illustratioh of the ravra irdvra ^irtftrei ri tlBvri of our Lord (Matt. 
vi. 25 and 32). Comp. Plant. Poen. iii. 8. 80, ' Ego quaero hospitium 
nbi ego curer molUus (find more luxurious entertoinment) quam regi 
Antiocho oculi (pt 6<l>6a\fio(, meaning his chief counsellors) curari 
Solent.' [^Cware, In old Latin coerare, and so probably connected 
ultimately with Kolp-ayos, and possibly with ic^ptos, and with curia, a 
' wonfehip,' which last word embodies the same notion. So Momm- 
sen, B. H. vol. i. p. 72. This parallel between Koip-avos as the ' care- 
taker ' or * g^rdmn' with ctira, may be illustrated by the descend- 
ants of the Latin word in the Romance languages, viz. Sp. and Pg. 
Cura (masc). It. Curato. Fr. Cur6. £ng. Curate (' all Bishops and 
Curates '), meaning a parish priest.] 

766. sis = si vis. So dis m ver. 770 = dives, a contraction 
which shows that the Dis-Ditis of early Latin worship corresponded 
in name ^ as well as ideally, with the XlKoihos of the Greeks, whence 
the later Pluto. The extraction of the precious metals from the 
bowels of the earth sufficiently accounts for the connexion of ideas. 

767. Exemplum discvplinae] JSx-emp-ulum, a * sample ' * out- 
taken,' ex-envp-tum, from a larger quantity. To this root-notion all 
the various meanings of the word may be referred. [It. Esempio, 
and Scempio. Sp. Exemplo, and Enxemplo (comp. Eng. ' Ensample/ 
of which ' Sample' is an abbreviated form). Note also, that as exent' 
plum =r exempulum, so disciplitia in the same line = discipulina."] 

775. Sane nollem, &c.] ' I wish to goodness I'd not come out.' 
See above on 371. 



ScEii^E VIII. Dromo, who, to judge from his name, is the errand- 
boy of the establishment, comes out with a message to Syrus from 
Ctesipho, which at once lets out the secret of the latter's where- 
abouts. Demea, determined not to be mystified any longer, rushes 
towards the house to find him. 

780. Jam scihd] * I'll know how this is at once.' See above on 
the distinction between novi and scio, 581. 

781. Mastiffia'] Maariylas, from fida-ri^, * a lash ;' one who is fit 
for the lash, and for nothing else. * Whipstock.* 

782. Abit = abiit. 



^ So Mommsen^ K. H. L p. 188. 
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783. Commissatorem, &c.] Though the derivation of the word 
(from K&ftos, ' a revel ') would lead ub to write comissari, yet wherc^ 
as m this case, the oldest MS. authorities are agreed they are to be 
followed, irrespective of theory, and that more especiaUy when an 
obvious derivation such as this would have led to a different ortho- 
graphy, but for a constant tradition founded probably on some pecu- 
liarity of pronunciaUon. The word Itself is an instructive one. In 
Terence's time, and up to the time of the empire, it meant ' to join 
in a wild, drunken fevel,' the practice, so far as it obtained at all, as 
well as the word, being derived from Greece *. Hence by applica- 
tion, ' to burst in upon one,' ' force one's way in,' as here, and with a 
nearly similar sense in that of Horace, ' Tempestivius in donmm com' 
nUssabere Maximi,' But under the empire with the greater increase 
of extravagant luxury, comnUssatio acquired a ^rther meaning, — 
that of a late supper following the coena or regular dinner. Suet. 
Dom. 21, * Convivabatur large, eed non ultra aolie occaeum, nee uf 
postea commiseareturJ' And the same author, in the Life of Yitel- 
lius, p. 13, *epulae quadriftxriam disperiiebat injentactUa, prandia, 
et coenag commiseaiionesque/ Here commissator may be rendered ' a 
noisy visitor/ My attention has been directed to a passage in Livy 
(xl. cap. vii. 29), where the word is used repeatedly in a sense exactly 
answering to this last. There Demetrius, son of Philip, and brother 
of Perseus, after the coena there described is over, and much wine 
had been already drunk, says, ' QiUn eomnUesatum adfratrem imue ? 
et iram efus, si qua ex certamine reeidet, eimpliciteUe et hilaritate 
nostra lemmus V In this passage, as in those already quoted, coma 
and commiasatio answer to our ' dinner' and ' supper ' respectively.] 

786. Hoc viUi'] * This drop of wine that I have taken.' [ Villum 
=: vm'lum = vimulutn. Cognate are ohos, vinttm, Gter, Wein : de- 
scendants. Vino (It. and Sp.), and Fr. Yin.] 

Scene IX. As Micio leaves Sostrata's house he hears his own 
hous^-door violently knocked from within, and Demea shortly ap- 
pears^ ^^^ beside himself at what he has just discovered, and is 
with difficulty pacified. At last he consents to remain for Aeschinus' 
wedding, and consoles himself with thinking that when that is over 
he will take Ctesipho out of town and wreak his vengeance on the 
mosic-girl. 



^ On the primitive simplicity of the earlier Soman manners, see 
Mommsen, K. H. i. c. viii. But such simplicity, it should be re- 
membered, was for a long time a matter of necessiry, not of choice ; 
and when temptations to extravagant luxury and licence were thrown 
in their way, the traditions of a simpler age were soon forgotten. No 
heathen nation ever succeeded in combining for any length of time 
the possession of accumulated wealth and of widely -extended power 
with the maintenance at once of civil liberty and of .purity of 
national manners. 
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787. A nohia] All is ready ' on our side.' Compare the following 
note. 

788. Quis nam] In phrases such as this, nam heing |70«^positiye 
and enclitic, came gradually to be regarded as one word with that 
which preceded it, and is often so written. Similar in origin are 
both quina^mf which differs from quisnam as qui from qtUs (see 
Donaldson's Varron. p. 320), and quianam (= Sre 8^, which is itself 
indeed by origin only a case of quis-nam : see note on 742). 

— h. A me] * Who can that be knocking so loudly against my 
door ?' Literally, ' Who at my house has knocked ? &c.' Ab is often 
thus used with an ablative of position. Gentes ah utroque jacentes 
Ooeano (Ovid), ' tribe^that border on the Eastern and tiie Western 
Seas.' So a laeva is ' on the left,' a Septentrionibus, * on,' or, as we 
rather say, 'to the north.' The expression has r^erence to the 
point of view of the speaker. [It is remarkable that pepulU foru 
is used here, quite exceptionally, where we should expect crepuerunt 
fores. But this is probably one of those exceptions which 'probant 
reffulam,' For Demea is coming out in a state of such excitement, 
that instead of the usual quiet signal to the passers-by, he makes 
noise enough to be heard all over the house. See note on 633 ^.] 

790. -Ew tibi] * Here's for you !' ' Here's a pretty mess !' 

791. Id] ravra = Bia raurau 

792. Paratae Utea: succurrendumet] He uses the language of 
legal process. The Utee that he foresees are of course between Demea 
and lus own son, not between Demea and Micio himself. Hence the 
word succurrendum, * I must hasten to his support.' [Lis, Idt-is, in 
older Latin silis, stUt-is, is probably cognate with Ger. Streit. The 
only direct descendant in Bomance language is the Sp. Lite or Lid. 
But Utigiostts wa^ too expressive a word to have fallen into disuse, 
and is retained with the regular changes of termination only in It., 
Sp., Pr., Eng. Prom succurrere. It. Soccorrere. Fr. S^courir. Eng. 
Succour ; rightly used in A. Y. as the rendering of the expressive 
word ^oridelv,] 

794. Ad te red%] * Return to yourself,* i. e. ' Be yourself again.' 
• Be calm.' Compare, in the way of contrast, Heaut. v. 1. 48, * Prae 
iracundia, Menedeme, non sum apud me,' 

796. JPutemus] The root-meaning o{ putare is to be sought in 
that of the old and somewhat rare word putus, meaning ' clean,' as 
in the phrase purum putwm, [^Putare valet purumfacere. Idea 
antiqui parum putum appeUarunt. Yarro, Ling. Lat.] Hence 
putare, a. to cleanse (only in old writers, as Yarro and Cato de K. B. 
p, doUa ; p. vellus) ; /3. to clean, i. e. to prune fruit-trees and the 
like, whence by composition amputare, i. e. amhi-putare ; y, to clea/r 
up an account, and so to reckon, which last came to be the prevail* 
ing meaning of tlie word. Compare the meaning of computus and 



^ Perhaps we may see here, as has been suggested to me, a proof 
that the j>ractice here alluded to was Cheek, not Boman, and hence 
regard peUere as a loose translation by Terence of i^o^cTi^; 
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eomputare, and of imputare, which is to reckon to the account of 
another, whether in the way of credit (comparatively rare) or of 
debt. Hence pwto is never to be used as exactly = cogito {cO'<igitOy 
* I turn over backwards and forwards in my mind, and so) I reflect 
upon.' Bender here (' Let's take account of the facts as they really 
are/ and so) * Let's see how matters really stand.' [It. Potare. Sp. 
I^. and Prov. Podar. Old Fr. Poder; all meaning * to prune.'] 

799. Secipis mewn] Eedpere is used much as we speak of ' Aor- 
hourinff* a runaway or a thief, or of a 'receiver' of stolen goods. 
Hence (S.) Cic. Mil. 19, ' Sustinuisset hoc crimen primum ipse ille 
latronum occultator et reeeptator locus.' 

800. Numqui mimu] Literally, ' whether in amy respect {^ui abl. 
of quid) less.' 

803. VerhwiifC\ Here, as X^os often, a proverb. Compare 952, 
and Terl And. ii. 5. 15. He alludes to the Chreek proverb icoiv^ rk 
rwv <pi\vy, which Cicero (de hegg, i. 12) calls ilia P%fthagorea vox, 

805. Ntmo demwn, &c.] He speaks of course ironically, meaning 
either 'this is a novel doctrine in gour mouth;' as much as ^o say, 
'your acts belie your words;' or, 'this is the first time we have 
heard that doctrine/ with the implication that this is inconsistent 
with the understanding, ne tu curasee meum neve ego tuom. [On 
demwm =: now for theflret time, see above, 255.] 

809. Pro re ttut] (In proportion to your means, and so) as your 
means warranted. 

— b, Tollebag] By taking his new-^om child into his arms a 
father acknowledged him as his own. Hence toUere in this con- 
nexion means, a. formally to acknowledge; /S. to bring up, main- 
tain. 

812. Sationem awtiquam obtine] ' Hold to your original way of 
life.' Note here, 1st, that obtinere never means in good authors to 
' obtain,' but always retains, with various modifications ftom the con- 
text, its root-meaning ' hold on to ;' and, 2ndly, that the phrase anti- 
quom obtinere had a technical meaning connected with the use of 
antiquare in matter of legislation. It was in accordance with the 
earliest usages of the Latins that all proposals for new laws, or 
for modifications in the old ones, should be proposed by the chief 
magistrate, whether king or consul, who was said rogare, and his 
project of law called his rogaiio ; while to the assembled burgesses 
belonged the power either of accepting the proposal (with the for- 
mula Uti Bogas, by abbreviation V. B.) or else awtiquandi, i. e. of 
' holding to things as they were,' with the written formula A = an- 
tiquo. With the use of the word in this passage compare Andr. iv. 
ver. 22. Hecy. iv. 20. 

815. Mea .... utantur sinel His meaning is, ' Let the young 
folk marry and live on what I allow them, whUe you save aU yod 
can.' But the construction is an exceptional one. Three explana- 
tions of it have been suggested : a. to understand his with utantur ; 
fi, to take utantur as a passive ; and, lastly, to r^^rd mea as an ac- 
cusative governed by utantvr. Probably mea should be considered 
as standing by itself, without reference to the verb which foUows. 
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' As to what comes from me, which is more than you counted on, let 
them live upon this/ &c. 

816. JK»c] * From fne,* 

817. JDe iuero pwtato] 'Beckon as so much gain.' Compu^ 
Hor. Od. i. 9. 14, ' Qitem fors cUerum cunque dahit Uusro tvppone,* 
We find the phrase occasionaUy with a somewhat different meaning j 
as in Cic. Fam. 9. 17, ' de Iuero prope jam qucidriennium vivimus,' 
' I have heen living for the last four years nearly in constant danger 
(regarding my life as so much wnexpeeted gain).* And in the same 
sense Liv. xt. 8, ' De lucro vivere me seito.' We also find the phrases 
in lucro putare, lucri duoere, lueri habere, [It. Lucro. Sp. Logro.] 

820. Mitto rem, &c.] ' I say nothing of the money — ^but think of 
the way they have been living.' On consuetudinem see above, 666. 

824. Inpune'] Without bad consequences to himself — meaning 
that his character will not be permanently deteriorated in con- 
sequence. There is no question of penal consequences. \_Iitnio and 
other derivatives are related to poena (Toiyiri), as I^umcue to an older 
Poenicus, as mwnia to moenia {i<uh8 according to Mdmmsen, and if 
so a suggestive word), as mwrus to an older moerus, as in pomoervum 
(poet-m.), as funis very characteristically from foenum (the Latin 
notion of a rope being a hay -band). 

827. In loco verert] * Thoughtful (i. e. scn^ulous, having regard 
to duty) when occasion requires.' Ve-reri is to think mu(^ al^ut» 
and so to regard highly, respect, and so passes into the sense of 
* fear/ with such fear, that is^ as sons have of parents, good men of 
the gods. The same meaning may be traced in the derived forms 
verecwndus Imd verecwidia, [Compounds of ve, as a rule, have the 
first syllable long, and in such compounds as ve-samus, ve-grandis, 
ve-cors, and the Uke, in which the distinctive meaning is given hg the 
first syllable, it naturally remained long, because strongly accented. 
But in vereri the consciousness of its being a compound word would 
soon be lost, and the tendency to abbreviati(»i of originally long syl- 
lables, which is so marked a feature of the Latin language, would 
have its natural efiiect. Note further, in explanation of the apparent 
anomaly that while ve-samus means *not at all sane,' vepallidus 
means ' verg pale,' that the cognate " syllable vi in Sanscrit connotes 
both the idea of disjunction or separation, as in vi-goktun, to 'un- 
yoke,' and the intensive meaning verg, as in vi^mahat, very great." 
Donaldson, New Cratylns, § 180. And therefore, while we learn 
from Ovid (Fasti iii. M&) that by vegrcmdia farra the farmers of 
his day meant grain quae male creverunt, * ill-grown,' and so ' light,' 
we need not on the other hand with some commentators throw doubt 
on the readuig in Cic. Agr. ii. 34. 93, 'quern hominem vegrandi 
made torridum,* where vegrandis has the meaning ' excessive,' 'verg 
great.' 

830. At enim'] At here, as often, serves to introduce an objection 
which is only mentioned in order to reply to it. For enim, which 
frequently accompanies at when thus used, see note above on 656. 

— b, Ab re'] * In the matter of money/ ' as regards money.' See 
note above on 788. 
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839. Sxporffe] = exporrige, i. e. ex^pro-rege, straighten out, and 
80 'smooth that firowning brow.' Contrast the *contractae seHa 
frontis * of Horace. 

— h, Ita tempus ferf\ [' So the time/ i. e. circumstances (see 
above on 21) carry one along ; in other words]^ 'As it must be so, be 
it as yon wish/ This is an idiomatic way of expressing an wimilUng 
ttssent, yielding of constraint, not of good-will. 

841. Luci is here a by-form of the ablative kicu (which is the 
reading of many editions here), from the obsolete Incus, 4g, = hix, 
lucis. Zuci is more commonly used as an adverb, 'in the light,' and 
so ' by day ;' and is then to be explained, probably, as a locative 
ease, analogous to ruri, Mileti, Carthagim, ammi, &c. See above 
on 45. 

— b, De node] At night-fall, or amf time after, Commenta* 
tors are not agreed as to the exact force of this expression, — and for 
the best reasons, that, like almost all other expressions for the divi- 
sions of day and night among the ancients, it nener had any exact 
meaning. In the absence of clocks (which appear to have come into 
domestic use first under the empire) the minuter subdivisions of the 
day could not be calculated. For ordinary purposes, in the country^ 
the day from sunrise to sunset was divided into qttarters, which are 
easily estimated by the position of the sun in the sky. And as bear* 
ing upon this, it should be observed that the fourth hour of the day 
does not correspond with ten o'clock as is commonly stated (and this 
without reference to the difierence in point of fact between our 
6 a.m. and an Italian day-break during the greater part of the year), 
but to 9 o'clock ^, in other words, to the commencement of the second 
quarter of the twelve-hour day. This accounts for the mention of 
the fourth hour rather than any other by Virgil, Qeoi^. iii. 327, 
' Sine ubi quarta sitim caeli ' collegerit hora* that is, when the 
hotter quarter of the day has begun. And while the day was divided 
into quarters of ahowl three hours each (in Midsummer three hours 
and three-quarters), the night was practically intempesta (= intern* 
perata), undivided, except in camp, where the night was again sub* 
divided into four quarters by the various watches (vigiliae), — each 
quarter however being, in Midsummer, somewhat less than two hours 
and a half. Lastly, when clocks came into more general use, serving 
to divide the full day into two periods of twelve equal hours, the 
new, and still existing, reckoning of time from mid-night to mid- 
day came in, and gradually superseded the other. This later reckon* 
ing is employed by St. John in his Gospel ; and so we find, that 
while St. Mark says S>pa ^v rplrri Koi iara6pwrav ahr6v, i. e. 9 a.m., 



^ Owing to our first hour being from 12 to 1 a.m., and so endmg 
at one, whereas the Roman first hour ended not with what they 
would call one, or hora prima, but with the commencement of hora 
secunda, and so throughout. 

* Observe, as confirming what is said above, that to the Boman 4 
o* the sky corresponded with our 9 (o' the dock) o*clock. 
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the hour of the morning sacrifice, St. John says that it was &pa ^el 
Hicryi (i. e. ahoat 6 a.m.), when Pilate took his seat npon the judg- 
ment-seat to pronounce sentence upon him. Comp. John i. 39» 
where &pa inrtl Sctcciri} answers to the quarta hora of Virgil above 
noticed ; and iv. 6, where &pa iicni is 6 p.m., or possibly 6 a.m., if 
the 'journeying' mentioned in the same verse had been made in the 
very early morning. From all this it follows that de node and de 
die are vague expressions which must be variously rendered accord- 
ing to the contexts in which they occur. Here it = ' to-night.' 
[Cognate are ¥6L nox, nOfCkt, Descendants, Notte. Sp. Nwshe. 
Ft. Nuit.] 

843. AgntJBoeria] (' Tou will have fought your battle,' 1. e. 
'all fighting will be over,' and so) that wfll settle the matter at 
once. 

845. Serves'] Keep an eye upon her, look after her. Servare has 
the double meaning which we find also in ttteri, a. to watch, look 
after (compare obeervare) ; and fi. to keep safe, guard (compare con- 
servare). The original notion of senms, which of course belongs to 
the same root, was probably that of one kept as a prisoner, and a 
slave, instead of being killed at once on the battle-field. [For a 
similar interchange of the two ideas of ' looking after' and ' keeping 
safe,' compare Fr. Qarder and B6garder, which with It. Guardare^ 
Sp. Pg. and Prov. Guardar, our own Guard, and Ward, &c», are all 
to be traced ultimately to the Teutonic (Ahd) Wcirten, to keep 
(ward), watch over.] 

844. IIW] For the later (illi-ee) Ulio^ there. See above on 116b 
' If you take the girl with you,' Micio means, * you will have no diffi- 
culty in keeping your son (yonder, i. e.) in the country.' 

846. Fctvillae] FavUla difiers firom cime in that the former 
means distinetivdy embers wMle etUl glowing, whereas dnis, akin to 
r6vis, means ashes when cold. This will lead us to the probable de- 
rivation of the word. For if Donaldson be right in connecting/aeet 
and f(Moor with the root ^af, and attributing to them, as to fe-Ux 
andfaus'iue, the connotation of light (and so of brightness and hap' 
piness), we may see at once that fcmlla is the glowing brand, dnis 
the dust which alone remains when the fire has died out. Compare 
on the one hand the ' Debiia spcurges hicryma favUlam VaUs amid* 
of Horace, with the ignes suppositos cineri dolose, ' the lava-fires 
beneath their treacherous crust/ of another ode. [From a later 
dxm.famllesca was formed It. MUa^Besea, Sp. I\tisca. From dnerem 
It. Cenere. Sp. Ceniza (and Cemada = dnerata), Fr. Cendre. Eng. 
Cinder.] 

847. Faxo"] This old form of the ftiture z=fac*so rzfac'eso, the 
latter containing (see on 113) the older form of ero. The later form 
fadam is etymologically not a future, but the subjunctive present 
substituted for the future. 

848. Meridie'] = medi-die. For this change of d into B (probably 
representing an older s) compare note on 620. In the Romance lan- 
guages similar changes are met with. Instances are It. Bado, from 
raro, ' fedire,' from ferire. Sp. Lampara, from lampada. Others 
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explain fneridie leas probably as == mero die, [It. Merigge and 
Meriggio.] 

84d. Sxcoctam] (folly baked, and so) dry. 

ACT V. 

Scene I. Demea thinks over the state of things of which he has 
jast heard, and, reflecting how much he has learnt in the last few 
honrs, determines to better his teaching. 

855. Subducta] Snhducere rationem is ' to cast np an account ;' 
hence 'to make one's calculations/ as here. The phrase is to be 
explained by the fact that in reckoning up a sum and balancing an 
account there was necessarily a subductio calculorum, 'subducere* being 
z= our 'subtract.' 

858. Prima] of prime importance. See note on 259. 

860. Mepperi'] The doubling of the consonant in the preterite 
(not in the other tenses, see Lachmann on Lucretius iii. 1050) is due 
to the absorption of the reduplication: repperi for re-peperi, as 
rettuU for re-tetuU, teiuU being, probably, an old preterite of toUo, 

861. Clemewtia] (Gentleness, and so) kindliness. See above^ 
on 42. 

863. 8uam vitam] Observe the emphasis given to tuam by its 
position. To lead hia ofpn life is, of course, to follow his own bent. 
Compare mbi vixit in the following line. 

864. NtdU laedere os] Compare note on os prciehere, 215. We 
may render it, more in accordance with English idiom, 'treading on 
no man's- toes.' 

866. Ille offresHs] 6 iypoiKos. 'Boor as men deemed me.' 
Tenax is ' dose-flsted.' 

871. Patria poUtur eommoda] The ace. afber potior, though rare, 
is not without example in the best prose writers. Cic. Tusc. i. 37, 
' si gentem aliquam urbem nostram potituram putem.' [In Flautus 
we find the transitive verb potire, 'to put into the power of;' as in 
Am. i. 1. 23, 'eum nunc potimt pater seroituHs* (has put into the 
power of slavery, i. e. made a slave of him). Hence its use as a 
passive both in Plautus {gnata mea hostium est potita, 'has fallen 
into the hands of the enemy,' Epid. iv. 1. 5 and 85) and in Lucretius 
iv. 770, where mortis letique potitus = ' made subject to death and 
destruction.'] 

877. Ecquid} for en-^uid is really, though not apparently, * an 
instance of the (issimilation of consonants spoken of on 606, and is 
parallel to ecce for en ce (see on 224). On possiem for the later 
possim, see note on 398. 

878. Moo] = the later Anc, * to this.' 

980, Ifon posterioresferam] Understand porfef. 'Ill play that 
game as well as the best of them.' We have a similar metaphor in 
our ' playing second fiddle.' 

881. Deerit] He puts forward the objection, ' Means will fiiU 
short,' only to reply, ' That won't matter to me. Old as I am, they'll 
last my time.' Compare (S.) Cic. pro M. Caelio Bufo, 16, Si egeUis 

H 
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Ubi dolebis: mihi sat est qui (with which) aetatis quod reliquum'est 
{^lectern meae. 

Scene II. Syrus making his appearance, Demea at once enters 
upon the new line he has devised for himself, and is ' Hail fellow well 
met ' with him at once. 

884. S. Jam nunc .... affitur] These words are said * aside/ as 
are the words meditor .... procedU, 896. 

Scene III. Geta coming from Sostrata's house to Micio's, to see 
how they are getting on with their preparations, encounters Demea, 
and receives the same compliments and promises as had been pre' 
yiously made to Syrus. 

889. Froviso^ Visere from insum, i. e. vid-sum, is to go to see $ 
and therefore proviso, being virtually a verb of motion, takes the 
construction proper to such verbs. 

891. Qui vocare] Sow are you called? i.e. 'What's yonr 
name ?' In the lin^ of Virgil quoted by Donatus (0 quam te me- 
morem, virgo, namque haud tibi voltus mortalis nee vox hominem 
sonaty O Dea eerie, an Phoehi soror an Nympha/rwm sanguinis una t) 
quam te memorem means. Not by what name shall I speak of yon ? 
but, 'what shall I call you?' meaning 'of what nature, mortal 
or goddess.' And so here, if qui were taken as a nominative, it 
could only mean. What sort of a person are you called, a slave, for in- 
stance, or a gentleman, an Athenian or a stranger ? See Donaldson's 
Varron. p. 320, on the difference between qui and quis in mterroga- 
tion. For qui as an ablative, see note on 179. 

893. Pri§f<ecto'] OngmaXLj pro facto, and as an adverb it has the 
two meanings which would be idiomatically attributed to these 
words. They would mean — a, ' as a fact,' and hence the meaning, 
* really,' * without doubt,' * surely ;' they would mean — jS, * as good as 
done,' and hence the meaning, 'at once,' 'immediately.' Compare 
Ovid, Met. iv. 477, where, in answer to Juno's request for aid, Tisi- 
phone says, 'Facta puta quaecunque jubes,' 'reckon as already exe- 
cuted all that you bid me ;' in other words, I will do your bidding 
without a moment's delay. [The change of quantity in profecto is 
connected with the change of accent which results from the merging 
of the two words into one. Let pr6 facto and profdcto be pro- 
nounced, and the change wiQ explain itself.] 

— 6. ^ectatus sails'] Of full approved worth. Spectatus, which 
is of common occurrence in this sense both in prose and verse, would 
mean originally 'watched under working,' as, for instance, a new 
tool or instrument of any kind, when being tested. Hence spect<ftae 
vvrtuMs and the like is exactly ' of tried valour.' There is another 
figurative usage of the word which must not be confused with this, 
l^us when Horace (1 Ep. i. 2) speaks of himself as one ' spectabum 
satis, et donatum jam rude,' he is comparing himself to a gladiator, 
or other caterer for public amusement, who has m€ide his appearance 
before the public often enough, and is now r^arded as paat 
work. 
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898. JPlehem] * These small folk/ For this secondary use of 
plebs as a general designation of inferiority, compare such expressions 
as Ovid's * de plehe deos,* 'the inferior gods/ opposed to the dU 
VMMorum gewtiwn/h. For 'meam fado' compare (S.) Gc. Mil. 85, 
* Plebem et infimam multitudinem sftam aefeciase commemorat.' 

Scene IY. Aeschinus comes on the stage, and Demea takes the 
opportunity of developing still further his newly assumed character. 

899. Me quidem] To be pronounced mequem. That quidem 
was often scanned as a monosyllable is shown by Donaldson, Varron. 
p. 443^ quoting amongst other passages Pers. i. 10, JUttera : per me 
quidem smt omnia protimis cUba. There are a number of other 
words, such as modo, enim, tamen, apud (or, as often vnritten, aput), 
fores andforas, mcmua (ace. plur.) and mcmwm, bonum, malum, bene, 
male, domum, domi and domo, tamen, senem, which are also fre- 
quently pronounced as monosyllables. The limits within which this 
licence is allowable are laid down by Bitschl as follows : * Facile eo 
pervenies ut certis condicionibus regi hoc genus universum inteV* 
ligas, quod binarum syllabarum (non binarum vocalium sese ex- 
dpientium) in unam contracHone continetur. Etenim et nomina 
sunt omnia vel particulae, non verba, et iambicam mensuram aequant 
omnia, vel quod eodem redit pyrrhkihiacam ' : et unam tantum inter 
binas vocales consonantem habent, eamque tawtwn non semper li- 
quidam.* Bitschel. Proleg. in Flaut. p. 140, sqq. He adds that 
there is no ground for maintaining that all nouns and particles 
whatsoever which come within those limits were so contracted, but 
only *potuis8e id fieri, acri autem exemplorum investigatione a nobis 
eruendum esse in quibus factum sit reapse* The rule applies, for 
example, to inCnas = mina^ as a sum of money, but not to minas, 
threats; nor to the compar. minus. It applies to simul but (pro- 
bably) not to semel. Note, moreover, that in laying down the above 
limitations, B. carefully limits what ho says to this particular kind of 
Synizesis ^. There is another fertile source of abbreviation which he 
has not here noticed, and to which the above limitations do not apply. 
.This may be called, for distinction's sake. Consonantal Ecthlipsis, of 
which we have instances in every page of the Comic Writers, as e. g. 
in the line next following this, where student is to be scanned, and 
was probably pronounced as stt^nt, andfacere probably was pro- 
nounced like the Fr. Faire, which has descended from it. On this 
subject see the interesting chapter on the ' Pathology of the Latin 
Language,' in Donaldson's Yarronianus, and the Introduction to 
the present Edition of this Play. 

— 6. Nvmis sanctasl With overmuch ceremony. 

900. In adparando] Note the distinctive meaning of adparare 
to make (additional, and so) unusual or sumptuous preparation, as 



1 I. e. of two short syllables, as ben^, maU, 
' "XwiCnf^is, literally a ' setting down together ;' hence a sinking 
or merging of two syllables into one, from <rwlCta, 
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in the P^Hcos apparatus ot Horace^ the prandiorum apparatus 
spoken of by Cicero as involving a reproach to Antony (Phil. ii. 
§ 101) ; and in verse 965, below. 

901. Tu hie eras ?] Idiomatically for 'are you here ?' But it ex- 
presses much more than hie es, viz., * Were you here all this time 
(be that time shorter or longer) and I not knowing it ? ' Compare 
for a similar usage, the line preserved by Dion, but of uncertain 
authorship, & rKrjfiov iipcr^, \6yos &p* ^0*9*, iyii> Se are &s %pyoif 
ijffKovy, <Thou wast then but a name, though I the while was 
cerving thee as a very Truth.' 

902. Ihios . . . vero^ Yea thine indeed. See above on 268* 

903. JPhts quam hosce oculos^ See above on 701. 

905. TiMcina'] On solemn occasions, such as Weddings and 
iHinerals, we find frequent mention of the tibia, not of the oitharOf 
nor of the lyra. The reason is obvious, viz. that the tibia (a. a leg- 
bone, $. a flute made of bone) was the old Italian instrument, and 
therefore traditionally associated with solemn domestic occasions, 
while the KiOdpa and the \6pa were of foreign importation, and 
associated rather with ideas of jfbreign' licence (see below 964) than 
with the sanctities of domestic life. (It. and Sp. Tibia. Fr. Tige.)] 

906. Suic seni2 sc. mihi. See above on 674. 
909. Quawtum potest^ See on 850. 

913. Quidmea?'] See on 881. 

919. Tarn ex amimo factvm velle^ That you fio sincerely wish us 
VeU. Factum velle is an idiomatic expression of somewhat rare 
occurrence with the meaning ' to wish well to another,' be kindly 
disposed to him. Gell. vii. 3, (S.) Qimm vellent regi esse factvm, 
Symmach. i. 77» Q<iiaeso ut si virtute qua celsus es factum velis, 
Plautus, Bacchid. iii. 3. 91, famishes an example which will show 
how the phrase arose. Philomenus there says, *Mnesiloche .... 
serva tibi sodalem et mi awtem filiwn;* to which Mn. replies, 
' Fa>ctum volo,* (I wish it done, 1. e.) I trust it may be as you wish. 
Thus factum volo will be the exact opposite of fwlle factum, the 
idiomatic meaning of which has been already noticed, 162. 

923. Sic soleo'} That's my way. Compare Eun. ii. 2. 48 (279), 
Gn. FJcquid beo te ? Par. Men 7 papae, Gn. Sio soleo amicos. 

SoEBTS y. Micio has heard with astonishment of Demea sending 
across for mother as well aa daughter, and comes in wondering what 
it can all mean. 

925. JSgo verojubeol See on 268. 

928. Ita nobis decet] For the construction, see above on 491. 

929. Fst. quid postea ?] ' I don't dispute it. But what then.' 
He implies, * I don't see what you are aiming at.' 

932. Quam hie rem agit Q What is the man driving at P 

983. Te , , , , et te^ He turns alternately to Mido and to 

Aeschiiius. 

934. Si iu sis homo, hie faeiaf] He addresses Aeschinus, saying, 

that if only he would act hindUf in the matter, i. e. if he woukl 

back him up, Micio would do as they wished. 
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985. Nil agis] It's no use your opposing us. Compare Horace, 
1 Sat. 9. 15, sed nil agis : usque tenebo, 

939. Decrepitam] Crepare is to sound, and decrepitus what has 
lost its sound, and so 'worn out.' Crep-are is probably cognate 
with Kp4K'€tv, and our own * creak/ as lup-us with \6ic-os, as ir^vrc 
with quinque, as twos with equus. In its Romance descendants- it has 
passed into the secondarg meaning of our own allied word ' crack/ 
viz. that which cracking often implies, * breaking/ * bursting open/ 
It. Crepare. Sp. Quebrar. Fr. Crever (with its Paronym 'Cre- 
vasse), all with the meaning 'break/ 

939 b, Idne esHs auctores mihi ?] Is that what you advise me ? 
Estis auctores being nearly equivalent in meaning to suadetis, has 
the construction of a transitive verb. Compare 835, 889. So 
Plautus, Pseud, i. 3. 2 (S.), Quid mihi es auctor? [Beside the 
more direct descendants of auctor in the Romance languages, as It. 
Autore. Fr. Auteur, &c.; there were formed from a (non-classical) 
verb, auetoricare. It. Otriare. Sp. Otrigar. Fr. Octroyer (with 
the substantive Octroi, an authorized demand, a tax) to (authorize) 
grant.] 

940. l>e te largitor'] Draw on your own purse (i. e. Don't be 
generous at the expense of others). For de te compare de meo, * at 
my expense,' above 117. So (S.) Plant. Mensech. iii. 3. 21, da sodes 
dbs te. Pseud, ii. 2. 45, Possum a me dare. Cic. ad Att. v. 21, 
homines non modo non recusare sed etiam hoc dicere, se a me solvere 
(settled your claim at my expense); quod enim pratori da/re con* 
suessent, qttoniam ego non acoeperam se a ms quodam modo dare. 

942. Non ondtUtis ?] (Do you not give up this ? i. e.) Do stop 
this. 

943. Vis est hcBc] (This is violence, i. e.) I won't be forced in 
this way. 

— b. Age proUxe"] JProlixus, i. e. pro-laxus, 'forth-loosed,' 
means in accordance with its derivation, either a) extended, out- 
stretched, 'prolix,' or 0) indulgent, liberaJ. For this last meaning 
compare Cic. Fam. vii. 5, Neque mehercule minus ei prolixe de tua 
voluntaie promisi quam eram solitus de mea polliceri. Aul. Qell. 
7« 3. 14, in rebus secundis atque prolixis (abundant). 

944. Alienum a vita mea"] Unsuited to my (mode of life) habits. 

948. Nos decef] Not here nobis for the reason mentioned above 
on 491. 

949. Locitas foras'] Exactly our own 'let out/ [From locate 
in this sense the French ' louer.'] 

950. Quifruatur'] He uses fruor technically. He wishes Hegio 
to have the ft.rm vn usum (usufructuarium), not to transfer it to hiin 
absolutely. With a similar reference Horace : ' Hie ager Umbreni 
sub nomine, nuper Ofelli dictus erat; nulli proprius, sed cedit in 
uswn nunc mihi nunc alii/ 

956. Quid istie f] ' Why speak like that ?' (like you do,) and so 
nearly ' Say no more ! ' See above on 133. 

957. Germanu*s (h. e. germ^wus es\] The root of germanus is 
probably gener- (in genws, generis, &c.), and to this may be traced 
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the two meanings of the word, viz. a. of the same race, and bo^ 
nearly related, a brother, or other near relation (compare our 
• cousm german ') ; jS. of a true breed, and so * genuine,* unadulterated. 
[It is a characteristic proof of the extent and the influence of the 
monastic system in the middle ages, that both in Italy and Spain 
Frafer should have been appropriated (It. and Sp. Prate) to the 
meaning of a ' Friar,' while the word ' Brother,' in its' natural mean- 
ing, is represented in Sp. by Hermano (=germaniis), and in It. by 
Fratello.] 

Scene YI. Demea goes on as before, and is now for manu- 
mitting both SjTus and his wife Phrygia. He ends by throwing off 
his assumed character of extravagant liberality, and takes occasion to 
ntter one or two home-truths to Micio, and to give some sensible 
advice to the young people. 

959. JFVwyi] A dative of destination, * For profit,' and so by usag^ 
an indeclinable adjective meaning (Kvplus) 'profitable,' but, as 
generally applied to slaves or other dependents, ' worthy,' * honest.' 
Hence it passed into a general designation of moral worth, <a 
worthy man.' But, as its derivation and prevailing usage show, it 
was somewhat of a patronising term, so that Cicero says (Deiot. 9« 
26), fruffi hominem did non mvltwm hahet latidis in rege, [That 
the word is really a substantive is shown by such passages as Flaut. 
ii. 2, 19, *nec probus est nee frugi hones:' and Cic. Att. 4. 8, 'per* 
modestus (Fabius Luscus) ac honajhtgi,'] 

964. ohsonare, &c.] The ordinary punctuation, followed here by 
Fleckeisen, is 'ohaonctre cum fide; Scortwm add/ucere* But cwn 
fide so placed is imtranslateable^; for it cannot mean 'on credit/ 
which would be the only meaning suitable to the context. But cum 
fide acortum is a ballet ^rl with her guitar {citha/ra), invited in^ 
after Greek fashion, to share in such revelries as Demea here speaks 
of. So Hor. Od. ii. 11. 21, 'Quis devium scortum eliciet domo 
Lyden ? Ebuma, die age, cum lyra Maturet.' {Fidisy ' a string,' is 
much less common in the sense of a stringed instrument than the 
'gl, fides, but not without example. ' Quis fide Teia dicet laborantes 
in uno Penelopen vitreamque Circen.' (Hor.) And so Ovid (Heroid. 
16. 23), * Sume fidem et fa/retram, fi^s manifestus Apollo,* where 
fidem is not, 'the string of the bow,' nertms, but the lyre.* Hence 
we find 'Mdes Cgllenia* as a poetical synonym for the constellation 
•Lyra.' Yromfldicula we have in English two descendants, which 
have travelled to us Vy different routes, and hear the marks of their 
travel, viz. through Germany, 'Fiddle,* through Italy and France^ 
Violin (and Violoncello). Mdicula appears first in AHD as Fidula*, 



* Unless, as has been suggested, the words can mean, 'to feast 
luxuriously with music during dinner* This appears, however, 
much less probable than the interpretation given above. 

' Evidently an imported word. For most of the data of this 
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in NHD as Eiedel. In mediseyal Latin we find the word nnder the 
form vitula, and from, this were formed the It. Sp. Pg. Viola. Fr. 
Viole; and again. It. Violino, Violone, Violoncello, &c., and these 
last, like most of our musical terms, we have received^ toith our 
musical instruction, direct from Italy.] 

965. ddparcMfe] See above on 900. 

— h, De die] While it is yet broad day. That this is the mean- 
ing of the phrase here is implied by the context. See note on de 
nocte, 841, ft, and observe that the ancients, very reasonably, 
regarded the day as meant for work, and the common meal of the 
&mily (co-es'na, eaten together, more probably ^ than koiv^), or 
coena, was therefore reserved for the close of the day, when all 
returned from field or from forum. But when the primitive habits 
of Roman domestic life were broken in upon, this principal meal 
became, among the wealthy, gradually more and more early. So 
that Juvenal to express the greater luxury of Marius in the time of 
his exile, says, ' Exsul ah octava Marius bibit, et fruitur Dis iratis,' 
'from the eighth hour,' i. e. from early afternoon. To the same 
effect Horace speaks of partem soUdo demere de die as a matter of 
more than usual indulgence, with which compare Ep. i. 14. 34^ 
Qaem bibulum liquiM media de luce Falerni, Coena brevis juvat. 
In illustration of de die Parry aptly quotes Catullus xlvi. 5, Vos 
cowwoia lauta sumptuosa De die fastis : mei sodales Quaerunt in 
trivio vocationes (invitations). 

970. Accede hue . . . liber esto"] He tells him to approach that he 
may give him the customary * turn round,' while formally declaring 
him free. See the article Mawumissio in Smith's Diet. Antiq. To this 
refers Persius Sat. v. 78, Momewto turbinis exit Marcus Dama. 
And to the same efiect his allusion to those quibus una Quiritem 
Vertigo facit, 

971. Seorstm] ::z se-uorsum, * apart-wards,* and so 'distinctly,* 
'separately,' or as here 'especially,* 'above all.* 

972. I*erpetuom'] Perpetuos has here a sense to which its root- 
meaning at once points. For per-pet-uos means 'through-going,' 
and so 'reaching from end to end/ 'uninterrupted,' or as here 
* complete.' Comp. 283 and 522. These meanings may be illustrated 
by Ovid, Met. i. 3, prima , . . ab origine wMndi ad mea perpetuum 
deducite tempora carmen. And by Virg. Aen. vii. 176, Ferpetuis 
soliti patres considere mensis, i. e. ' at a long (uninterrupted) line of 
tables.' The reference to time which in our own use of the word 
is the prominent one, was secondary and exceptional in the Latin 



note I am indebted to Diez, Worterbuch der Bom Sprache in voce 
Viola, But he gives an explanation of the form vitula, which to 
me appears extremely improbable, and which I will not quote becauise 
it would be a very unfair sample of a most valuable and interesting 
work. 
^ For the reason given in the note on Despondit, 670. 
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word. [But the phrase in perpetuom {temfUB) is exactly =: to our 
own ' in perpetuity.' It. and Sp. Perpetno. fV. Perp^tueL] 
977. Qucmtisf] What she is worth. 

980. PriB «Mmt] (To hand^ and so) a little ready-money ad- 
Tanced to hegin with, ' money in hand' as we say. 

981. Unde utaiur} To draw upon at first starting in life on his 
own account. 

-^ b. latoc viliiuf] (More worthless than thai, with some sig- 
nificant gesture, and so) a fig for his promises of repayment ! 

987.] Vita here is nearly * character/ and in 989, ' my way of 
living,' 'my ways,' having often the meaning of fiUn, not of (a»4 
only. 

991. Mitsa /ado] I leave you to your8elve9> give things up 
altogether. The figure involved is perhaps that of dropfong the 
reins. 

996. Sino habeat, &c.] He may keep the ^1 now. But don't 
let this happen again. For the expression «» istac Jinem faciat, 
comp. (S.) Ov. Metam. iv. 258, Venerisque modum aibi fecit in iUa* 

997. Cantor is the musician who played the accompaniment to the 
recitative of the actors (see the Didascalia prefixed to this play)> 
and it was his part to claim the applause of the audience at the con- 
clusion of the play. To this Horace alludes £p. ad PieoneSy 154^ 
^ epectatorie egetis Sessuri donee cantor Vos plaudite dicat. In 
many MSS. the word Cantor is represented hy A, both in this and 
other plays. Bentley supposes this to be a mistake of the copyists 
for CA. = Cantor, while others, with greater probability, regard it 
as the first letter of *M6s = iioiSds, i. e. Cantor, In some plays a 
longer form is employed, with which I will now take leave of all who 
have accompanied me thus far : 
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A me, 788, h 

M re, 830, h 

JM, 220, b 

JJbiero, ' Vm off/ 127, h 

Jhsohere, 277 

Accent, Influence of, on quantity, 

123. 507. 893 
Accusative in -it for later -et, 

88,5 
Actutvm, 634 
Ad Dianae, 582 
Ad se redire, 794 
Adeljphi, Date of Flay. Didasc. 

p. 41 
Adesse (technical nse of), 290, b 
Admittere culpam, 408 
Admodum, 403 
Adparare, — atut, 900 
Adserere manu, 194 
Adoorsvan ire, 27 
Advocatus, 646 
Aedepol, 289 
2l6(2w and ternphtm, 289 
^^rd ea^, 137 

Amnilius PomIus, Didasc p. 41 
Agere aod facere, 611 
Agrestis QxKffiah), 866 
Mgere, 36 
AUenior aetae, 110 
Alphabet. Foot-note, p. 83 
il»Mrr0 == ^poy, 118 
Ambiviue Turpio, Didasc. p. 41 
Ai»giportum (or -«w), 576 



Animi (as a locative), 610 
^»»mo ma^ ««^, 65^ i 
Animum despondere, 670 
^n««»^'are, 547 
Antiquom obtinere, 814 
Apud, 535 
Arcesso, 620 
Argumentttm, 22 
.<lr^e<, 259 

.^Ir^wmi^rimaruflRjTnnctfp*, 259 
^^ (disputantis), 880 
Atilius of I^raeneste, Didasc p. 

41 
Aique, 40 
^uc^of-, 671. 939, b 
Auferre (hand sic auferent), 454 
AtucultcMre, 113. 



Bellus, —aria, 590 
JBene ««^, 34 
Bonarum ariium, 259 
jBontf vir, 556. 



Cantor, 997 
Capesso, 620 
Cop^KA, 480 
Carpere, 690 
CoMsom fn^di^or^ 195 
CMo, 123. 350 
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Cella, 552 

Censen hominem me esse, 579 

Oemere and certus, 544 

Cessare, 29. 588 

Clam and clanculum, 52 

Clamare (to complain), 380 

CZefn6f» vUa, 42 

Ooena,965 

Coepio, 397 

Cogitare cum, 500 

CoMMnmoW, 783 

Oommittere ut, 159 

Gomposition by Beduplication, 

634 
Gomposiiion of Tense-forms, 398. 

847 
Gonditional use of F&rtlciple, 

711 
Coastruction lephs rh otifAoivS' 

fifvov, 939, h 
Consttescere cum, 666 
Consulere quicquam, 127 
Ckmtumeliam (ad c, omnia aoci- 

pere), 606, b 
Oonvefdunt mihi tecum, 59 
Gotwiiium, 180 
Oorrector, 741 
Oras redi, 203 
Ckim salute fieri, 519 
Oitr, 639 
Owrare, 763, h 



D. and B., interchange of, 848 

Ikure verba, 164 

Bare (of the 'giving away' in 

marriage), 670, b 
Dare = to offer, 203 
DaUvus Sthieus, 61 
De<2ee,965 

De lucro (putare — vivere), 817 
De me (quidfaciam), 611 
De meo, 117, 6 
De nocte, 841, i 
De te larffitar, 940 
i>ecemer«, 544 
Deeet, with Dative, 491 
Decrepitus, 939 
Defervere, 152 



Defunetus, 508 
Deliberative Mood, 214 
2>0fiicMii (now for the first time), 

255, 805 
Deorsum vorsus, 575 
Desiffnare, 87 
Despondere, 670 
Deterrere (repel), 144 
J>etfm tefacio, 585, & 
Differre (to torture), 486 
DiUgens, 684 
Dif -^iff (as a god) 766 
J)m;m» = fK>»»« d^Dil 83 and 

579 
DoZe^ (impers.) with Dative, 272 
Dolo dicere, 3y5 b 
Dolores, 486 

Domi habere unde discos, 413 
Dominus, 89 
Dormire (figurative use^of), 698 



S re nata, 295 

Hcce autem, 158 

Ecclesiastical appropriation of 

words, 9. 164. 957 
JEccum, 260 
Scferri (to be published abroad), 

626 
JEcfringere, 88 
Boqvid, 877 
Edepol, 289 
JFi not u, 23, 6 
J^^^tfm, 260 
Sm tibi, 790 
IJncUtics, 123 
J?»e9», 656 

^nM (a), not hems, 211 
JS;«oo, 220 
ii;^ = etiam, 648 
J^^iom (derivation of). Foot-note, 

p. 54 
— (meaning of), 246. 

^ocM, 5&0 

Excoctus, 849 

Sxemplum, 767 

Exereere, 687 

J?d?ir0 (to become known), 626 

JSxpeotare, 109 
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Hxperiri (law-tenn), 172 
Bxporgiseor, 631 
^k^orrigo (exporgo), 839 



P. and H., 167, h 

Facere and agere^ 611 

JFaceremuSt 107 

Facere de aliquo, 611 

Faces80, 620 

Facile agere, 601, b. 

Facto (plebem f. meam)^ 898 

Facium velle, 919 

J!b^c«tf, 113 

Familia, 297, J 

Faeilla and cenw, 846 

.Fi%ro =:fac-ero, 847 

-Pfewerorc (* pay in the long run*), 

219 
Ferre posteriores (partes), 880 
Fert (prompts), 63 
' {Ua tempusf.), 839, h 

Fidis (a lyre), 964 

(cumf, scortum), 964 

Fiddle and Violin, Derivation, 

964 
Mnem facere in, 996 
Flagitium, 101 
Fores crepani, 264, h 
Framgere and its cognates, 88 
Frugi, 969 
JFh«» (law-term), 950 
Future Perfect, 127, 6 
Inf. Pass. 694 



Qemna/re (icfum), 173 
Gentium (minums), 342, h 
Genus ajiafamilia, 297 
Qeographical expressions, 842 
Oermamis, 967 
Gestare in sinu, 709 
Gods of Rome, 761 
Grandis (of full age), 678 
Gratiis (for nothing), 744 
Gratum agere, 270 
Oeo;, 862 



H. and P. 167, h 

HcBret pugnus in mala, 170 

Hariolari, 202 

Hau = od, 379 

Saud sic cmferent, 454 

Rauscio an (with Indie), 667 

JSem, 224 

Herculus (Gbd of the Farm- 
yard), 699 

Sertts to be written Frus, 211 

f <»<«, heu, 281 

JSu; and », 41. 674 

Sic, iste, and ille, 168, e 

Hikm, 167, 5 

Jfi/tc, iZZ»»c, 673, 5 

Hisce oculis, 329 

JZbc (Sta rovTo), 225 

JEToc (= A<«c), 887 

€igere, 226, c 

Socine sceclum, 344 

^097»o (possessed of conmion 
sense), 107, b 

(liable to error), 679 

(kindly), 734 

JSuman^ pcUitur, 145 

JSumanum, pardonable, 471 



Jam, 184 

Jam inde ah (J, nunc), 290 

Id = propter id, 791 

Ignotus, pardoned, 474 

Ilico, 536 

Ille, iste, hie, 168, c 

Uli, in that case, 116, b 

= illic, 116, b 

, of him, 96 

Illud est quom, 299 

Immo and imo, 483 

Imperfect, idiomatic use of, 901 

Imperitus (rertm), 98 

ImpertiH, 320 

Impune, 824 

In loco, 216 

i» medio est, 479 

In prasentia, 222 

J» in composition, 607 

J» ore omni populo, 93 

Indicente me, 607 
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Indueere in anm/umy 597 

Inesoa/tiy 222 ^ 

LMcrif^m 'pecuBy 1 

Interest nostra, 677 

Interrogative = imperative, 942 

Ipsus, 78 

Iri deductum, 694 

^"^t accusative in, 88, h 

Ita (assentientis), 642 

Ita me ames wt, 681, 749 

Ita tempus fert (as it must be 

so), 839 
Itemf68S 
Juno Lucina, 487 



Labor, 263 
Lacessere, 620 
Laedere os, 864 
Lautus, 424 
Lectulos stemere, 285 
Liberalis, 57, h 
Utes, 792 

Locative case, 45, 610 
Looitare, 949 
Loqueris (right !), 191 
Loris liber 1 182, 5 
iMd, 841 
Lucina, 487 
X»cr» putare, 817 
i^icoro (<fe ^. wcere), 817 
lAipus infc^la, 537 



Magis quam oeulos suos amare, 

701 
Jlf(Z^ coactus, 69 
Marriage, civil, 670 

, religious, 699 

, of orphans, 652 

Mea refert, 677 
jSfecttm, wap* iixoi, 847 
Meditari eatisam, 195 
Melcarth, Melicerta, &c. Didaso. 

p. 42 
Mereo{r), co'mmereo{r\ prO" 

mereo{r), emereo(r), 681 
Mercurius, Qod.of Traffic, 289 



MeHdie, 848 
Meumfacio aliquetn, 898 
MiMpeccat, 116 
3fiZ»^a^tMii, 385 
3fi»a, 191, 5 
JfM0rd = vald^, 522 
Modosfacere, Didasc. p. 41 
Modus deliheratitms, 214 
3forem gerere alicui, 214, & 
Mugire and /AVKai^ (how to be 

pronounced). Foot - note, p. 

67 
Mussitare, 207 



Nam (enclitic), 783 

Names of Slaves, Didasc. p. 41 

Ne, not nae, 540 

Ne = nonne, 539 

Ne dicttm dolo, 375, i 

Ne tarn quidem, 278, i 

Nee nil neque omnia haec, 141 

Neglegere (not negUgere), 308 

Negotium, 20 

Nempe, 742 

Nequam, 528, 5 

iV««cu> (dissyllable), 79 

Neuter for masculuie, 366 

jyi7, 167. 656 

o^M, 935 

NiU hoc fads, 107, J 
iTm with indicative, 153, b 
Nollem factum (I'm very sorry), 

162 
Non (derivation of), 539 
Nostra interest {refert), 677 
NwoafahutOf 12 
Novi and «c»o, 581 
Nudiustertius, 232 
iVfitm^i, 800 
^fMngtti^ oif, 247 
Nunc, 232 
— • (2e9»um, 255 

porro,^l 

quom maxum^, 518 

Nunciam, 184 
iTiMijfiiam quieqvam, 528 
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Ohnuwtiare (of had tidings)^ 

547 
Obaon-are (-»w»), 117 
OhUnere, 812 
Occultus, 328 
Oculos hosce, 903 
Ohejam, 723 
Olfaoere aliquidy 897 
Omnes omnia, 299, h 
Opperior, operio, aperio, 446 1 
Oppido, 822 
Ornore ear mentis, 176 
0« laedere, 864 
— praehere, 215, d 
0^«m, 20. 156 



P. and Q. 28, h, and 989 
Palam, 328, 5 
IlapoucXT/ros, 646 
Pa^er (of one pro patre), 452, J 
Pa^emtf9;» (2ar9, 450 
Pastor, 726 
Patria (home), 276 
Pa^r»«are, 564 
Pamere, 70 

Penei oof (chez vous), 888 
PepvkUt fores, exceptional mean- 
ing of, 788 
Per = vtpiacrus, 893 
Permanare, 283 
Perpetuos, 972 

Pergttom = Ttpiff&hv Scroy, 566 
Per^eg'tfi suomjus, 163 
Pistrilla, 584 
Placere, 622 
P2e5«, 898 
Porro, 631 
Por^fw, 576 
Po*^ea, 660 
Posteriores ferre, 880 
Po^n «^ desinas, 539 
Potior with accusative, 866, 5 
Po^ and pote, 264 
Profi mame, 980 
Praebere os, 215 
Praesens praesenUm, 668 
Proe^da, 541 
Present tense, idiomatic 538 



Pretiwn, 219, 1 

Primus, 9. 848, & 

Pro re tua, 809 

Producere = Tpon^fiirtiv, 402 

Profecto, 893 

Prolixus, 943, d 

Prologus, p. 42 

Prorsus, 324 

Provisere ad, 889 

Pudor, 57 

Pugna^eris, 843 

Pulta/re fores, 633 

Pwrgare, 608 

Pvtare, 796 



Qttoere rem, 482 

Qttom = gwan^wm, 278, 5 

facUlime tarn maxume 

501 
QiMin^ttm ^o^e«^, 350 
Q«(zn^«« ^«a»^ e«, 394 
Quor^a Aora = 9 A.M., 841, d 
Questions, direct and indirect, 84 
Qm», how, 179 
— • oocore, 891 
Qtfto — quippe, 742 
Quicum, 466 
Quic^ agimus, 538 

ogrtYwr, 883 

Quid fit, 266 

M^«?, 133 

ni noverim, 466 

postea, 929 

QttM^em (as monosyllable), 899 

Qttisquam, 28, &. 

Q«0£; in tefuit, 692 

Q«o(2|70^e«, 511 

Qaoi, 330 

Quor, 639 

Quor«fM7i i«^«c, 100 



B and S, 113 

Eapere in p^orem partem, 8 

iZa^iofiem antiquam ohtmere, 

812 
22* — verbis, 164 
Recipere — receptaior, 799 
Medire — reditus, 236 
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Sedire ad rem, 185, b 

ad 86, 794 

Beduplication, 634 
Mrfert nostra, 677 
Sefrixerit res, 233 
Segnvm possidere, 176 
JSjei dare operam, 95 

aliquoi esse, 358 

Bemfacere, 220 
B^pperi, 860 
Beprehendere, 13 
Resciscere, 691 
Bestat id maU, 357 
Bestim ductare, 752 
JZtfri, 45 



S (finid), 394 

Saeclum, 304 

iS'a^, 761 

Salvos sit, 411 

iSfa»^, 371. 417 

Sarranae tibiae, Didasc, p. 41 

Scelus = scelestus, 314 

i$(t»f» ^tt«2 loquwr f 215 

iSt^ and novi, 581 

Scriptwra, 1 

iS((?neptt2«m imcere (esnmere), 

228 
Sectmda dos, 345 
i9ec2ere (sit idle), 672, & 
fi^e^Zo, 251 
Sentire, 139 
Seorsum, 971 
iSferoa, 172. 
Servare, 845 
iS!» i>»9 placet, 476 
iSSk? — sicine, 128 
— ^ auferre, 454 
— *ofeo, 928 
/S£(w&i, 29 
/Si^em = mi, 398 
SUicemium, 587 
/SSn^ m6 (let me be), 821 
iSiw = n vif, 766 
Sit=siet,S9S 
Solarium, 585 
iSlomwtiem, 395 
Sors,243 



Speetatus, 893 

i^^m pretio non emo, 219 

iS^oTMtM, 670 

Sponte, spondeo, ^c, 670 

Stemere lectulos, 285 

Storax, 26 

Studio habere, 382 

Studium, 41, d 

iS^om a^er& vt^om, 863 

Subducere rationem, 855 

Succedere, 287 

/S»ccurr«n(^iM», 792 

Sumere diem hilare, 287, b 

iSummKJ alicui, 352 

/SStfr«fM», 575 

iSfurp?^, 606 



Tacito est opus, 342 

2^am = tantum, and «u?, 278, ft 

2bmM, 118 

Tanto nequior (melior), 528 

^emptw =: Kcupis, 21 

Tenses, composition of, 398. 847. 

901 
Tessera, 739 
Testes facere, 203> 5 
2V5»a,905 

Time and Place, 216 
Tollere {puerwn), 809 
TS/her est totum' caput, 245 



UfoT oe, 824 
Vapulare, 159, 6 
Fc in composition, 827 
Verb omitted colloquially, 158 
Verba dare, 164 
Verbis — re, 164 
Verbum (a proverb), 803 
Vereor, 827 
Fero, 268 
Videlicet, 450, 5 
F»««w, 786 
Vis est haec, 943 
Vita, 340. 987 
VUiwmlofferre, 296 
. and neqvitia, 296 



INDEX. 



Ill 



mtroy 472 

Unde h€tec fierewt, 106 

Uapiarn, 28 

UsqucMn esse tUicm, 223 

Usque, 213 

Usufritchtarium, 950 

Ut captus est servorum, 480 



Ut homo est ita morem geras, 

431 
TJt quisqite suom volt esse itast, 

399 
Ut video tuam CMnefdictm, 749 
Utor (exceptional constraction)> 

815 



THE END. 
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The Works imder the several numbers may be studied at or about the 

same stage of a pupil's progress. 



LATIN, 

1. 

Henry's First Latin Book.- Seventeenth Edition. 
12mo. 3^. 



The object of this Work is to enable 
the Youngest boys to master the prin- 
cipal difficulties of the Latin language 
by easy steps. At first only the third 
person singular of a few tenses of the 
verb, and one case of a noun are used, 
the dependent words in the sentence 
being gradually introduced. Each les- 
son in Grammar is followed by a Voca- 
bulary, an Bxercise in English for 



translation into Latin, and one In 
Latin for translation into English, the 
work thus forming an easy progressive 
Grammar, Exercise, and Construing 
Book; wliilst each Exercise contains 
a large number of examples of past 
rules, so that they may be impressed 
upon the memory hj frequent repeti- 
tion. 



2. 



A Second Latin Book, and Practical Grammar. In- 
tended as a Sequel to Henry's First Latin Book. Seventh 
Edition. 12mo. 4?. 



This Work is intended for pupils 
who are already able to conjugate with 
accuracy^ and places before them longer 
sentences for translation, into which 
relative and other dependent clauses 
are gradually introduced. The Gram- 
mar (containing Tables of the termina- 
tions of substantives, adjectives, and 
verbs, together with rules for senders, 
and copious vocabularies) includes a 
short treatise on Word-building, with 



the meaning of the prefixes and suffixes 
of verbs, substantives, and adjectives, 
so that the pupil may become ac- 

Suainted with the principles on which 
erivative words are formed. Each 
Exercise is accompanied by a vocabu- 
lary, in which the principles of word- 
building given in the Grammar are 
practically applied. The Work is thus 
a Practical Grammar, Exercise, and 
Construing Book. 

A 
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A First Verse Book, Part I.; intended as an easy 

Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and Pentameter. Seyentn 
Edition. 12mo. 28. Part II.; containing additional 

Exercises. Second Edition. Is, 



This Work, which is both ft Verse 
Book and also a short but complete 
Prosody, is intended to make the pupil 
thoroughly acquainted with the rules 
for Hexameters and Pentameters, which 
are required before he can compose from 
English words. Each Exercise is pre- 
ceded by a lesson containing rules 



and Terses to be imitated. The great 
advantage of the book is that the verses 
are not nontenae^ bmt have been care- 
fully selected so that they can be con- 
strued by the pupil, who thus learns 
from the first to avoid mixing the 
words of different sentences. 



3. 

HistorisB AntiqusB Epitome, from Cornelius Nepoa, Jus- 
tin, &c. With English Notes, Bnles for Construing, Questions, 
Geographical Lists, &c. Seventh Edition. 4«. 

This Work is an Epitome of Grecian, 
Persian, and Roman History, chrono- 
logically arranged. The chapters in 
Roman History (taken from Eutropius) 
are intended to be read first, being 
sufficiently ea^ for a pupil who has 
been through Henry^s First Latin Book. 
The chapters in Grecian and Persian 
History are taken from Justin and 
Cornelius Nepos, the text being oc- 



casionally altered. Assistance is given 
by short notes and rules for construing. 
Historical questions on the Different 
Periods with answers are added, so 
that a pupil on entering a class in 
which any portion of the work has 
been read may easily acquire the his- 
torical knowledge his new class-fellows 
have already gained from the work 
itself. 



A First Classical Atlas, containing fifteen Maps, co- 
loured in outline ; intended as a Companion to the Mistoria 
Antiques Epitome, 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

EcloffflB OvidiansB, with English Notes ; Part I. (from 
me Elegiac Poems.) Tenth Edition. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 



This Work is taken fit)m the 
Lateinisches Elementarbuch of Pro- 
fessors Jacobs and Doering, and con- 
tains some choice selections from Ovid^s 
Elegiac Poems. The notes, mostly 
taken from the German edition and 
from Keightley's Fasti, explain the 
Historical and Mythol(^ical allusions, 
construction, &c., and point out any 
peculiarities in the structure of the 
verses. There is added a useful table 



of the declension of Greek Nouns, and 
rules for the formation of Patron3rmics. 
The great object of the notes is to 
teach a boy to construe not only cor- 
rectly, but idiomatically, and by at- 
tending to the differences between the 
Latin and English modes of express- 
ing the same thought, to gain an in- 
sight into the construction of both 
languages. 



LATIN. 



EclogsB OvidiansB; Part IL (from tlte Metamorplioses.) 
5^. 



In this Work each fahle is presented 
as an independent story. The text 
omitted hetween the pieces is supplied 
by an English Introduction, \rhich 
relates the chief points of the legend, 
lies any necessuy information 



abont the characters introduced, and 
gives an explanation of the origin and 
purpose of the myth wherever it Ib 
practicable. Assistance is rendered by 
notes of a similar nature to those in 
the Eel. Ov., Part I. 



A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. 
Part I. Eleventh Edition. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 



In this Work the rules for the go- 
vernment and arrangement of words, 
and the Idioms of the Latin language, 
are given in short lessons, and illus- 
trated by examples from the best 
authors: these are to be imitated in 
the exercises that follow, which are so 
arranged that the rules are impressed 
on the memory by very frequent repeii- 



^<m. Much attention has been paid 
to Synonymes and to the use of the 
Subjunctive in Oblique Narration, and 
with Relatives and Kelative Adverbs. 
Throughout the book one object is 
steadily kept in view, that of making 
the general construction of sentences of 
more importanpe than the mere govern^ 
ment of cases. 



4. 



Cornelius If epos, Part I. ; with Critical Questions and 

Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each Chapter. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 4a. 



The obiect of this Work is to ac- 
custom the pupil to make himself 
acquainted with the style of the author 
he is reading, and to note the pecu- 
liarities and differences of construction 
of Latin authora. For this purpose, 
questions on the arrangement and con- 
struction of sentences, and on the 



usage and meanings of words are given 
for each chapter, with answers, ez- 

{ Sanations, and parallel passi^s, fol- 
owed by an exercise, in which the 
different idioms are introduced, so that 
they may be impressed npon the 
memory, and the pupil may learn to 
write Latin in the style of Nepos. 



The ^neid of Virgil, with English Notes. 12mo. 6s. 



The argument of each book is divided 
into short paragraphs, which are pre- 
fixed to the notes which belong to 
those portions of the text which they 
describe. The notes (which are taken 
from Dubner) assist the student in any 



real difficulties of construction, without 
giving too mttch help, and explain any 
allusions to the Mythology, History, 
and Antiquities of the Period of the 
^neid. 



Virgilii -^neidos Libri I, — VI. ; Addita est Interpre- 

tatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, Wagneri, For- 
bigeri, aliomm excerpta. 8vo. 12^. 
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I 

EclogaB HoratianaB, Pars I. ; Carmina prope Omnia 

Continens. Addita est Familiaris Interpretatio ex Adnota- 
tionibus MitscherlicHi, Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum excerpta. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 5s. 

The Works of Horace, followed by English Introduc- 
tions and Notes, ali>ridged and adapted for School use^ from the 
Edition of Fr. Diibner. 12mo- 7*. 



• The object of this Work is to render 
all the assistance required by younger 
scholars for understanding Hoiuce, 
while care is taken not to give too 
Tuuch. The notes explain all those 
little allusions which render this 
author so obscure withont assistance : 
those on each Ode, Satire, or Epistle, 



are preceded by an Introduction, con- 
taining such a conci&e sketch of the 
history of the person addressed, or the 
object of the writer, that the pnpil may 
thoroughly enter into the spirit of the 

Siece. A chapter is added on the 
f etres used by the Poet. 



A Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. 

Contents: — 1. "Ideas" for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 
2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The other Horatian Metres. 6. 
Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints on Versification. 
8vo. Third Edition. 5*. Qd. 



This "Work supposes the pupil to be 
already capable of composing verses 
easily when the "/«// sense '* is given. 
Its object is to facilitate his transition 
to original composition in Elegiacs and 
Hexameters, and to teach him to com- 
pose the Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas : 
explanations and a few exercises are 



also given on the other Horatian 
metres. A short Poetical Phraseology 
has been added, both to render assi«!t- 
ance in the exercises, and to teach a 
boy what sort of phrases should be 
remarked in his reading and stored up 
in the memory. 



Gradus ad Parnassum Novus Anticlepticus ; founded 

on Quicherat's Thesaurus Poeticiis lAngucB Latinee, Svo. 
10*. Qd, half-hound. 



The object of this Work is to render 
assistance in such a form that the pupil 
cannot take lines or parts of lines, but 
must work up the materials for him- 
self. This Gradus will be found a 
sufficient dictionaiy lor the best Latin 
Poets: words that are not actually 
synonymous, but nearly so, are marked 



in such a way as to caution the pupil 
to look out their meaning : the epithets 
are carefuUv selected, with a view to 
create a judicious use of them : and 
the phrases are so introduced that, 
whilst thev add to the pupiPs stock of 
poetical ideas, he cannot borrow ready- 
made verses. 



%* A prospectus, with specimen page, may be had on application. 



LATIN. 



5. 



Cicero, Part I. — Selections from his Orations, with 

English Notes from the best and most recent sources. Con- 
tents : — The Fourth Book of the Impeachment of Verres, the 
Four Speeches against Catiline, and the Speech for the Poet 
Archias. Second Edition. 12mo. 4is. 



Cicero, Part II. ; containing Selections from his Epis- 
tles, arranged in the order of time, with accounts of the Con- 
suls, events of each year, &c. With English Notes from the 
best Commentators, especially Matthise. 12mo. &s. 

Cicero, Part III. ; containing the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions. With English Notes from Tischer, by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon PauL 6s, 6d. 

Cicero, Part IV.; containing De Finibus Malorum et 

Bonorum. (On the Supreme Sood.) With a Preface, English 
Notes, &c., partly from Madvig and others, by the Kev. James 
Beaven, D.D., late Professor of Theology in King's College, 
Toronto. 12mo. 68. 6d» 

Cicero, Part V. ; containing Cato Major sive De Senec- 

tute Dialogus ; with English Notes from Sommerbrodt, trans- 
lated, with additions from Tischer, Klotz, and others, by the 
Eev. Henry Browne, M.A., Canon of Chichester. 12mo. 
2s, 6d, 



The object of thi« Series of "WorkB 
IB to give the pupil sufficient help, but 
not too mwA: tue notes, whicn are 
mostly taken from the best German 
editions, render assistance in all the 



really difficult passives, and give such 
explanations oi ancient laws and cus- 
toms as may enable the pupil to under- 
stand the allusions of the author. 



Tacitus, Part I. The first Six Books of the Annals of 

Tacitus, ab Excessu Divi August!. With English Notes, trans- 
lated (with additions) from the German of Dr. Karl Nipperdey, 
by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 12mo. 6*. Part 

IL (Boots XI.— XVI.) 6s, 

Sallust. — The History of the Jugurthine War, explained 

by Budolf Jacobs. The Notes translated (and enlarged) by the. 
Bev. Henry Browne, M.A. 12mo. 3«. 6d, 
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A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, 

Part II. ; containing the Doctrine of Latin Particles, with 
Yocabulary, an Antibarbarus, &c. Fourth Edition. 8vo- 8*. 



This Work, which is on the same 
principles as Part I., but intended for 
more advanced pupils, explains more 
particularly the arrangement of words 
in a Latin sentence, and the nice dis- 
tinctions which exist between the 
different adverbs and conjunctions: 
in illustration copious extracts are 



given from the best Prose authors: 
the sentences for translation are of 
considerable length: a Vocabulary, 
giving -many English phrases idio- 
matically expressed in Latin, and an 
Antibarbarus guard against the mis- 
takes usually made by beginners. 



6. 



Longer Latin Exercises, Part I. Third Edition. 8vo. 



The object of this Work is to supply the order of words in a Latin sentence : 

boys with an easy collection of snort and assistance is rendered by foot-notes 

passages as an exercise book after they on the construction and words to be 

nave gone, once at least, through Part used, by Cautions, Differences of Idiom, 

I. of the Practical Introduction. The &c. 
exercises are preceded by a treatise on 

Longer Latin Exercises, Part 11. ; containing a Selec- 
tion of Passages of greater length, in genuine idiomatic English, 
for Translation into Latin. 8vo. 4«. 

Materials for Translation into Latin : selected and ar- 
ranged by Augustus Grotefend. Translated from the German 
by the Eev. H. H. Arnold, B.A., with Notes and Excursuses, 
'fiiird Edition. 8vo. 7s. ed. 



In this Work historical extracts 
and dialogues have been selected for 
translation, accompanied by foot-notes 
on the construction and words to be 
used. At the end are some valuable 
Excursuses on the Latin Adverbs, 
Conjunctions, Particles, &c., and on 



the meaning of words and distinction 
of Synonymes; Excursus 8 in par- 
ticular being very useful "^in pointing 
out some of the most important princi- 
ples and rules for the connexion of 
sentences in Latin, and for the positioa 
which will render words emphatic. 



A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, by the 
£ev. T. K. Arnold and the £ev. J. E. Biddle. Sixth Edition. 
11. 6s. 



The object of this Work is to give the 
student an English- Latin Lexicon of 
such strict accuracy that he can consult 
it with a reasonable hope of finding 
what he wants, and with the certainty 
of being able to trust what be finds. 



An account is given of the use of the 
words set down, of their synonymical 
distinctions, and of the niceties con- 
nected with their employment by Clas- 
sical Writers, together with many use- 
ful remarks and cautions. 



GREEK. 



An Abridgment of the above Work, for the use of 

Schools. By the Rev. J. C. Ebden, late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Square 12mo. 10^. 6d. bound. 



GBEEK. 

The First Greek Book; on the Plan of "Henry's 

First Latin Book." Fourth Edition. 12mo. 6*. 



This is at once an easy Grammar, 
Construing, and Exercise Book : each 
lesson is followed bv a Vocabulary and 
Exercises for tmnslation into English 
and Greek ; the rules for accentua- 
tion are gradually introduced into the 
lessons, so that the pupil is accustomed 
from the very beginning to write Greek 
words with tneir proper accents. About 



fifty pages of paradigms of declensions 
and conjugations (regular and irregu- 
lar) are given, portions of which are 
to be learnt with each lesson. Syn- 
tactical rules (extracted from Arnold's 
Elementary Greek Grammai^ and 
differences of idiom give what mrther 
assistance is required. 



The Second Greek Book (on the same Plan) ; containing 
an Elementary Treatise on the Greek Particles and the Forma- 
tion of Greek Deriyatives. 12ma 6s. 6d. 

The Third Greek Book, containing Selections from 
Xenophon's Cyropsedia,, with English Notes, and a Yocabulary. 
12nio. Ss. 6d, 

The Fourth Greek Book, containing Xenophon's Ana- 
basis, Books IV. to VII., with English Notes. 12mo. 4*. 

A Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence. With 
Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 
&s, 6d. 



This Work is so arranged that in 
each lesson a portion of the Accidence 
is learnt and impressed upon the 
memory by an exercise containing 
numerous examples on the declensions, 
conjugations, and simple government 
of words, with which the pupil be- 
comes familiar by constant repetition. 
In the second part, exercises are given 



on the verbs in /ue, the contracted and 
irregular verbs, and on the principles 
of word-building; this part is preceded 
by a short treatise on accentuation, and 
the pupil is required to accentuate his 
Greek. The questions on the Acci- 
dence and Accentuation will he found 
very useful to the tutor. 
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A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition^ 

Part I. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 6*. 6d, 



In this Work the Syntax is broken 
up into short lessons, each followed by 
a Vocabulary and Exercise, and pre- 
ceded by Model Sentences in Greek, 
containing examples of the rules, whilst 
each exercise contains many examples 
of the back rules, so that by imitation 
and very frequent repetition they may 



be thorouffhlv impressed upon the mind. 
The pupil thus gradually learns the 
niceties of the language, whilst one 
object is steadily kept in view, that of 
making the general construction of sen- 
tences of more importance than the 
mere govj&mment of cases. 



A Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition, 

Part n. (On the Particles.) 8vo. 6*. Qd. 



This Work is the completion of the 
Practical Introduction to Greek Prose, 
and contains passages for translation 
of considerable length. The exercises 
are preceded by explanations of the 
different usages of the Greek Particles, 



illustrated by various examples, which 
together with the sentences to be re- 
translated, have for the most part 
been selected from the wntings of 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, Xenophon, 
and Plato. 



A Greek Grammar ; intended as a sufficient Gh*ammar 
of Reference for Schools and Colleges. Second Edition. 8vo, 
half-hound, Vda, 6d, 

Professor Madvig*s Syntax of the Greek Language, es- 
pecially of the Attic Dialect ; Translated hy the Rev. Heniy 
Browne, M.A. Together with an Appendix on the Greek Par- 
ticles, by the Translator. Square Svo. Ss. 6d, 



In this Manual (of study and refer- 
ence], the Greek language in its most 
highly cultivated fonn, the Greek of 
the Athenian poets and historians, 



philosophers and orators, is exhibited 
in clear, succinct rules, copiously illus- 
trated by apposite examples. 



An Elementary Greek Grammar. 12mo. 58. ; or^ with 
Dialects, 6s, 

In this Grammar the old method of 
forming the tenses is discarded, and 
the more simple and natural one in- 
troduced, which is calculated to im- 
press on the pupil the laws of euphonic 
changes^ an acquaintance with which 
is necessary to that intuitive perception 
of identity of origin under considerable 



dissimilarity of form, without which 
any satisfactory progress in the study 
of foreign languages is impossible. 
Latin is not usea in the .accidence, and 
only in the principal rules of the syn- 
tax, many of which are Hermann*! 
own. 



Some Account of the Greek Dialects, for the Use of Be- 

gpinners ; being an Appendix to " An Elementaiy Greek Gram- 
mar." 12mo. Is, 6d, 



GR££K« 
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Homer for Beginners.— The First Three Books of the 

niad, with English Notes ; forming a sufficient Commentary 
for Young Students. Second Edition. 12mo. Ss. 6d, 



The object of this Work is to render 
such assistance as will be required by 
the beginner. With this view the 
notes given iu the " Critical Introduc- 
tion to Homer" are simplified, and 
many explanations added, which would 



not be required by the more advanced 
student. Lists of words with the 
Digamma, of peculiar Homeric sub- 
stantives and adjectives, and of Homeric 
adverbs and adverbial phrases, with 
explanations and derivations, are added. 



The Iliad of Homer Complete, with English Notes and 
Grammatical References. Second Edition. In one thick volume, 
12mo, half'botmd, 12«. 



In this Work the argument of each 
book is broken into short parts, which 
are inserted in the text before each 
paragraph, in order to give the student 
an idea of what follows. The notes 
to the first four books are abridged 
from Mr. Arnold's other editions of 
Homer, the rest are from DUbner. 



Lists of the Homeric substantives with 
peculiarities of form, of the adjectives 
with two forms, of the Homeric ad- 
verbs and adverbial phrases, and ex- 
planations of Homeric words by Butt- 
mann, are given in the form of ap- 
pendices. 



Homer. — The Iliad, Books I. to IV. ; with a Critical 
Introduction, and copious English Notes. Second Edition. 
12mo. 7«. 6d. 



The object of this Work is to assist 
the more advanced student to acquire 
a critioal knowledge of Homer. The 
text of the first four books is followed 
by an abridgment of Thiersch's Treatise 
on the Language of Homer, explaining 



the Prosody and Yersification, the use 
of the Augment, and peculiarities in 
the Homeric substantives, adjectives, 
and verbs. Copious critical notes are 
added, mostly taken from Nagelsboch, 
Freytag, and Crusius. 



Homer. — A Complete Grreek and English Lexicon for 
the Poems of Homer, and the Homeridse. Translated from the 
German of Crusius, by Professor Smith. New and Bevised 
Edition. 9s. half-bound. 



The object of this Work is to pre- 
sent in a moderate compass all that is 
required by the student for under- 
standing Homer and the Homeridae. 
It not only contains an alphabetical 
aeries of words, with their meanings 
and derivations, but particularly notices 



peculiarities of expression, and those 
passages which in point of construction 
or the signification of words are difficult 
to be understood, or admit of different 
interpretations : explanations are also 
given, wherever necessary, from My- 
thology, Geoginphy, Antiquities, &c. 



%* A prospectus and specimen of this Lexicon may be had. 
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Xenophon's Anabasis, explained by Dr. F. K. Hertlein. 

In Two Parts. (Pant II. forming the "Fourth Greek Book.") 
Translated from the German, with additional Notes and Gram- 
matical Keferences, by the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 12mo. 

Herodotus. — EdogsD Herodotese, Part I. ; from the Text 
of Schweighaeuser. With English Notes. 12mo. Ss. 6rf. 

Thucydides, with copious English Notes, especially from 

Poppo and Kriiger, and Grammatical References. Book the 
First. 12mo. 5«. 6d, ' Book the Second. 4s. 6d. 

Demosthenes, with English Notes from the best and 
most recent sources, Sauppe^ Doberenz, Jacobs, Dissen, Wester- 
mann, &c. 

Th&Olynthiac Orations. Second Edition. 12mo. 3«. 
The Oration on the Crown. Second Edition. 12mo. 4«. 6d, 
The Philippic Orations. Second Edition. I2mo. 4^. 



In this Edition the introduction to 
each Oration supplies enough of the 
history of the period, and the position 
of political parties, for understandin^f 
its object. The notes are concise, and 
render all the assistance required for 
understanding the style and construc- 



tions peculiar to the Author; the 
Attic law-terms, customs and mannei-a, 
words of peculiar meaning, historical 
and geographical allusions are fully 
explained. A chronological table is 
added of the events which occurred 
during the life of Demosthenes. 



^schines. — Speech against Ctesiphon. 12mo. 4s. 



The object of this Book is to give a 
plain exposition of the sentiments of the 
Author, based on philological princi- 

Eles, and illustrated by the requisite 
istorical and archaeological informa- 



tion. Sufficient help is given to encou- 
rage the student*8 own efforts, and to 
furnish the means of success to the 
diligent and persevering. 



Sophocles, with English Notes, from Schneidewin, By 
the Rev. Archdeacon Paul, and iiie Rev. Henry Browne, M.A. 

The Ajax. 3*.— The Philoctetes. 3«.— The (Edipus Ty- 
rannus. 4*. — ^The (Edipus Coloneus. 4*. — The Antigone. 4?. 



This Edition is especially adapted 
for schools, though it is hoped that 
even the finished scholar may glean 
from it some useful information. The 
notes are concise, on the principle of 
not giving too nutch he/pf yet all real 
difficulties of construction or expression 
are carefully explained, as well as any 
allusions to History and Mythology. 



The Introduction gives a complete 
history of the principal actors, and 
explains the different scenes and plot 
of each play, whilst its object and the 
date of its production are thoroughly 
discussed : the character of the actors 
is also compared with that given by 
other poets. 



GEEEK. 
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Euripides, with English Notes, from Hartung, Diibner, 

Witzchel, Schone, &c. 

The Hecuba. — The Hippolytus. — ^The BacchsB. — ^The Medea. 
— ^The Iphigenia in Tauris. 3«. each. 



The object of this Edition is to fnr- 
nish sufficient help to young scholars 
reading Euripides for the first time, 
%vithout going too deeply into nice 
points of criticism ; in any difficulties 
of construction, unusual meanings of. 
words, allusions to History, Mythology, 



Geography, &c., assistance is given in 
the notes. An introduction is prefixed 
to each play, explaining the plot, cha- 
racters, scenes, &c., and giving much 
information on points of classical in- 
terest in connexion with the play. 



Aristophanes. — Eclogae Aristophanicae, with English 
Notes, by Professor Felton. Part I. (The Clouds.) 12mo. 
3*. M. Part II. (The Birds.) 3*. Qd, 

\* In this Edition the objectionable passages are omitted. 



Classical Examination Papers. A Series of 93 Extracts 

from Greek, Eoman, and English Classics for Translation, with 
occasional Questions and Notes; each extract on a separate 
leaf. Price of the whole in a specimen packet, 4«.', or six copies 
of any Separate Paper may be had for ^d. 



A Copious Phraseological English-Greek Lexicon, 
founded on a Work prepared by J. W. Fradersdorff, Ph. Dr. 
of the Taylor-Institution, Oxford. Eevised, Enlarged, and 
Improved by Henry Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, and 
Prebendary of Chichester. Second Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

nor a mere English digest of the 
materiaJs contained in German and 
French works (Rost, Franz, Pape, 
Ozaneaux) ; hut a Leaswon in the proper 
sense of the word, such that a foreigner 
heinga good Greek scholar, could aor 
quire from it a knowledge of English 
almost as complete (except for what 
is essentially modem) as would he 
fiimished hy a good English dictionary 
in his own language ; in which, there- 
fore, the English student may expect 
to find the right words and the snitahle 
mode of expression for the thought 
which he wishes to render into Greek, 
Attic or common, in prose or in verse. 



In this Lexicon it has heen endea- 
voured to give the equivalent Greek 
for all English words, with their various 
meanings, so far as these are capable 
of being rendered into that language. 
The grammatical construction is duly 
indicated, poetry discriminated from 
prose, synonymes distinguished, and 
the us^e and idioms of both languages 
exemplified by copious phrases, from 
named authors, each with context 
enough to make the meaning intelligi- 
ble. It is neither a fragmentary com- 
mon-place book of words and phrases 
inverted from Liddell and Scott, or 
noted down in the course of reading. 



*#* A prospectus, with specimen page, may be had. 
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ARNOLD S SCHOOL SERIES. 



HEBREW. 

The First Hebrew Book; on the Plan of "Henry's 

First Latin Book." 12mo. Second Edition. 7*. 6d. 



In this Manual, the difficulties by 
which learners are most commonly 
deterred from the study of Hebrew are 
smoothed by a gradual exhibition of 



the facts of the language. Through a 
considei'able part of the book the para- 
digms and exercises are printed boih 
in Hebrew and English characters. 



A Key to the First Hebrew Book. Edited by the Rev. 

Henry Browne, M.A. Ss, Qd, 

The Second Hebrew Book, containing the Book of 
Grenesis ; together with a Hebrew Syntax, and a Vocabulary 
and Grammatical Commentary. 9s, 



OEEMAN. 

The First German Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's 
First Latin Book." By the Eev. T. K. Arnold and Dr. Fra- 
dersdorff. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

to gain a fair knowledge of the idioms 
of the language, and acquires an ex- 
tensive Vocabulary. It is intended 
especially for Classical Schools. 



This Work (on the same plan as 
Henry^s Firat Latin Book) is nt once 
ft Grammar, Exercise, and Construing 
Book : the pupil is led by easy steps 



A Key to the Exercises, by Dr. Fradersdorff. Third 
Edition. 2s. Qd. 

A Reading Companion to the First ' German Book; 

containing Extracts from the best Authors, with a Vocabulary 
and Notes. 12mo. Second Edition. 4*. 



This Book contains a selection of 
Progressive Extracts from German 
Prose and Verse Authors: the pupil 
is assisted by foot-notes : much gram- 
matical infoimatiou and help towards 



idiomatic translation is given under 
the head of " Miscellaneous Remarks/* 
A Dictionary is not required, the Index 
being quite sufficient. 



The Second German Book ; a Syntax, and Etymological 
Vocabulary, with copious Beading-Lessons and Exercises. 
Edited by Dr. Fradersdorflf. 6^. 6rf. 

A Key to the English Exercises in the above. 1«. 



MODERN LANGUAGES. 
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FBENCH. 

The First French Book ; on the Plan of " Henry's First 
Latin Book." Fifth Edition. 12mo. 6s. ed. 



This Work (on the same plan as 
Henry*B First Latin Book) is at once 
a Grammar, Exercise, and Construing 
Book : the pupil is led by easy steps 



to gain a fair knowledge of the idioms 
of the language, and acquires an ex- 
tensive Vocabulary. It is intended 
especially for Classical Schools, 



A Key to the Exercises, by M. Delille. Third Edition. 
2s. 6d. 



ENGLISH. 

Henry's English Grammar ; a Manual for Beginners. 

12mo. Ss. 6d. 

at the same time the habit is formed of 
reflecting on the facts and analyzing 
the constmction of his own langui^e, 
which will greatly facilitate the ac- 
quisition of other languages, either 
ancient or modem. 



This Work is a manual of gram- 
matical instruction for beginners. The 
lessons and exercises are formed on a 
method calculated to lead the pupil by 
sure and easy steps to a correct and 
intelligent use of nis mother-tongue: 



Spelling turned Etymology. Second Edition. 12mo, 
2s. 6d. 



The object of this Work is to enable 
a teacher of very moderate ability to 
train his pupils to a considerable know- 
ledge of words; and by its use boys of 



no great intellectual powers may acquire 

" " ila 



an extensive Vocabulary, and be taught 
to use it accurately because they undc 
stand it thoroughly. 

The Pupil's Book, (a Companion to the above,) Is. Sd. 



Latin vi^ English ; being the Second Part of the above 

Work. 12mo. 4*. ed. 

An Eng^lish Grammar for Classical Schools; being a 

Practical Introduction to " English Prose Composition." Sixth 
Edition. 12mo. 4is. 6d. 



The object of this Work is to ground 
boys so thoroughly in the English 
Verb, especially in the Participles, 
Auxiliaries, ana Participial Substan- 
tive, that they may not fall into the 
usual errors in translation. In the 
exeraises the pupil learns not merely 



to correct errors, but to change one 
kind of construction into another 
equivalent one, which will give him 
a mastery over the idioms and laws 
of construction of his own language, 
and aid him in the acquisition of 
others. 
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ARNOLD S SCHOOL SEBIES. 



Handbooks for fhe Clajfisioal Student (with ftnestlons), 

under the General Superintendence and Editorship 

of the Sev. T. K. Arnold. 



I. Handbooks of History* and Geography. From the 
German of Putz. Translated by the Bev. Archdeacon Paul. 

1. Ancient History. Second Edition. 6s. 6rf. 

2. MedisDval History. 4s. 6d. 

3. Modem History. 6s. 6rf. 



In this Series, by the use of which 
the student will gain an accurate know- 
ledge of the outlines of Universal 
History, Geography and Chronology 
take their proper places as the Hand- 
muds of History, and inseparably^ con- 
nected with it. The history of each 
country is preceded by a Geographical 
Tiew of it, arranged (1) physically, 
(2) politically. The Ancient History 



extends from tbe earliest period of 
which we have any notice, to the 
dissolution of the Western Empire, 
A.O. 476 : the Mediaval History, to 
the discovery of America, a.d. 1492: 
the Modem History to the present day. 
A Chronological table and complete 
set of Historical and Geograpnical 
questions are added to each volume. 



n. The Athenian Stage, from the German of Witzchel. 
Translated by the Bev. B. B. Paul. 4^. 

III. 1. Grecian Antiquities. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

2. Roman Antiquities. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

From the Swedish of Bojesen. Translated from Dr. Hoffa's 
Germaxi version by the Bev. Archdeacon Paul. 



The object of these Works is, by a 
simple and systematic arrangement, to 
present to the reader a clear repre- 
sentation of Grecian and Roman life. 
The recent inyestigations of jurists and 
philologists haye been extensiyely but 
carefidly used, and the book is so 



arranged that the parts, instead of 
being in the form of a Dictionary, 
follow in the order in which they 
ought to be studied, and in wbicn 
they can be most readily got up and 
retained. A complete set of questions 
is added to each. 



HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
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3. Hebrew Antiquities. By the Rev. Henry 

Browne, M.A. 4a. 

This Work describes the manners nances which distingnished them as 

and customs of the ancient Hebrews the chosen people Israel. It may be 

which were common to them with used as a Sunday lesson book in Schools 

other nations, and the rites and ordi- and Families. 



IV. Handbooks of Synonymes: 



1. Greek Synonymes. 

This Work comprehends all words 
in the Greek language, whether poeti- 
cal or not, that have a common or 
closely relative meaning, not excluding 
even the dfira^ \ty6fiiva. The dif- 
ferences in meaning are carefully 



From the French of Pillon. 



pointed out, and passages Quoted in 
illustration, so that the student may 
acquire an intimate knowledge of the 
language, and learn to write with force 
and elegance. 



2. Latin Synonymes. From the German^ of Do- 
derlein. Translated by the Rev. H. H. Arnold. Second Edi- 
tion. 4i8, 



The object of this Work is to enable 
the scholar who has mastered the ele- 
ments of grammar, to distinguish be- 
tween expressions which at nrst sight 
appear to have exactly the same mean- 
ing, in order that he may become 



accustomed to that propriety of expres* 
sion which is necessary in writing La- 
tin, and thus be led to a more intimate 
and refined knowledge of the language 

itself. 



The Boy's Arithmetic. By the Rev. Charles Arnold, 

M.A., Rector of Tinwell, and late Fellow of Caius College, 
Cambridge. Part I. Second Edition. 12mo. 3*. 6d. Part 
II. 3*. 6rf. 



The object of this Book is to explain 
the rules of Arithmetic in a familiar 
manner, so that they may be easily 
understood by little boys, and also to 



prevent a rule being forgotten as soon 
as a fresh one is learnt, by introducing 
frequent examples of the back rules. 



16 Arnold's school series. 



KEYS TO THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD 

BY TUTORS ONLY. 



First Latin Book. Is. 

Second Latin Book. 28. 

Cornelius Nepos. Is. 

First Yerse Book. Is. 

Latin Verse Composition. 2«, 

Latin Prose Composition. Parts I. and 11. Is. 6d. 

each. 

Longer Latin Exercises. Part I. Is. 6rf. Part II. 
2s. 6d. 

Grotefend's Materials for Latin Translation. 4s. 

Greek Prose Composition. Part I. Is. 6rf. Part II. 

4a. 6d. 

First Greek Book. Is. 6d. Second. 2s. 



Post-free on application. 



LONDON : 
RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 
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Xessrs. Biyington's complete School Catalogue may be had Oratis and | 
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